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FRASERS MAGAZINE. 


JULY 1880. 


BiLurs AND Burrs. 


A Sxercu or a Contestep ELEcTION. 


Cuapter XXIII. 


ONTHS passed, and the Shamboro’ election was forgotten by the 

world, but not by Messrs. Cheetham and Co. Charles Greville 

had been trying to banish it from his mind by a trip to America, but 

winter found him again at the Grange, where his fate for a second 
time overtook him. 

It was a dark and gloomy evening of a wet November day, de- 
pressing even to the fox-hunters who, with their scarlet coat-tails 
empurpled and bemudded, wended their weary way home to the 
Grange stables, after what Augustus called a ‘sharp thing with Lord 
Puddingtown.’ Charles was poring over some favourite folios of 
Flaxman’s illustrations of ‘Dante’ in the library, when he was told 
that ‘a gentleman was waiting to see him in the hall.’ A vision of 
Cheetham at once rose to Greville’s prophetic eye, but marching at 
once to confront the enemy, he was accosted by a mysterious muffled- 
up individual standing at the front door, who, thrusting a slip of 
paper into his hands, retreated immediately through the pouring 
rain down the drive, leaving our hero to study at his leisure the - 
‘esteemed favour’ bestowed upon him by his unknown friend. The 
document turned out to be a writ, served on the defendant in the 
suit of ‘heetham and Another v. Greville,’ in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench ; the damages in the action being laid at 10,0001. 

In order to explain the apparent abruptness of this proceeding, it 
must be understood by Mr. Greville’s numerous admirers, who will be 
naturally indignant at the insult thus offered to him, that for some 
months past every letter addressed to him bearing only the Shamboro’ 
post-mark, and therefore manifestly hailing from that objectionable 
quarter, had, by Greville’s orders, been pitched unread into the 
waste-paper basket or the fire. Among the precious MSS. thus lost 
to the world were divers pressing letters from Cheetham’s partner, 
Mr. Swallow, urging the claims of his firm for further payment over 
and above the 1,000/. already remitted, and which, as he alleged, 
only half covered their ‘costs out of pocket.’ In these appeals hints 
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were conveyed that, if not speedily responded to, a resort must be had 
to stronger measures. 

Mr. Dibbs, it was alleged, was ‘ quite ready to bear his share, and 
to meet his former colleague in the candidature half way,’ though it 
was well known, not only to Messrs. Cheetham and Co., but to the 
whole legion of electioneering gamblers in Shamboro’, that Mr. Dibbs 
had resolutely refused to pay a single farthing, and that having de- 
termined, as he said, never to touch politics again, ‘ was utterly indif- 
ferent to Blues and Buffs.’ 

But to Greville, who had kept clear of all knowledge which his 
Shamboro’ correspondents had attempted to impart to him, the slip 
of paper, which was still in his hands when the dripping and miry 
sportsmen sauntered into the hall from the stables, was nothing 
more or less than a demand at sight for some three or four years’ 
income. And it can hardly be matter of surprise that he should have 
betrayed in his countenance some indications of bewilderment, if not 
of anger. 

* Why, old boy, you look as if Gerty had refused you ; and I'll be 
bound to say she has.’ 

‘Why, what’s that precious billet doux you are crumpling up in 
your hands?’ shouted Augustus, following the retreating Greville into 
the library. 

* You're quite at liberty to read it, and answer it also if you like, 
replied Greville, throwing the paper poignard of Mr. Cheetham’s to 
his friend, who at the first glimpse of its purport dropped all chaff, 
and with profound sympathy offered to sell all his hunters at once, 
and give up half his allowance, if he could but help to tide Charles 
over his impending difficulties. 

* And what does this mean about “entering an appearance ” next 
Wednesday, and “judgment by default?” How I hate all these 
confounded lawyers and their bosh! Why can’t the rascals speak 
plain English, at any rate while they’re fleecing you?’ 

‘Why, the meaning of it is, my dear Gussy, that whether they 
get the 10,0001. out of me or not, I shall have an attorney’s bill as 
long as your hunting crop to pay to somebody for fighting my battles. 
Thank heaven, I never had an attorney myself yet, and the only 
fellow I know now connected with the cloth is a clerk in some office 
in the Temple, who acted as boy-Cerberus to the Equity draftsman I 
once pretended to read with in Lincoln’s Inn. He wrote to me 
some months ago, warning me of some tricks the Shamboro’ lawyers 
were playing, and fortunately for me it’s the only letter about this 
business I have not torn up. Here it is in my pocket, and as it’s 
only twenty minutes to post time, Ill write to the fellow and send 
him the writ, and tell him to look after it, and if the affair takes 
money out of my pocket, it will put it into his, and I’m sure he 
must want it more than I do.’ 

‘But how about this 10,000l.? Where is that to come from?’ 
inquired Augustus. 
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‘Well, I must find it somewhere, I suppose, by sinking about 
a third of my capital and living more carefully on the interest of the 
rest; but they have not quite beat me yet, and I may pull through, 
after all. At any rate there’s no good in talking about it now. And 
here comes your father across the garden, and I wouldn’t have him 
bothered with my troubles for the world. It’s bad enough for him to 
have a miserable defendant in a lawsuit billeted on the Grange, 
so let us say nothing about it to him, and I must go and write my 
letter, and you had better take off those soaking leathers and boots 
that have been clinging to your legs like sticking plaister ever since 
you got off your horse,’ And just as Sir Henry’s hand was on the 
door both the young men bolted into the ante-room, by which 
Greville escaped by the back staircase to his bed-room, where he 
rapidly penned the following note :— 


Mr. Greville will be obliged to Mr. Brown if he will learn whatever 
may be the proper step to be taken in reference to the enclosed writ, which 
was served on Mr. Greville to-day at the suit of Messrs. Cheetham and 
Swallow, solicitors, of Shamboro’. 


The Grange, Shamboro’. 


Having despatched this note and its enclosure, Greville felt par- 
ticularly light-hearted. It was his practice, whenever his conscience 
was clear of all complicity in the craft of his fellow-creatures, to 
shake off any extraneous burdens which their devices might seek 


to impose on him. No one would have supposed, from the tone of 
Greville’s talk that evening, that any trouble had arisen to ruffle the 
serenity of his life, or to imperil his future fortunes. 

Mr. John Brown, on the receipt of Greville’s letter, which was 
duly delivered to him at the office of Messrs. Thumbscrew, Smart and 
Thumbscrew, did the needful respecting the writ. But for valid 
reasons he did not think it safe that the business of his patron should 
be entrusted to his own masters; and after obtaining authority from 
Greville, he instructed a steady-going firm in Chancery Lane to 
enter an appearance for his client. Counsel were retained. Payment 
of the 1,000/. was pleaded, and all liability traversed as to the 
remainder. Issue was joined, and the case set down for trial at the 
sittings in Hilary Term. 

It will be remembered that John Brown, having overheard the 
conversation which took place immediately after the Fig Tree 
Court conference, had derived the impression of some intended false 
play as against his old patron, and it had been decided by the solici- 
tors, who had received a private intimation from Brown as to the 
nature of the evidence he was prepared to give, to subpcena him for 
the defendant. Unfortunately, however, John Brown’s employers, 
though not actually Cheetham’s agents or attorneys in the cause, 
were fully cognisant of the strong sympathies of their clerk for 
Greville, which, indeed, Brown had been at no pains to conceal. They 
were not, perhaps, aware that it had been through Brown that Gre- 
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ville had become the client of another firm, who were now conducting 
the case. If this had transpired, poor John Brown would doubtless 
have been sacked at once, but warnings from Shamboro’ had deter- 
mined Messrs. Thumbscrews to get John Brown out of the way before 
the trial came on. It so happened that a convenient pretext for 
transporting John Brown beyond the seas was at this juncture 
afforded by the appointment of a commission for the examination 
of witnesses at Rio Janeiro in a Chancery suit, in which a client 
of Messrs. Thumbscrew’ was concerned, and Brown was sent off at 
three days’ notice to South America. To have refused this appoint- 
ment, which had been assented to by both parties to the suit, and 
which, besides being lucrative, involved a high compliment to 
Brown’s character and energy, would have been equivalent to throw- 
ing up his post at Messrs. Thumbscrews. Greville, to whom he tele- 
graphed the fact, and his anxiety lest his absence at the trial of the 
pending cause might prejudice his patron’s interests, urged him 
in reply to go, and take no thought for the consequences. 


Cuapter XXIV. 


CuristMAs had come round again at the Grange, and though every- 
body was a year older and some were a year wiser, things looked 
externally much the same as they did a twelvemonth before. Charles 
was beginning to wonder whether Gertrude’s turn might come round 
for a visit to the Berkeleys, but he dared ask no questions on the sub- 
ject nearest to his heart, lest some arriére pensée should be suspected. 
Marion had talked casually of a letter she had received from Gerty, but 
whence it came or what it told did not transpire, and Charles, though 
he would have given worlds to know, did not venture on any interro- 
gatories. And so, resigning himself to the inevitable, our hero took 
life as it came to him, and fitted himself into the niche hospitably 
provided for him in the Grange family circle. But while Charles was 
endeavouring, with the aid of his hospitable friends, to drive dull care 
away at the Grange, Messrs. Cheetham and Co. were carrying on their 
plots against his fortunes in the Court of Queen’s Bench. Little more 
than a month had passed since the service of the writ in the case of 
‘Cheetham v. Greville, when at an early hour of the morning a brown 
-envelope containing a pink paper was handed to our hero in his bed- 
room at the Grange. 

‘Verdict for plaintiff, damages 10,000l. and costs: will write by 
post.’ These were the words pencilled on a telegram addressed to 
Mr. Charles Greville, at the Grange, from his solicitors in Chancery 
Lane. No letter by post, though it might add six-and-eightpence to 
his costs, could, as Greville well knew, remove this verdict, which, 
with his characteristic coolness, he accepted as final, and began 
immediately to calculate the ways and means of meeting this 
formidable claim on his moderate resources Throughout that day 
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he spoke not a word, even to Augustus, of the telegram or its tidings, 
but determined to wait till the promised letter should convey to him 
next morning the full particulars of his fate. It so happened that 
when that letter was delivered to him, Greville was sitting in what 
was called the gallery at the Grange—a long oak-panelled room which 
opened both into the library and the drawing-room, and afforded a 
rendezvous before dinner and after breakfast to the members of the 
family who formed the inner circle at the Grange. The only individual 
who happened to be seated in the recess of the oriel window which 
was in the centre of the gallery when Greville’s letters were brought 
to him was Lady Anne, who was busily occupied in knitting a pair 
of thick worsted socks for Augustus; and she happened to have arrived 
at the critical operation of turning the curve of the sock’s heel when 
Greville, who suddenly resolved to make the good lady his confidante, 
and finding it no longer possible to brood alone over his troubles, 
asked Lady Anne if she was at leisure. The benevolent lady at once 
expressed her willingness to listen to any communication it might 
please Mr. Greville to make to her. Whereupon he poured forth the 
full tale of his misfortunes, and ended by handing to her for perusal 
the letter he had just received. It was dated from Chancery Lane, 
and ran as follows :— 


Greville ats. Swallow and another. 

Sir,—We regret to inform you that mainly in consequence of the 
absence of a material witness for the defendant in this cause, a verdict for 
the plaintiff was this day given by a common jury in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, with the exorbitant damages of 10,o00l. Should you desire it, we 
will instruct counsel to move next Term for a rule nisi for a new trial on 
the ground of misdirection on the part of the Judge ; but we cannot under- 
take to urge this course, the result of which would be necessarily doubtful. 
The costs already incurred in defending the action are, we regret to say, 
heavy, and when those of the plaintiff are added to them we fear the amount 
will not fall far short of 2,000/. Awaiting your instructions, we remain 
your obedient servants, 


TruMAN Bros. 
To C. Greville, Esq. 


By what instinct Charles was led to confide his troubles to Lady 
Anne can be explained only on the same principle on which the 
gravitation of all troubled spirits to that lady’s counsels is accounted 
for. She knew nothing of law or lawyers, and had not the remotest 
idea of the meaning of a ‘ rule nisi,’ but she carried about with her a 
stock of sympathy which seemed absolutely inexhaustible, and Charles 
felt assured that the heart would supply all deficiencies of acquaintance 
with business, and that she was sure to help him in his perplexity. 

‘Well, said Lady Anne, after reading Messrs. Truman’s letter, 
and hearing Charles’s story from beginning to end, ‘one thing is 
clear; you had better go to the workhouse at once than have anything 
more to do with the lawyers. But does Sir Henry know about all 
this?’ 
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‘He knows nothing. I have carefully concealed everything from 
everybody ; Augustus knows about the action, but nothing about the 
verdict. I can’t stay here—I will not have these dear people worried 
with my affairs. I must be off to-day , 

‘But where are you going, and what are your plans?’ 

‘I have no plans except to pay my debts if I can, and get as far 
from England as I can when I have done it. When I have sold out 
capital enough to pay these fellows, and all their rascally costs, I 
shall have about enough left to take a sheep run in New Zealand and 
to stock it. There are two old schoolfellows of mine there now, and 
we shall get along well enough together. It’s my only chance; but 
I can’t bear to tell Sir Henry of all this. It seems so disgraceful to 
have made such an ass of myself. You must tell them all for me, 
and I shall be just in time for the next train if I am off at once. 
There’s only one other person you must tell my story to—though of 
course everybody will know it through those wretched newspapers in 
a week. But you must tell it all to Gertrude, for I am engaged to 
her.’ 

‘ Engaged !’ exclaimed Lady Anne with well-feigned astonishment. 

‘Yes,’ quietly replied Charles. ‘It was all done in two minutes 
at the ball last Christmas. I had not the remotest notion then of 
what all this business would come to, and confidently expected that 
somehow I should get well out of it. But now I am what Mr. 
Richardson would call a beggar, and as he always hated me, he will 
now have a good excuse for refusing his consent to our marriage, 
so there must be an end of it all.’ With these words, Charles, who 
was fairly overcome and dreaded a breakdown in the presence even of 
the sympathising Lady Anne, bolted out of the room, rushed upstairs, 
and in less than half an hour was driving rapidly through the lodge 
gate in Augustus’s dog-cart, little dreaming of the trials which 
awaited him, or of the winters destined to roll over his head ere he 
again entered the hospitable precincts of the Grange. 

The transaction of Greville’s necessary business in London before 
his departure for New Zealand was only an affair of a few days. 
Having ascertained as nearly as was possible from his solicitors the 
amount which would be required to cover damages and costs 
in Messrs. Cheetham’s suit, and having also estimated the cash in 
hand which would be required for his immediate purposes in New 
Zealand, Greville gave an order to his broker to sell out of the 
Funds as much capital as would enable him to meet all claims. He 
then took his passage in the ‘ Empire Queen,’ the first vessel of a line 
of auxiliary screw passenger ships bound for Melbourne, provided 
himself with a slender outfit (for he hated the encumbrances of 
superfluous baggage), and bidding farewell to two or three old friends 
who happened to be in London, before a full week had passed since 
his sudden departure from the Grange, Greville had passed the Nore 
on his voyage to the Antipodes. 
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CHarrer XXV, 


Tue ‘Empire Queen’ was slowly steaming southward, against an 
adverse wind, and Greville was busily occupied in preparing a letter 
for the chance of falling in off the Cape with a homeward-bound vessel. 
The letter, which contained a record of his hitherto uneventful voyage 
and a programme of his plans in New Zealand, was addressed to 
Lady Anne, but written for Gertrude (a practice which lovers have 
been known occasionally to adopt), when that sound so fearful to all 
voyagers in mid ocean—the cry of ‘ Fire !’—was suddenly heard by 
the occupants of the saloon. Rushing on deck with the rest, Greville 
at once realised, from the dense cloud of smoke rising from the for- 
ward hatchway, the imminent peril of the situation. Presently sparks, 
and ten minutes afterwards flame, were commingled with the smoke. 
Crowds of steerage passengers—men and women—rushed ‘aft. In 
vain the ship’s officers strove to maintain discipline even among the 
crew, who were panic-stricken and indifferent to all orders, and seemed 
to think of nothing but their own danger. Instead of making any 
efforts to extinguish the fire, half a dozen of these cowards (two of 
whom were Lascars, shipped at the last moment at Plymouth) rushed 
to one of the boats, and, with their clasp-knives, tried to cut it off the 
davits ; but the ropes became entangled, and the boat, falling stern 
first into the water, capsized and became useless. The same fate 
befell another, which a frenzied body of emigrants had seized and 
actually succeeded in lowering; but a crowd of helpless men, women, 
and children, jumping on board in the agony of despair, sank her 
down to the gunwale, and the next heavy wave swamped her and 
drowned all hands. Greville meanwhile, finding that in the hopeless 
anarchy which prevailed, the restoration of anything like order or 
submission to the command of the ship’s officers was impossible, 
devoted himself to efforts to save the lives of some of the poor 
women and children who had been deserted by their natural 
guardians. 

He wasengaged in lashing together some spars, out of which he hoped 
to form a raft, when the explosion of a cask of petroleum, which had 
become ignited by the excessive heat of the surrounding atmosphere, 
shivered the planks of that portion of the deck on which he was standing 
and of the bulwarks against which he was leaning. He fell overboard, 
and was fora short time immersed in the waves. But the same shock 
which threw him into the water precipitated also in the same direction 
the half-finished raft which, with the assistance of two or three fellow- 
passengers, he had been constructing, and to this, as soon as he rose to 
the surface of the water, Greville clung. He had no desire to live; 
on the contrary, if the Almighty had not ‘fixed his canon against 
self-slaughter,’ Charles would have welcomed the watery grave which 
was yawning beneath him, and plunged into its depths. But while 
multitudes who were clinging with desperate tenacity to life clung 
in vain on that awful day, alone, perhaps among them all, Greville 
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would have hailed any fate which promised to end his sorrowful 
existence. And yet it was his lot to watch from the rocking, wave- 
tossed spar, from which he kept his outlook on the tragic scene around 
him, mast after mast crowded with human beings roll over the side 
of the blazing wreck; and in less than forty minutes after Greville 
himself had been thrown into the waves, the bull, with all the heavy 
machinery, sank suddenly into the ocean, engulfing the only four or 
five passengers who were still visible holding on to planks in imme- 
diate proximity te the wreck, and leaving Greville the only survivor, 
so far as he could see, of the whole ship’s company. 

Through all that night poor Charles lay at full length on the frail 
raft which bore him up, and when morning dawned, chilled and ex- 
hausted, he sank into a stupor from which he was suddenly roused by 
a violent concussion which, if he had not been lashed to the spars 
which supported him, would have plunged him into the sea. Lifting 
his eyes, he saw a small brig carrying close-reefed square sails within 
a few yards of him, but rapidly leaving the spot where he lay in a 
northerly direction ; but before ten minutes had elapsed he could see 
the brig shortening sail, porting her helm, and bearing up again for 
his raft. The helmsman of the vessel, which was a French trader 
laden with fruit from St. Michael’s, and bound for St. Nazaire, 
had seen an object in the waves as they passed Greville’s raft, and 
the officer on deck immediately determined to put about, fancying 
that he saw through his glass a human figure in the waves. A boat 
was sent off, and poor Charles unlashed from his spars and taken on 
board the ‘ Laure.’ Having been for more than thirty-six hours with- 
out food, and almost frozen with the cold, the effort of struggling 
from the raft to the boat, and from the boat to the brig, brought on 
a comatose state, which lasted for more than two hours before he at all 
revived. The kindness of the captain and crew of the ‘ Laure’ 
was unbounded. Before Charles had even the power of telling a 
word of his story, they provided him with every comfort at their 
command, and during the week which elapsed before they reached 
St. Nazaire, Greville had good reason for thankfulness not only that 
his life had been spared, but that he had fallen among these friendly 
Frenchmen, with whom he passed his days chatting pleasantly, and 
only perplexed and tried when the day came for his landing at St. 
Nazaire. The night was dark, and the rain poured down in torrents, 
when Greville stepped from the dingy of the ‘ Laure’ on the quay, 
without a shilling in his pocket or any protection from the weather 
but that afforded by a coarse oilskin cape, lent by one of the sailors, 
who had enough instinct to perceive that the borrower was a gentle- 
man, and enough good nature to help him so far even without any 
prospect of repayment. The glare of a gas lamp threw its rays on 
the sign of the ‘Lion d’Or,’ which seemed a sufficiently humble 
hostelry for a traveller whose want of baggage might indicate want 
of money, and thither Greville betook himself, not without some 
misgivings as to his reception. ‘Il n’y a pas de place, Monsieur, 
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brusquely responded a shabby-looking subordinate to the traveller’s 
appeal for hospitality: ‘il faut voyager 4 Nantes pour trouver un 
assez magnifique logement pour Milord.’ The problem thus presented 
of a journey to Nantes without a franc in his pocket, and with no 
credit to obtain one, was rather too much for Greville’s wits, and he was 
beginning to think of making tracks for the old fruit ship, which 
was about this time beginning to discharge her cargo, when he was 
suddenly accosted by a not unfamiliar voice, which proved to be that 
of an Englishman at all events, though at the first moment and in 
the darkness Greville could scarcely distinguish it; and, indeed, it 
could only have been by his voice that Greville, whose face had been 
unshaven for three weeks, and whose raiment presented a strange con- 
trast to his average costume in England, could have been at that time 
distinguished at all. 

‘Sir! is that you?’ was the rapid interrogatory of the stranger. 
‘I’m sure it is. I always said I should know your voice all over the 
world to the end of time; but where on earth have you been ?’ 

‘ Well, the fact is I haven’t been on earth at all lately, responded 
Greville, recognising at last his old friend of Fig Tree Court, who 
was on his way to discharge his duties as commissioner for examining 
witnesses at Rio de Janeiro. ‘I’ve been in the water, or on it, for 
some time past, and I shouldn’t be sorry to be on earth again, if I 
could only get something to eat, and some decent clothes to put on, 
and a roof to cover me.’ 

The story of Greville’s shipwreck and marvellous escape was soon 
told to the astonished John Brown, who, notwithstanding all his 
sympathy for his patron’s sufferings, was inwardly rejoiced at the 
opportunity which seemed to be opening to him of offering some 
substantial token of his gratitude. 

‘Well, he said, ‘I’ve a credit on one of the banks at Nantes, 
and I’ve only come down here to see about a passage by one of the 
Messageries steamers to Brazil. My employers are bound to keep me in 
cash for all my expenses, and I can advance anything you want. There’s 
no decent place for a fellow here; we must go to Nantes by the next 
train, and to-morrow you can settle what to do next. My steamer 
doesn’t start for four days, so there’s plenty of time to arrange plans.’ 
By midnight Greville found himself comfortably reposing on a spring 
bedstead at one of the best hotels at Nantes, dreaming of the ‘Em- 
pire Queen’ as her mainmast sank under the waves, drawing with it 
his own helpless self, inseparably lashed on to the mast, while the 
fair form of Gertrude was blazing at the figure-head, and Uncle 


Richardson complacently gazing on the scene from the, deck of his 
steam yacht, 


Cuarrer XXVI. 
Arter a refreshing night’s rest at the ‘Quatre Saisons,’ and a 


sumptuous breakfast, provided in royal style by Mr. John Brown, 
Charles felt up to anything except returning to England; and, in 
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reply to the offer of Brown of a free use of his credit letter, for the 
purposes of Charles’s journey money, he decidedly informed him that, 
having once started on his New Zealand route, it formed no part of 
his plan to go home for the operation of starting again. Reculer 
pour mieux sauter might be a very good maxim for a fox-hunter, 
but a very bad one for an emigrant. He should await remittances at 
Nantes, which would involve only a few days’ delay, and in the mean- 
time he consented to borrow ten napoleons for a temporary outfit, 
being at that moment encased in John Brown’s garments. 

‘ You are off by the next Messageries steamer for Brazil, are you 
not? Ill come with you. I’ve always wanted to see South America 
and its Pampas; and, perhaps, while you are doing business at Rio, I 
may get a peep at the Andes.’ 

Though John Brown was rather astonished at what seemed a 
sudden change of purpose on the part of his patron, who had been 
a few weeks ago en route for New Zealand, his comparatively humble 
position, and, still more, the recollection of the wide gulf which in 
former days had separated the scrubby little John from the aristo- 
cratic pupil who dawdled away his hours at the chambers in Stone 
Buildings, forbade the slightest criticism. Mr. Brown simply forked 
out the ten napoleons, and obsequiously asked whether he should go 
by the next train to St. Nazaire, and secure the best available berth 
in the ‘Grand Monarque,’ by which ship Brown himself had engaged 
his own passage to Rio. Greville acquiesced, and, as a sort of plea 
for his altered plan, reminded Brown that, after all, Rio was on the 
way to New Zealand, and, perhaps, the nearest for him, under the 
circumstances. 

John departed on his errand, and Charles, left to his own medita- 
tions, travelled, far more rapidly than words could have been trans- 
mitted by the electric wire, to Gertrude and the Grange. The 
half-written letter which was in progress just before the catastrophe 
of the ‘ Empire Queen’ was in the Bay of Biscay. Charles now wrote 
and posted another to Lady Anne, which, unhappily, was never des- 
tined to reach its destination, having been despatched by a mailboat 
which was sunk by a collision in the Channel. 

Nobody in England had heard anything of Greville since he left 
his native shore. Some of those who called themselves his ‘ friends’ 
had not even thought of him. Even Augustus only remarked now 
and then, ‘ What an ass Charles was to bolt in that way. Id never 
have lent him my dog-cart if I'd known what he was about.’ But 
there was one who had not forgotten him. Gertrude had passed the 
winter and spring in Italy with the Richardsons, cherishing in secret 
the affection which she dared not betray. She had returned only a 
few days after Greville’s departure far from well, and Lady Berkeley 
claimed her turn of her niece’s society. She continued, however, even 
under all the cheerful influences of the Grange, an invalid hardly 
able to make an occasional excursion beyond Lady Berkeley’s boudoir, 
where she was visited now and then by Lady Anne. She longed to 
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receive news of Greville, and yet she dared not show any special 
interest in him, as no one knew her secret. At first the arrival of 
each post raised a flutter of expectation in her heart, to be so miserably 
succeeded by a blank despondency that hope seemed gradually to 
vanish altogether, and Lady Anne watched with tender anxiety the 
settled look of woe, and the gradually attenuating form, which indi- 
cated the approach of that malady which science can neither cure nor 
arrest. 

On a chilly morning in the first week of March, when fishing had 
not begun, and shooting had ended, and hunting was drawing to a 
close, and Augustus was suffering from the depression naturally inci- 
dental to such circumstances, he took up in the library, contrary to 
his wont, the ‘Shamboro’ Gazette, and under the head of ‘ Latest 
Intelligence’ read the following paragraph, at the commencement of 
which stood in large type, ‘ Loss by fire of the “ Empire Queen.”—-We 
regret to state that this fine ship, 2,000 tons burden, has, according 
to advices received yesterday at Lloyd’s, been burnt in the Bay of 
Biscay ; all hands lost. Among the passengers, we regret to state, 
was Mr. Charles Greville, recently a candidate for the representation 
of this borough. The only information which has as yet been re- 
ceived as to this calamitous event, is from the captain and crew of a 
French fruit vessel homeward bound from the Azores.’ To give 
Augustus his due, it must be recorded that for the moment every 
thought of selfish amusements—everything, in fact, but the sense of a 
terrible shock at the fate of his friend—vanished from his mind. 
His father and mother being for the day absent from home, he rushed 
upstairs to Lady Berkeley’s boudoir in search of Lady Anne, to com- 
municate to her the sad tidings. Unfortunately Gertrude was in the 
room, and though Augustus said nothing, his manner convinced her 
that something terrible had happened. Nor was this suspicion dis- 
pelied when poor Augustus, who was rather clumsy in his attempts 
at concealment, asked Lady Anne to come downstairs, as he had 
something to tell her. She followed him out of the room, and 
though the paragraph announced poor Charles’s death as certainly as 
if day, month, and place had been recorded in the obituary column of 
the ‘Times,’ Lady Anne, who had as much confidence in the facts 
reported in that journal as she had contempt for the opinions pro- 
pounded by it, suggested that before accepting the ‘ Shamboro’ 
Gazette’ as gospel, recourse should be had for confirmation to the 
‘Daily London Oracle,’ which, as her ladyship said, always had the 
most accurate shipping intelligence. Alas! the confirmation was, 
on reference to the journal in question, only too complete ; for, in 
addition to the record of the loss, the underwriters were stated to 
have accepted their full liability for the insurances of the ship. 
Augustus was in despair. The ‘rascally shipowners’ came in for a 
full share of his anathemas. They had sent, he declared, a wretched 
old coffin to sea, laden probably with gun-cotton and petroleum, for 
the express purpose of pocketing 5,000/. by the murder of their 
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fellow-creatures. He would indict them! He would write to the 
‘Times!’ Poor old Charles was worth thousands of such scoun- 
drels ! 

But while the impetuous Augustus was helplessly raving, Lady 
Anne was anxiously considering how to break the terrible tidings to 
Gertrude. Should she go straight back to the boudoir, and take her 
chance of any interrogatories that might be addressed to her? 
Should she wait for the return of Lady Berkeley? She trembled 
at the possible effect of the news on poor Gertrude. It was dreadful 
to think of the shock to her shattered nerves. Lady Anne ascended 
the stairs with a heavy heart, pondering still in her mind whether 
to speak with Gertrude at once, or whether to wait till an absolute 
necessity for doing so should arise. 

We draw a veil over the crisis of Gertrude’s grief. The shock 
was overwhelming, and her healthseemed likely to give way altogether. 
A mournful gloom settled for a time upon the Grange. The very 
servants all talked with genuine sorrow of ‘ poor dear Mr. Greville ;’ 
and except for the absence of mutes from the hall-door, you would 
have supposed that a sort of chronic funeral was going on at the 
Grange for three weeks after the arrival of the tidings of the loss of 
the ‘ Empire Queen.’ 

But leaving Charles’s friends to lament his supposed loss, let us 
pick up the threads of our narrative, so far as one at least of the 
other actors in the drama is concerned. 


Cuarter XXVII. 


Tue dissolution of Parliament had given the Ministry a working 
majority of fifty; and though the crisis had, as a matter of fact, 
arisen out of some squabble at Hong Kong, the constituencies, know- 
ing little and caring less about the unintelligible Chinese puzzle, had 
practically taken matters very much into their own hands, and re- 
turned the men they liked best, or the men who paid most, irrespec- 
tive of politics. 

Some wiseacres pronounced the net result to be an indication of 
‘Liberal reaction.’ The Reform Club was in ecstasies, and though 
some of the old stagers at Brookes’s shook their heads, the advanced 
Radicals said there was nothing in them, and even openly indulged 
in expressions of contemptuous pity for the weak brethren who were 
incapable of appreciating the noble aspirations of the Prime Minister, 
who was for the moment the idol at once of English Jacobins and 
Irish Whiteboys, of Oxford High Churchmen and Manchester Free- 
traders. Poor Jem, for whom his affectionate uncle had anticipated 
the pedestal of an Under-Secretaryship, to be ascended from the step- 
ping-stone of Shamboro’, was rather in the dumps, not from any low 
feelings of disappointed personal ambition, but because he could not 
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throw himself into the ranks of gushing Radicalism at what seemed 
to be the hour of its approaching triumph. 

‘Well, what next, I wonder?’ said Sir T. Tarleton. ‘If Merry- 
pebble goes at this pace, depend upon it he won’t keep his team 
together for six months. He may play at Ritualism or Methodism, 
or send the Church to Jericho if he likes, but when he comes to trifle 
with the law of entail, and conspire with the poachers to stop all our 
sport, it’s time for the landowners to look alive. Don’t talk to me 
about the Liberal party and the progress of opinion while all the 
good old Whigs are being dished and served up. I'd rather have the 
Tories back again, and then we could fight and turn them out, and 
know where we were, at all events.’ 

Jem was just about to suggest to his uncle that they ‘ knew where 
they were,’ and to give reasons for self-gratulation on the happy 
position of affairs, when the library door opened, and a visitor of 
some consequence was announced, who proved to be no less a person- 
age than the Secretary of State for the Colonies, who had been an 
old college friend of Sir T. Tarleton’s, and who, knowing that Jem had 
fought for the party at Shamboro’, came to offer him, through his 
_ uncle, a lucrative appointment in the West Indies which lay within 
his patronage. 

‘We pay our fellows who lose, you see—what are we likely to do 
with those who win ?’ chuckled the Cabinet Minister as he unfolded 
his gracious intentions to the rather ungrateful Jem, whose associa- 
tions with Demerara were blended with mutinous negroes, swamps, 
and yellow fever. 

Not anticipating any demurrer on the part of his fastidious 
nephew, Sir Thomas, who had just paid the balance of the Shamboro’ 
bills, and did not see his way to any English career for Jem, assured 
his old friend that this was the very thing he had wished for his 
nephew, who, he was sure, would at once have spoken for himself if 
he had not been rather taken aback at this unexpected bit of good 
luck. Without waiting for further thanks, the Colonial Minister, 
who was, he said, due to meet a deputation at the office, instantly 
rushed out of the room, and was out of Arlington Street before Jem 
had realised the situation. 

‘But am I really to take this place, my dear uncle, and bury 
myself alive in British Guiana, where I care for nobody, and nobody 
cares for me ?’ 

‘ Well, all I can say is, if you don’t, I can’t tell what you are to do 
with yourself, except lounge about the Travellers’, and rough it on 
your four hundred a year. I’ve nothing for you, and that horrid 
election has fairly cleared me out. So I should say, “take the goods 
the gods provide you.” A firstrate opening for a clever fellow! Why, 
there’s my old friend Eastbrook, Governor-General of India, with his 
28,0001. a year, and he began not so long ago as Superintendent of 
Honduras; and they shifted him from Belize to Trinidad, and from 
Trinidad to Jamaica, and from Jamaica to Van Diemen’s Land, and 
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from Van Diemen’s Land to Nova Scotia, and from Nova Scotia to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and from the Cape to Bombay; and when 
poor Seatterbrains got into a scrape about some war with the Rajpoot 
Princes, they sent Eastbrook to Calcutta, and he spends half his time 
on the cool hills at Simla, and they tell me leads a very jolly life of 
it. So you see what you may come to before long, and all out of 
this Demerara appointment. No, don’t thank me—thank those bene- 
ficent stars which saved you from Shamboro’ and a career of juvenile 
Jacobinism, which would have ended in smoke, or something worse.’ 

Jem had not the remotest idea of thanking his uncle. Indeed, it 
was as much as he could do to refrain from banning him; but seeing 
no alternative open to him but, outwardly at least, to accept his sen- 
tence of transportation, he did what people often do when they feel 
compelled to say something which they intend shall mean nothing— 
he asked a question :— 

‘Ought I to write to the Secretary of State about this, Uncle 
Tarleton ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know that you need. He considers the favour 
done to me for backing the party by starting you for Shamboro’, and 
it wasn’t necessary for him to trouble himself about your fitness for 
the post, as the salary will come out of the revenues of the colony, 
and there will be nobody to grumble about it in the House of Com- 
mons, and pretend that it’s a job.’ 

Jem’s disgust would, in spite of his awe of his uncle, have found 
utterance in some protest at this last remark, if all further con- 
versation had not been suddenly suspended by the arrival of a tele- 
graphic message summoning Sir Thomas from the room. 

Mr. James Maxwell was shortly gazetted as head of the Immi- 
gration Department in British Guiana, salary 1,200l. a year, just 
thrice the amount of the allowance he had hitherto enjoyed, and 
more than ten times as much as he was ever likely to earn from any 
occupation in England. Most of his acquaintances considered him 
‘an awfully lucky fellow’ to drop into so princely a stipend with 
nothing to do, as they said, but to ‘whack the coolies and pocket 
the money.’ It was arranged to give Jem a parting dinner at Willis’s 
Rooms, with a popular nobleman in the chair, who was at once a good 
cricketer and a fluent orator, and everything went off as well as pos- 
sible. Finally, Jem went off too, cursing, we regret to say, the hard 
fate which bestowed talents originally intended for the extirpation of 
despots and the regeneration of mankind on the walloping of niggers 
and the development of sugar-canes. But as the Cornish cliffs receded 
from his gaze on the deck of the West Indian steamer, the Agent- 
General of Immigration for British Guiana was comforted by the 
thought which has consoled other exiles in a similar predicament, viz. 
that ‘it would lead to something else.’ And once settled at his post in 
Demerara, Jem developed into a highly important official, intent upon 
his duties, and nursing his ambition for some higher service which 
was still in the future, when we finally part with him. 
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Cuarter XXVIII. 


CHARLES GREVILLE in the meantime had landed at Rio, without much 
thought of what would become of him. He was naturally of a care- 
less, happy disposition, ready to take things as they came, without much 
concern or feeling of responsibility. Popular at school, at college, 
everywhere, a good shot, a plucky horseman, good, if he pleased, at 
books, a bit of an artist, more than a bit of a musician, good-look- 
ing, good-tempered, ‘sound and free from vice,’ Charles had enjoyed 
perhaps as happy a combination of advantages as a young man of 
six and twenty could possess. But, like the rolling stone which 
gathers no moss, Charles had rolled from Eton to Oxford, from Oxford 
to Lincoln’s Inn, from Lincoln’s Inn to Shamboro’, from Shamboro’ 
to St. Nazaire, from St. Nazaire to Rio, and now he was about to 
roll on from Rio across the Pampas, and possibly to the Andes, 
and it was difficult for him to point to any single practical result 
accomplished for the bettering of himself or his fellow-creatures by all 
his desultory wanderings. 

As soon as he had landed he sallied forth to survey the conspicuous 
church of Nossa Senhora da Gloria, which had attracted him, as it 
attracts all who enter the magnificent harbour. Returning to his 
hotel, he found on his table a pencil note from an old friend, Henry 
St. John, who happened to be with his yacht in Rio harbour, and had 
accidentally learned from the British Consul of Greville’s arrival. 
The sight of the note, and its contents inviting him on board the 
‘Moonbeam,’ and promising him news of his friends at the Grange, 
brought to the system of Greville a shock which Professor Tyndall 
would best describe. If that distinguished philosopher had seen 
Charles jump up, seize his hat, and rush to the door as he held 
St. John’s note in his hand, he would probably have described 
the performance as ‘a complex mass of action, emotional, intel- 
lectual, and mechanical, evoked by the impact on the retina of the 
infinitesimal waves of light coming from a few pencil marks on a bit 
of paper. What actually happened was that Charles, forgetful of 
his own dignity and of the mud through which he was running along 
the street in wild pursuit of ‘recent news of the Grange people,’ 
rushed ‘at once to the quay in search of the ‘ Moonbeam.’ As there 
were at least a thousand vessels of all nations in the harbour, some at the 
wharves and some far off at anchor, and as the majority of the people 
on the quay spoke tongues unknown to Charles, the discovery of the 
‘Moonbeam’ was not a very simple process. His only chance seemed 
to be to try the British Consulate, where, to his joy, he found St. 
John just about to start in a shore boat for the ‘ Moonbeam.’ 

‘Well, old fellow, fancy dropping on you here of all places in the 
world. Why, I thought you were at the bottom of the Bay of Biscay 
long ago. Well, all I can sayis the “ Woman in White” is nothing 
to it all. But come along at once and let’s go off to my yacht.’ 
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Charles had no chance of putting in a word, for the voluble St. 
John kept up the ball all the way to the ‘ Moonbeam,’ and it was not 
until they were on board that he had a chance even of asking how 
the ‘ people at the Grange’ were. 

‘Well, I tried hard to persuade Augustus to come out with me, 
but he said something about his cousin being seedy, and he seemed as 
anxious about her as old Gus can be about anything. But now I 
must show you all over the yacht before we get on home affairs,’ and 
then he rattled on in praises of the ‘ Moonbeam,’ which was certainly 
a magnificent craft of about 700 tons, with a powerful screw, and 
splendid fittings, and everything first rate. 

‘I’m going off to Australia to-morrow, and you must come with 
me—you’ve only to go ashore after dinner and pack up your traps, 
for we shall weigh anchor before sunrise to-morrow. It’s just the 
place to suit you. Why, they said you were going to New Zealand to 
be a squatter or a tallow boiler, or something of that kind, before you 
were drowned ; and now you've come to life again, the least you can 
do is to fulfil the vows made in a previous state of existence. I'll put 
you ashore at Wellington, or Lyttelton, or Auckland, or wherever you 
please. We'll go round the Horn or through the Straits of Magellan 
if you like to have a brush with the Patagonians, and there’s Tahiti 
and Fiji to be seen if you like it; or who knows but that you may 
pick up a bride in the islands’of the south. And though we have no 
ladies on board, we have a Colonial Governor whom I’ve engaged to 
land in New Zealand sooner or later. Here he comes. Allow me 
to introduce to you Lord Henry Primrose,’ and his lordship, taking 
his pipe from his mouth and his cap off his head, courteously bowed 
to Greville, who returned the compliment. Charles was preparing 
soon afterwards to go ashore, when St. John, with a decision which 
seemed to forbid refusal, gave orders that two of his men should go 
with him to his hotel and bring him back, bag and baggage, to the 
‘Moonbeam.’ Though at first rather taken aback by these orders, 
Greville, who had really no plans of his own, surrendered at discretion 
and went ashore, bade farewell to John Brown, and before midnight 
was asleep in the stern cabin of the ‘ Moonbeam.’ 

‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,’ was 
the refrain of Charles’s dream as he lay dozing in the stern cabin, and 
the voice seemed to issue not from the lips of the good little chaplain 
at Rio, but from some distant patron saint inspired by the ‘ people at 
the Grange.’ Rio and its glorious harbour were almost below the 
horizon when Charles found himself on deck. Still the text of the 
chaplain’s sermon haunted him as Lord Henry greeted him, puffing 
his cigarette, an operation which he seemed to be performing with 
all his might. 

Lord Henry Primrose was on his way to New Zealand, of which 
colony he had been appointed Governor. It was the usual practice 
in those days, as now, to promote to thé most important posts in our 
distant dependencies men who had proved their qualifications for the 
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work in subordinate and smaller spheres of action in the colonies. 
In the case of Lord Henry this wholesome rule had been departed 
from, for he had not been hitherto in the colonial service at all. As 
ambassador at Vienna he had given indeed some evidence of his 
unfitness for diplomacy; but having many old friends in Parliament 
and nothing to live upon at home, the ex-ambassador having a claim 
on his party for a billet somewhere, was transported bag and baggage 
to the Antipodes, and was lucky enough to find a friend in St. John, 
who was ready to take any number of colonial governors anywhere 
gratis. Lord Henry, who had an inconvenient number of creditors in 
England and no money to pay them with, arranged with St. John 
before leaving Vienna that the ‘Moonbeam ’-should pick him up at 
Havre on its outward voyage, and St. John had only stipulated that 
they should go round the Horn, afterwards touching at Valparaiso or 
possibly Buenos Ayres on their way. The new Governor was due in 
New Zealand in the autumn, but Sir Hector Crowen, whom he was to 
succeed, was to hold office till Lord Henry’s arrival, so that he was 
not closely tied to time. 

As New Zealand was the eventual destination of both Charles and 
Lord Henry, it formed a mutual topic of conversation to both till the 
bell summoned them to breakfast, and curried fish and various 
delicacies which the skipper had picked up at Rio put distant 
prospects aside for the moment, especially as St. John’s good- 
humoured rattle began to sound, and he started a subject more 
interesting to Greville than even sheep farming, boiling down 
bullocks, or colonial administration. 

‘By the by, Greville, have you heard anything of the Grange 
people since you left England ?’ 

‘Not a word, answered Charles, ‘ except what you have told me.’ 

It must be observed that St. John knew nothing whatever of the 
affaire de cewr between Charles and Gertrude, and since he had 
sold his property to Mr. Shoddy, had seldom been in the neighbour- 
hood of the Grange. The local papers, when he was in England, 
were sent to him, and provided him with a certain amount of pro- 
vincial gossip, the truth of which he had no opportunities of testing. 
‘Then you can make up arrears,’ said he, ‘ with an old “ Shamboro’ 
Gazette.” It’s only three weeks old, and was lying about here 
yesterday. There it is under the log book. I'll find, if I can, what 
it says about our friends. Here. is a flaming paragraph about the 
“terrible loss of the ‘ Empire Queen,’ with our late gifted candidate 
on board,” and here is another headed “ Marriage in high life,” which 
seems to hint that your old friend Miss Berkeley is likely to make 
some noble alliance, to the great gratification of her uncle, Mr. 
Richardson. Mr. Furbelow, of the High Street, has orders to fur- 
nish the trousseaux, and those gifted native artistes, Messrs. Aspic and 
Carraway, whose batteries de cwisine recently astonished the county 
epicures at Castle Booby, will provide the déjetiner. Then comes a 
report of a rattling good run with Lord Puddingtown, and an abstract 
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of a philosophical lecture from Miss Lydia Buncombe, and the rest 
of the paper seems to be filled up with advertisements of Maravilla 
Cocoa, and Glenfield Starch, and Holloway’s Pills, except a short 
paragraph headed “Snoreham,” announcing the sudden death of Mr. 
Proser, supposed to have been caused by a shock to the system, 
occasioned by a recent judgment of the Privy Council. Now, old 
fellow, if I haven’t redeemed my promise of giving you news of the 
people at the Grange, I should like to know what will satisfy you. 
But I must go on deck and have a talk with the skipper, and settle 
whether we are to run for Buenos Ayres or keep our course straight 
for the Horn.’ So saying, St. John, with a light step and light heart, 
tripped on deck, leaving Lord Henry and our hero to their medita- 
tions; the former, who had been rather bored by the ‘ Shamboro’ 
Gazette, already half asleep ; the latter, consumed in his inmost heart 
by a fire intenser than that of the volcanic Cordilleras of Patagonia, 
while the glaciers of those mountains might aptly symbolise the icy 
chill which seemed to deaden and freeze poor Charles’s life-blood. 


CuarteR XXIX. 


‘Wet1, what do the doctors say? inquired Sir Henry, with an 
empressement quite unusual to him, as he entered the library at the 
Grange; ‘I met Gregory at the lodge, but these country apothecaries 
always talk such a lot of Latin that nobody but a schoolboy can un- 
derstand them. What did Sir Todd Parker say, and what was the 
upshot of the consultation ?’ 

‘ Sir Todd was only here twenty minutes,’ replied Lady Anne ; ‘ he 
had to catch the 4.30 train. I don’t think he could have been more 
than ten minutes with our dear patient, and I suppose about five more 
with Mr. Gregory afterwards; and when he came in here for a cup of 
coffee before starting, there was scarcely any time to ask him ques- 
tions ; the only definite thing I could extract from him was, that he 
thought there was a cavity in the left lung, and he said that he had 
left full instructions with Mr. Gregory, whose treatment had been 
hitherto all that could be desired. I asked Mr. Gregory, before- 
hand, to find out about Sir Todd’s fee, which he said was a hundred 
guineas, for which Lady Berkeley gave him a draft.’ 

‘ But, my dear Lady Anne, what about this “ cavity”? I thought 
all lungs had cavities; and besides, cannot people get on with one 
lung, if it’s sound? I really wish there were no doctors to put one into 
a fright about people one loves, with all this mysterious jargon. 
There’s Gregory, who’s always talking about the “‘ mucous membrane” 
and the “cellular tissues,” and I don’t believe he knows what they 
are or where they are. But is Gerty to remain shut up in her room 
and none of us to see her ?’ 

‘Well, my dear Sir Henry, both doctors did certainly enjoin 
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complete rest and quiet until warmer weather came, when we might 
possibly move her to the South of France or Madeira.’ 

Sir Henry pursued the question no further, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause he feared he foresaw the sorrow which was in store for them 
all. 


Cyarrer XXX, 


Tue ‘ Moonbeam’ is gliding into the harbour of Valparaiso, for it 
had been arranged that any despatches for Lord Henry, either from 
New Zealand or from the Colonial Office, should be addressed there. 
As for St. John, who never wrote to anybody, he naturally did not 
expect anybody to write to him; for, said he, ‘what on earth 
should people write about unless they are in love, and then they ought 
to be put in a lunatic asylum.’ 

Charles, who had succeeded, as he supposed, during his voyage 
round the Horn in stifling all tender passions, and had resolved that 
no romantic delusions should ever more possess his soul, felt that he 
at all events was not a subject for St. John’s strait waistcoat; and 
when the Panama mail was delivered at Valparaiso, Charles cared not 
what might be its contents so far as he was concerned. To Lord 
Henry it brought the tidings of a Maori war and a ministerial crisis 
in New Zealand, and some instructions from the Secretary of State as 
to how the Governor was to deal with both. But to a mind so inno- 
cent of all knowledge of colonial politics as that of Lord Henry, the 
tidings conveyed no ground of apprehension. As he puffed away at 
his pipe, and uttered some interjectional vows about ‘putting the 
niggers down,’ he dictated to his private secretary letters to the 
Colonial Office and to Sir Hector Crowen, acknowledging their favours, 
and informing the latter that he should probably be at Government 
House before any despatch could reach New Zealand by the mail. 

Charles employed a portion of his short half-day at Valparaiso in 
writing to Lady Anne, to whom it was his one relief to open his over- 
burdened heart. He told her of the rumours that had reached him 
and of their sources, and unfolded his own plans ;- concluding with a 
request that her next letter to him might be addressed to Lyttelton. 
Though St. John stowed as much coal as the bunkers of the 
‘Moonbeam’ would hold, the improbability of replenishing his stock 
rendered economy in fuel necessary, in anticipation of a run of over 
4,000 miles. 

One day in the ‘ Moonbeam’ closely resembled another, and as no 
land was touched on the voyage, the only varieties were those of a 
calm or troubled sky and sea, which appropriately reflected the ups 
and downs of Charles’s spirits. Lord Henry’s, on the contrary, main- 
tained a tolerably uniform mediocrity. It was a source of consolation 
to him that his creditors in England were now separated from him 
by a distance of nearly 12,000 miles, and that his salary of 5,000l. a 
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year, as Governor, had been running for some months. Having been 
assured, moreover, that New Zealand was a ‘self-governing colony,’ 
Lord Henry naturally inferred that there would be nothing for him 
to do except to represent the Queen. He had heard indeed of a 
Maori war, but was it not the business of the Commander of the Forces 
to put that down? 

It was, therefore, in a very pleasant and self-satisfied frame of 
mind that Lord Henry landed at Wellington from the ‘ Moonbeam,’ 
under a salute, and amid the cheers of the populace, and was 
escorted by Sir Hector and his body-guard to Government House. 
Though Lyttelton was Greville’s eventual destination, he could not 
well refuse the hospitable invitation of the Governor to take up his 
quarters for a few days at Wellington before proceeding southward. 

This brief parenthesis gave our hero an opportunity of observing 
the conflicts of ‘ Blues and Buffs’ in an entirely new sphere. 

Sir Hector, who had been for some time due at Sydney as Gover- 
nor of New South Wales, started for his destination three days after 
Lord Henry’s arrival at Wellington, having previously given his 
successor a lucid précis of the situation, which was to Lord Henry 
wholly unintelligible. The main facts appeared to be that Sir 
Hector’s responsible advisers had introduced into the New Zealand 
Parliament a bill for paying all its members 400/. a year each and 
travelling expenses; and the ministry, being defeated on this measure, 
had insisted on an appeal to the constituencies, which, at the time of 
Lord Henry’s arrival, was taking place. There was also a Maori war 
going on in the Waikato country, where the natives were vigor- 
ously peppering the British troops with powder and shot, bought, in 
spite of an ordinance to the contrary, from colonial traders. There 
were thus politico-military questions calculated to puzzle wiser heads 
than Lord Henry’s bristling on all sides; and when Sir Hector was 
gone to Sydney, and the new Governor was left with no officials to 
consult but his aide-de-camp and his private-secretary—who were, if 
possible, more ignorant than himself—it may be imagined that his 
Excellency felt rather in the dark. 

On the morning after Sir Hector Crowen’s departure, three of the 
leading members of the Opposition were announced at Government 
House. After preliminary courtesies had been exchanged, they pro- 
pounded their friendly purpose of cautioning his Excellency against 
placing implicit confidence in the ministers who now provisionally 
held office. It was, as they said, with this disinterested view that 
Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson waited upon the Governor, who, 
as a stranger in the colony, might bemisled by his so-called ‘advisers.’ 
The ministers were, said they, ‘men of no position in the colony— 
mere adventurers, who had, by their want of judgment and principle, 
brought about the present crisis.’ 

Scarcely had Lord Henry succeeded in bowing out his guests, 
when the chief members of the Administration were ushered into the 
viceregal presence. Having taken with Sir Hector a formal part in 
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the reception of Lord Henry a few days before, these gentlemen were 
not altogether strangers to him. Mr. Jobson, the Prime Minister, 
was the chief spokesman. He talked of the weather, of the charming 
climate of the colony, of the attachment of himself and his colleagues 
to Sir Hector—whom they had, in fact, bullied into the resignation 
of his post. Apropos of Sir Hector, reference was made to the bush- 
rangers, who were then haunting his new dominion in New South 
Wales, and by a natural transition in the conversation, these ma- 
rauders were compared to the far more insidious enemies who at this 
moment were disturbing the peace of New Zealand. When Lord 
Henry was expecting a dissertation on Maoris and their ‘ pahs,’ Mr. 
Jobson explained that the real foes to the Governor’s future peace, 
against whose machinations it was the duty of his responsible advisers 
to warn his Excellency at the earliest possible moment, were the 
identical Brown, and Jones, and Robinson who had just retired from 
his presence. 

Mr. Jobson, who was quite aware that the triumvirate of the 
Opposition had been first in the field, exercised his right of reply on 
their supposed attacks on the Jobson administration very freely; and 
Lord Henry, whose addled brain was quite unequal to any reply or 
discussion, determined, when the visit was ended, to rush forth at 
once, and escape the danger of a third deputation. 

The carriage was therefore ordered immediately. To Greville, 
who was to leave for Lyttelton the next day, and was the companion 
of his drive, and to whom, therefore, he could safely confide his per- 
plexities, Lord Henry, in the course of their afternoon’s drive, 
confessed his troubles and anxieties. 

‘If these wretched ministers don’t get a majority out of the new 
Parliament, I shall have nothing for it but to send for a new set. I 
wish you'd take to politics, Greville, and save me from these fellows. 
I never saw such a set of cads in my life. Cabinet ministers, 
indeed! Why, there’s not a man among them that can sound his 
aspirates, or speak the Queen’s English. And they have the impu- 
dence to tell me that it does not matter what instructions I may 
have from home, but I must do what they tell me. St. John says 
he’s going to take you down in the “ Moonbeam” to-morrow to Lyttel- 
ton. Why don’t you stand for some place down there, and come back 
a ready-made Prime Minister? I think you said you had a contested 
election in England, so it won’t be anything new to you.’ 

‘Thank you—very kind,’ replied Greville, suppressing the inward 
sense of horror which the bare idea of a colonial edition of his Sham- 
boro’ campaign suggested ; * but I’ve no money to spend in election- 
eering ; and I came out here in the hope of retrieving, if possible, 
the losses in which English political contests have involved me. 
I’m going in for sheep farming up country in Canterbury, and if I 
ean get a berth in that line, I must stick to it—for the present, at 
least.’ 

The next morning, wind and tide favouring, St. John made ready 
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for his departure, and warned Greville to be ready. Wellington was as 
lively as it could under any circumstances be with preparations for the 
forthcoming elections ; and though no ribbons or rosettes, either buff or 
blue, were visible, there were many tokens that something was ruffling 
the ordinary calm current of colonial life. St. John, who had» not 
troubled himself to inquire into politics, and knew nothing of the pend- 
ing election, supposed innocently that the knots of people on the quay 
were assembled in honour of himself and the ‘ Moonbeam,’ and ex- 
pressed a hope to Greville that the crowd would not cheer, as he 
should not know what to say in reply. Before, however, the ‘ Moon- 
beam’ was clear of Cook’s Straits, Greville had an opportunity of 
explaining the position of affairs to his friend, so that when they 
arrived at Lyttelton the hubbub going on there and at Christchurch 
did not surprise him. But Greville’s first object was not to amuse 
himself with colonial politics, but to find out his old schoolfellows, 
the Arkwrights, with whom he hoped to ally himself in his new call- 
ing. Luckily falling in at the Christchurch Club with a wool-broker 
with whom the Arkwrights had transactions, Charles learnt that they 
had a sheep-run about sixty miles off, not far from Timaru. Bidding 
farewell to St. John, who was to be off, as soon as he had coaled the 
* Moonbeam,’ for Melbourne, where he had promised to pick up a bishop 
going home for a change, Greville started the next morning by one of 
Cobb's coaches, which had not then, as now, been superseded by a rail- 
way, for Arkwright’s station, close to which the coach passed, and early 
in the afternoon he was deposited within a few yards of Arkwright’s 
wool-shed, and not more than a quarter of a mile from their house. 
The Arkwright brothers, having started with very small capital, 
had taken three years to attain their present position, which was 
not indeed a very grand one. They had between’ them about 
10,000 sheep, pastured on an area of about 30,000 acres. What with 
the cost of fencing and building, and losses by floods and other 
casualties, and fluctuations in the wool market, the Arkwrights, 
though both without encumbrances in the shape of wife or child, had 
up to this time found it as much as they could do to make both ends 
meet. A loan from their agents at 8 per cent. hung round their 
necks, and under all circumstances the sudden descent on the Dove- 
dale station of an old friend with a little capital, and prepared to 
embark it in their business, was a very welcome apparition. The 
elder brother, who had been some years ago stroke of the Brasenose 
boat at Oxford, and had always affected athletics rather than classics 
or mathematics, was engaged in an attempt to shoe his mare at a 
forge close to the shed where the coach deposited Greville, and did 
not at first hear the coach or see any of its passengers; nor was it 
until the vehicle had resumed its journey that he noticed a young 
man, who, by his uncolonial appearance, was evidently a fresh arrival, 
standing a few yards off, Mutual recognitions were soon exchanged, 
and all the hundred questions sure to grow out of so sudden an en- 
counter asked and answered. Leaving the mare’s shoe to be finished 
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off by the smith, Arkwright piloted his friend to the house, a small but 
comfortable wooden mansion, where his younger brother was engaged 
in some interesting culinary operations which formed a striking con- 
trast to Charles’s last remembrance of Fred Arkwright’s polo per- 
_ formances at Oxford. After a hearty banquet on mutton at nothing 

a pound, Charles fully propounded all his plans to the Arkwrights. 
The preliminaries of their partnership were speedily arranged. Charles 
was to put 10,000l. into the business, and it so happened that a 
favourable opportunity for extending it was just now presented by 
the low price of sheep, and the offer of a neighbouring squatter to 
part with a portion of his run. In order to complete the necessary 
formalities, and to make arrangements with the bank, Fred Arkwright 
and Greville went into Christchurch as soon as possible to settle every- 
thing. And though the lawyer who was to draw up the deed of partner- 
ship was a candidate for a seat in the Assembly, electioneering in New 
Zealand was such a deadly-lively affair as not to interfere with ordi- 
nary professional business. The firm, therefore, of Arkwright and 


Greville was, in a few hours and by a few strokes of the pen, duly 
consolidated. 


CuapteR XXXI. 


CARLES was soon initiated into the mysteries of a settler’s life. In 
a few short months he could shear a sheep, shoe a horse, not only 


cook but eat a ‘damper,’ and as he had never been a wine bibber or 
an epicure, he fell in naturally to a tea and mutton diet. Before the 
year had ended there were few more accomplished squatters in Can- 
terbury than Charles Greville. By a vigorous effort he had, as he 
thought, choked off all sentiment, though, when on solitary duty at 
some distant hut on the confines of the station, he could not help 
reverting sometimes to the Grange and its inmates, as people of a 
past dreamland. But his talk was, forthe most part, of bullocks, wire 
fences, and the mysteries of wool cleaning. He had, as may be remem- 
bered, written to Lady Anne from Valparaiso, and had given her for the 
first time an address which might enable her to write in return and, as 
he then feared, to wind up for ever their correspondence. ‘ Lyttelton’ 
was the only address he could then give, and the good lady must 
have speedily availed herself of the information, for on September 1, 
not devoted in New Zealand, as in England, to St. Partridge, 
Greville, as he came back from a hard day’s work to the station, 
found a letter bearing the Shamboro’ post-mark, which had been 
forwarded by the Arkwrights’ agent from Lyttelton. With a tremu- 
lous hand he seized the letter. The absence of all associations likely 
to awaken recollections of the past had deluded Charles into the 
supposition that he had succeeded in subduing all tokens of tender- 
ness, and that the bitterness of romance was past. But when, on 
opening Lady Anne’s envelope, he found that besides her own letter 
it contained a little pencil note, written and directed by Gertrude 
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herself, his weakness was soon revealed to him. And it was well for 
him that the sudden appearance of Fred Arkwright compelled him to 
nerve himself to composure. 

‘ Any news about the price of wool on the other side? I see 
you've got a letter by the Suez mail,’ sharply asked Fred. 

‘No, it’s only from my people, nothing about business,’ quietly 
replied Charles, thrusting the despatches into his pocket till a more 
convenient season for perusing them should arrive. 

He then learnt from Lady Anne’s report that the rumours which 
had reached him about Gertrude’s intended marriage were not only 
wholly false, but that her illness was causing them all grave anxiety, 
and that under Sir Todd Parker’s advice the experiment of a winter 
in Madeira had been resolved on. There was little detail as to the 
actual state of the patient, and of local or parochial news; the only 
item, of any consequence, was that of Mr. Richardson’s apoplectic 
seizure, which, though it had not terminated fatally, was causing 
much anxiety among his creditors. In a postscript Lady Anne 
added, ‘ You will find in my envelope a little pencil note from a friend.’ 

What may have been the contents of that note it would be 
profane to inquire. For many months to come it travelled about in 
the breast pocket of Greville’s waistcoat which was nearest to his 
heart, and not being marked ‘ private and confidential,’ it was toler- 
ably safe from the perusal of the Dovedale world, even if it should 
have gone astray. It is hardly necessary to say that it was answered 
at considerable length. 

But the Suez mail and its contents made not the slightest change 
in the outward life and demeanour of Charles. As before, so he con- 
tinued steadily at his work—in the wool shed and at the out stations, 
in business enterprise to Christchurch or Timaru. Whatever his 
hand found to do, he did it with his might. And thus two years 
passed away, during which the Suez mail meee him with constant 
but varying tidings from the Grange. 

Two winters in Madeira had in some degree restored Gertrude, 
but Mr. Richardson had also partially recovered from his ‘ seizure ; 
and as long as he lived, Greville felt that whatever success he might 
achieve at Dovedale, he might as well woo some ‘ bright particular 
star’ in the Southern Cross as Gertrude, and he resigned himself 
to his lot. Gertrude, on her part, did not urge his return to England, 
for she knew the misery it would occasion both her and him. 

In the third autumn of Greville’s life at Dovedale it became 
necessary that one of the partners should go to England on business, 
and it was decided that Greville could best be spared. The period 
of his absence would be from October to May. It so happened that 
the months prescribed by the doctors for what they hoped would be 
Gertrude’s last sojourn in Madeira, fell within this period. St. John 
had offered to take the Berkeleys out in his yacht. Finding that the 
extra time occupied by the journey to England vid Panama, the West 
Indies, and Madeira would not exceed the ordinary direct route by 
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more than a fortnight, Charles resolved to take that line homeward ; 
and though there was no time to write to communicate this ar- 
rangement, Charles felt sure, from the tone of Lady Anne’s recent 
letters, that a meeting in Madeira would not, in her judgment, 
be open to any objection. 

It was on the morning of All Saints’ Day that Greville found 
himself in the roadstead at Funchal, and he was-not slow to discover 
lying off the Loo Fort the familiar figure-head of his old friend the 
‘Moonbeam.’ From a Portuguese huckster of fruit and flowers, who 
had boarded the steamer, he learned that the English ‘ Milord’ and 
family, who had arrived in the ‘Moonbeam,’ were living at the 
Quinta da Fonte, about half a mile out of the town of Funchal. To 
land and stow his baggage at the hotel was not a long business; what 
should be his next move required more deliberation. To march 
straight to the Quinta da Fonte was his first impulse, but on reflec- 
tion a sudden appearance there seemed rather undesirable, especially 
as no one there, except Lady Anne, knew his secret. A preliminary 
note to that wise lady seemed the most prudent course. In this 
note, which he despatched at once by the Portuguese porter who had 
brought his baggage from the vessel, Charles simply announced his 
arrival, and requested some detailed information on the present 
health of Gertrude, and advice asto his own further movements. Having 
sent off this note, and feeling too restless to settle down to the 
business letters he had to write both to New Zealand and to England, 
Charles strolled out to beguile the time till some answer should arrive 
from Lady Anne. 

As he was passing by the marine villa which was some years ago 
occupied by the Empress of Austria, and was gazing alternately on 
the blue sea and the green sugar-canes which clothed, instead of 
vines, the slopes of the hills, he stumbled suddenly on St. John and 
Augustus. 

Charles had grown an enormous beard in New Zealand, and that 
small portion of his face which was still visible was so bronzed with 
sun and sea-breezes, that his two friends, who supposed him to be 
wool-gathering at the Antipodes, actually passed him without recog- 
nition. 

‘Halt!’ shouted Charles; ‘is that the way you treat your old 
friend ?’ 

It may well be imagined that for the next quarter of an hour 
Charles had no chance of putting in another word. What with St. 
John’s vocal mitrailleuse and the simultaneous volleys from Augustus, 
and the interjectional fire of fresh queries before ‘ answer knew what 
question would,’ Charles had not even a chance of beginning his 
history since he drove from the Grange in Augustus’s dog-cart, nearly 
three years ago. 

* But of course you’re coming to our quarters? Where are your 
traps? Let’s go for them at once,’ suddenly cried Augustus. 

Charles, to whom this proposal afforded the first opportunity for a 
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single word which might draw forth any information about Gertrude, 
deprecated the hospitable offer, on the ground that ‘ any noise might 
be bad for their invalid.’ 

‘Noise! Invalid! I should like to know who can make half the 
noise that I and St. John do every day of our lives; and as for our 
invalid, I suppose you mean Gatty. Why, she’s no more an invalid 
than you are. That double-tongued, double-named old muff of a 
doctor in England frightened us all out of our wits about her two 
years ago, and bowled us off to this miserable island just as the 
hunting season was beginning ; and my father, who hates doctors, you 
know, vowed that after going to what they called the “ first opinion of 
the day,” he wouldn’t send for any more of them, and ever since has 
done just what this old humbug advised. But the doctor here, who's 
got more sense in his little toe than all the Todds and Parkers 
together in their brains, says it’s all my eye, and that Gatty’s all 
right if they'll only let her alone, and let what he calls “ Nature take 
its course ;” though I don’t know what the dickens he means by such 
a nonsensical expression.’ 

At this point of the conversation they happened to have nearly 
reached Charles’s quarters, and finding it quite impossible to persuade 
him to come to the Quinta, Augustus declared that he should go at 
once with St. John to Sir Henry, and see if his father could not 
overcome Charles’s ‘stupid obstinacy, and order him up bag and 
baggage to the Quinta da Fonte.‘ 

Charles was not sorry for the moment to have got rid of his 
friends, for he had no wish to have Lady Anne’s letter delivered to 
him at the hotel in their presence. On entering the hotel, he found 
the anxiously desired despatch waiting for him. Though it did not 
quite coincide with the rose-tinted report of Augustus, Lady Anne’s 
bulletin was certainly encouraging. After a very hearty expression 
of pleasure at hearing of Charles’s arrival, which fact she had already 
communicated to the individual chiefly interested, she gave him the 
substance of the opinion of the Madeira physician who had attended 
her, and under whose treatment the soft air of the island had con- 
tributed so much to Gertrude’s restoration. Without venturing to 
impugn the accuracy of Sir Todd Parker’s diagnosis, Dr. Lund had 
hinted that the very brief visit of ten minutes to the Grange, when 
Sir Todd had first visited his patient, could scarcely have enabled 
him to examine the condition of the lungs sufficiently ; that he (Dr. 
Lund) could detect no cavity, but was inclined to ascribe the symp- 
toms of physical weakness rather to depression*of spirits than to 
organic disease. Dr. Lund did not think another visit to Madeira 
would be necessary, but that no doubt a warm and dry climate, such 
as that of Australia or New Zealand, would be more calculated than 
that of England to ensure complete restoration. 

Lady Anne’s letter concluded with an assurance that as soon as 
the Berkeleys knew of Greville’s arrival in Madeira they were sure 
to press his immediate adjournment to the Quinta da Fonte. It 
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contained a postscript (in which it has been observed that ladies 
generally put the most important items of their letters), with the 
information that tidings had reached them by yesterday’s mail of the 
death of Mr. Richardson, and that Sir Henry had undertaken in 
consequence to act as her guardian during the brief remaining period 
of her minority. Charles had scarcely finished the perusal of this 
interesting document when Sir Henry, accompanied by Augustus, 
was announced. The unceremonious alacrity with which Augustus 
bundled off Charles’s baggage to the Quinta da Fonte; the well- 
affected reluctance with which Charles himself deprecated an intru- 
sion on his part into a house in which every additional guest might 
‘increase trouble and disturb the quiet which probably might be 
still thought necessary for Miss Berkeley ;’ the courteous but curt 
condemnation by Sir Henry of Charles’s scruples as ‘ humbug,’ will 
scarcely require describing or even telling to those who are acquainted 
with the manners or customs of the Grange. Suffice it to say that 
in less than half an hour the whole party were (Charles included) 
gazing on a glorious sunset from the verandah of the Quinta da 
Fonte. And as their sayings and doings there form no part of the 
annals of Blues and Buffs, we must leave them unrecorded, and our 
readers must draw on their imagination for the events of the next 
ten years. 


Cuapter XXXII. 


In the valley of the Rangitata, about fifty miles from the Arkwrights’ 
run at Dovedale, stands among evergreens, gum-trees and totaras and 
at no great distance from the clear waters of the river, a gabled house, 
which, though smaller in its dimensions, &c., is not unlike, in its archi- 
tectural features, to one of the familiar homes of England. It is called 
‘The Grange.’ There is a little church hard by built by the owner of 
the mansion. In the church are several tablets to the memory of de- 
parted friends in England. A small brass cross is let into the chancel 
wall, sacred to the memory of Sir Henry Berkeley. In a forest half 
a mile off, in the centre of a cluster of log huts calling itself a 
village, there is a small school built of wooden slabs, and roofed with 
shingles. In the school there is an harmonium. Little Gertie is 
beginning to help her mother in carrying hymn-books to the school, 
and little Charlie, who is two years younger, is beginning to tease 
his sister for her goodness and obedience. In all these little childish 
struggles Gertie is supported against her little tyrant of a brother 
by their father, who has now become the Hon. Charles Greville, hav- 
ing been appointed by the Governor a Member of the Legislative 
Council. Though neither a Blue nor a Buff, he is still the same 
Charles Greville as of old. Surrounded by the unpoetical influences of 
a material prosperity which sometimes is unchastened and uncorrected 
in a new country by the checks and trials which are almost ever 
present in old England, all Charles Greville’s influence is devoted to 
elevate the land of his adoption. 
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The last month’s mail had brought tidings of the death of Sir 
Todd Parker and of the enormous fortune he had left behind him. 
Augustus having inherited his paternal acres, had settled down into 
a respectable county gentleman, was always vowing that he would 
‘go out to New Zealand and see old Charles;’ but as St. John 
had sold his yacht, and the hunting season and his fishing trip to 
Norway divided the year pretty well between them, poor Gus had, as 
he said, really ‘no time to spare.’ The dear old friend of the family, 
the good genius who had watched over the destinies of Charles and 
Gertrude from their first betrothal under the tall-spreading ferns in 
the princely conservatory at Castle Booby, feeling that she had now 
watched over as many ‘ births, deaths, and marriages’ as ought to fall 
under the supervision of any one being, however angelic, in one 
country, transported herself in the evening of her days to the banks 
of the Rangitata; and when Gertrude had any doubts or domestic 
problems on the education of her children, or wished for support 
against any too independent assertion of authority on the part of her 
husband, she never laid down the law without a concluding appeal to 
the still supreme authority at the Antipodean ‘ Grange,’ with the gentle 
interrogation, ‘ Don’t you think so, Lady Anne ?’ 

Lord Henry Primrose’s term of office as Governor of the Colony 
has expired. Though repeatedly pressed by his Excellency to come 
to the rescue as one of his ‘ responsible advisers,’ Charles has always 
steadily declined to take any active part in colonial politics. The 
Jobsons and the Browns are still intriguing against each other, though 
by an amicable compromise all parties in the Legislature have 
pocketed both their salaries and their travelling expenses ; and with 
regard to the latter item the more favoured friends of the colonial 
treasurer sometimes find on their return from their Parliamentary 
labours that they have, like Joseph’s brethren, ‘their money in their 
sacks.’ 

It is perhaps fortunate for Charles Greville that his political wild 
oats were sown in the barren soil of Shamboro,’ and that he has no 
temptation to grow another crop in New Zealand. ‘I'o more restless 
spirits, ‘ full-welling fountain heads of change.’ To backwoodsmen 
and pioneers of political enterprise the task of reproducing, even in 
a caricatured form, a counterpart of our home institutions in the 
outlying provinces of our empire may have its attractions—to Greville 
it has none. His quiet home on the Rangitata has more charms 
for him than the bustling Council chamber at Wellington, and the 
rippling of the waters of the river and the prattling of his children 
bring more music to his ears than all the phone or antiphone of 
* Blues and Buffs.’ 


THE END. 





Tue AustriAN Power. 


N some of the many speeches which went before the late general 
election, words like these were often heard, ‘ Austrian nationality,’ 

‘ Austrian national feeling,’ ‘ Austrian national interests,’ ‘ Austrian 
national honour, ‘ Austrian national independence. The exact 
words do not greatly matter; the point is that the word ‘ Austria’ 
and some of the derivatives of the word ‘nation’ were coupled together 
in a way which implied that the ideas expressed by the word ‘Austria’ 
and the word ‘ nation, had something in common. That any one of 
decent information should speak in this way, especially that any one 
in the position of a statesman should speak in this way, suggests 
some curious subjects for thought. Such language might of course 
be used with the direct purpose of misleading those who heard it. It 
might be used out of simple ignorance of the plainest facts on the 
part of the speaker. But let us, as is becoming, put both these sup- 
positions aside. There remains a remarkable instance of that process 
of confusion of thought which does quite as much as either sheer igno- 
rance or direct deception to lead men into mistakes, both of reason- 
ing and of practice. Forms of words with which we are familiar in cases 
to which they thoroughly apply are, not so much carelessly as in 
a certain way mechanically, transferred to other cases to which they 
do not apply. Men are thereby led to think, to speak, and to act, as if 
they did apply to those cases ; and not only endless mistakes in thought 
and expression, but much practical evil follows. Of course everyone 
who insists on accuracy of thought and expression must expect to be 
met with the charge of pedantry. But the charge of pedantry com- 
monly means that he who brings it is angry with him against whom 
it is brought for knowing something which he is in his heart 
ashamed of himself for not knowing. Certain it is that a little more 
pedantry, that is, a little more care to make words answer to thoughts 
and thoughts answer to facts, would have saved not a little mischief 
during the last five years. Not a little practical evil has come of 
the mere use of misleading phrases like ‘ Turkey,’ ‘Turkish govern- 
ment ’—sometimes even ‘Turkish Christians ’—and the like. Such 
phrases disguise the real facts of the case, and thereby help to hinder 
such practical action as the facts of the case call for. People come 
to think that the names ‘ Turkey’ and ‘the Turks’ express things 
which answer to one another as ‘England’ and ‘the English,’ 
‘France’ and ‘ the French’ answer to one another. They do not see 
that the Turks are to ‘ Turkey,’ not what the English have been to 
England in any age, but rather what the English were to Ireland in 
the last age. They come to think the ‘ government’ of ‘ Turkey’ is 
something which answers to the government of England or France. 
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They do not see that, while the government of England or France 
exists, as its main object, to secure the common rights of human beings 
to the inhabitants of England or France, the so-called ‘ government ’ 
of ‘ Turkey’ exists for the exactly opposite object, that of hindering 
the mass of the inhabitants of ‘ Turkey’ from enjoying the common 
rights of human beings. Confusions of the same kind, equally 
likely to lead to practical error, are sure to arise, if men allow them- 
selves to use such phrases as ‘ Austrian nationality’ and the like. In 
such phrases there is exactly the same transfer of words from cases to 
which they really apply to cases to which they do not apply. There 
are six great powers of Europe: England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, Austria. There is, beyond all doubt, an English, a French, a 
German, an Italian, and a Russian nation. It is very tempting to 
infer that there must be an Austrian nation also. We may, with the 
strictest fitness, apply phrases like ‘ nationality,’ ‘national feeling,’ 
‘national independence,’ to England, France, Germany, Italy, or 
Russia. It is tempting to infer that phrases which are so thoroughly 
in their place when they are applied to five out of the six great 
powers, must be equally in their place when they are applied to the 
sixth also. 

Now there doubtless are cases in which this way of talking is the 
result of sheer ignorance. We have lately heard the story! of the 
Englishman who landed at a Dalmatian—that is, in one sense, an 
Austrian—port, and expected that the people of that port would 
speak the Austrian language. His argument was as good as any of 
the other arguments. As there is an English, a French, a German, 
an Italian, and a Russian language, as people in those several coun- 
tries speak those languages, so there must be an Austrian language, 
and people in Austria must speak it. Most people, one would think, 
know better than this. Most people of any kind of education surely 
have knowledge enough to keep them from thinking that there is an 
‘ Austrian ’ language spoken throughout the whole of ‘ Austria.’ And, 
if they have knowledge enough for this, they really have knowledge 
enough to keep them right on the whole matter. But this is one of 
the endless cases in which people do not use their knowledge. They 
do, in a certain sense, know a thing; that is, if they were strictly 
examined, they would give the right answer. But, unless so specially 
pressed, they think, speak, and act, exactly as if they did not know it. 
Crowds of people who, if they were examined, would show that they 
really know that all ‘Turkey’ is not Turkish, that all ‘ Austria’ is 
not Austrian, must yet be set down as practically thinking that they 
are so, because they habitually speak as if they thought so. And not 
only is speaking, whoever may be the speaker, really acting—for 
every man’s speech helps to make up the mass of public opinion, and 
so leads towards public action—but those whose more direct business 
it is to act are of all men the most liable to be influenced by these 


' See My, A. J. Evans, in the Fortnightly Review, April 1880. 
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inaccuracies of thought and expression. The diplomatist, of whatever 
rank—he who ought to know, and who in a certain sense does know, 
more of foreign affairs than any private man can know—is of all men 
the most exposed to influences which are likely to make him, in 
another sense, know less of foreign affairs than a well-informed 
and thoughtful private man. I remember some years ago reading 
an article, written by one who, I believe, was not strictly a diploma- 
tist, but who had certainly passed his life in the thick of national 
business. He dealt with the political position of several of the 
European states, and among others of the Austrian power. He was 
in no danger at all of believing that there was a single Austrian 
language spoken throughout all ‘ Austria.’ His facts could not be 
gainsaid; but his way of putting them was remarkable. He ex- 
plained to his readers that there was a considerable Slavonic element 
in * Austria,’ ‘even in those provinces, like Bohemia, which border 
on Germany.’ Nothing can be more undoubtedly true; but the 
way of putting it showed the state of mind of a man who had never 
stopped to think of the real present relations among the lands 
of which he was speaking, still less of the past events which have 
caused those present relations. He would seem never to have looked 
at any map earlier than 1815, perhaps at none earlier than 1866, 
His whole notion was that there was a power called Austria, quite 
distinct from Germany, that one province of Austria was called 
Bohemia, that both in that province and in others there was a con- 
siderable Slavonic element. The amusing and instructive thing is 
that the writer was clearly a little amazed that there should be a 
Slavonic element in ‘ Austria’ at all, and he was specially puzzled 
that there should be such an element in a province so near to Ger- 
many as Bohemia. In short he was surprised at finding that 
Beamish boys were Beamish boys.? He was in the same state as 
those who are surprised to find Welsh spoken in Wales, and French 
spoken in the Channel Islands. 

The special danger of the diplomatist, that which causes his special 
knowledge to be balanced by a special kind of ignorance, is that his 
line of life leads him to deal with princes, ministers, courts, hardly 
ever with nations. He is tempted to forget that there are such things 
as nations, or at all events to assume that every nation is necessarily 
represented by its so-called ‘ government.’ He is tempted to assume 
that the formal arrangements which are entered into between govern- 
ments must necessarily take effect,as by a kind of physical law, and 
to forget that the arrangements of governments need, after all, the 
practical consent of the nations which are concerned in them. The 
climax of this kind of feeling was reached when an English statesman 


2 I do not know whether the author of Alice in Wonderland, when he spoke of a 
‘ Beamish boy,’ knew that he was naming an ancient and honourable nation. Yet 
Beme was the name by which our forefathers knew the kingdom of Bohemia or 
Bohmen, and Beamish, which exists as a surname, like French and others of the kind, 
is its regularly formed gentile. 
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counselled the Christian subjects of the Turk not to listen to ‘ foreign 
intriguers,’ but to lay their grievances before ‘ their own Government.’ 
He forgot that those whom he counselled looked on the so-called 
‘ foreign intriguers’ as their own countrymen, engaged in a common 
cause. He forgot that what he called ‘ their own Government’ was in 
their eyes nothing but a system of foreign brigandage, which hindered 
them from having any government of theirown. He forgot that the 
existence of the ‘ government’ before which he counselled them to 
lay their grievances, was itself the greatest grievance of all, the root 
of all other grievances. Yet, if that English statesman had been 
minutely examined, it would most likely have been found that he 
really knew the plain facts of the case. Only those facts were so 
utterly contrary to diplomatic formule and diplomatic conventional 
assumptions that he forgot the facts in the formule and the assump- 
tions. He knew the facts ; yet he thought, spoke, and acted, exactly 
as if he had not known them. Thus the very men who ought to go 
to the root of the matter are led by the habits of their craft to 
accept names for things, and thereby to act in a manner which is 
unreal, unpractical, sometimes even sentimental. The ‘ Austrian Go- 
vernment,’ even the ‘ Turkish Government,’ must, as long as they 
exist and artificial diplomacy exists, be addressed according to the 
. conventional phrases of artificial diplomacy. But it will be a very 
unreal and unpractical kind of action if any English statesman is 
led by the habitual use of conventional forms to forget that those 
‘governments’ are not governments in the same sense as those of 
England, France, and Italy, as those of Germany and Russia, to forget 
that they are not, in the same way as those five, entitled to speak on 
behalf of a nation. 

In thus saying, I hope I may not be thought by any one to be 
guilty of the injustice of placing the ‘ Austrian Government’ on the 
same level as the ‘Turkish Government, with regard to its general 
practical working. I hope also that I may not be thought to have 
overlooked the great differences which may be found in the several 
positions of the five governments with which I have contrasted them. 
This last distinction I shall presently have to draw. But from the 
point of view of the moment, the ‘ Austrian Government’ and the 
* Turkish Government’ may be looked on as forming one class, and 
the other five governments—along with the governments of those 
other European states which do not rank as great powers—as form- 
ing another class. Indeed, of the two, the ‘ Turkish Government’ 
comes nearer to the position of a national government than the 
‘Austrian Government.’ To speak of the ‘Turkish, or more 
accurately ‘ Ottoman,’ ‘nation’ is often misleading; but the phrase 
may be justified in some lands and from some points of view. But 
there is no point of view from which we can look to any land in 
which an ‘ Austrian nation’ in any sense can be discovered. 

There is really no better test than that which is implied in the 
story of the man who expected to find the people of Ragusa speaking 
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‘ Austrian.’* As there is an English, a French, a German, an Italian, 
and a Russian language, so there is also a Turkish language. But 
there is no Austrian language. That is to say, in the most marked 
outward sign of nationality the Turks themselves make a nearer 
approach to nationality than the so-called ‘ Austrians.’ Looking at 
Europe only, we should say that the Turks—it is better in such dis- 
cussions to say the Ottomans—have no right to be called a nation. 
In Asia they undoubtedly have such a right. In Europe, in large 
parts of Asia, they are simply foreign intruders in the lands of other 
nations ; but in other large parts of Asia they are really the people 
of the land. I have said before now that, while we cannot put up 
with a Sultan-at Constantinople, we should have no quarrel with a 
Sultan at Iconium. The actual rule of the ring at Constantinople is 
quite as oppressive, though not quite in the same way, to the settled 
national Turk as it is to the Christian; still to the one it is the 
oppression of a native sovereign; to the other it is the oppression of 
a foreign invader. We may fairly say that there is an Ottoman 
nation. What we complain of is that a certain part of the Otto- 
man nation intrudes itself as a ruling order, caste, or gang, into the 
lands of other nations. Our traveller would, in any part of ‘ Turkey,’ 
have found some people who spoke the Turkish language; in some 
parts of ‘ Turkey ’ he would have found the Turkish language the only 
language spoken. But there is no part of ‘ Austria’ in which he 
would find any Austrian language spoken at all. And if, armed with 
greater accuracy of speech, instead of going to ‘ Austria’ to seek for 
the Austrian language, he had gone into ‘ Austro-Hungary,’ to seek 
for the Austro-Hungarian language, one can only guess that his fate 
might be the same asif he had gone forth in any age of English 
history to seek for a live Semi-Saxon. 

Now it may here be objected that, if Austria or Austro-Hungary 
is not a national power, so neither are some at least of the other five 
powers. If the test of language be taken, it may be said that, out 
of all the five, Italy alone can stand the test. Those parts of the 
kingdom of Italy which do not speak Italian are certainly so small 
that, in a general view of Europe, or even of Italy, it needs a strong 
magnifier to see them. It may be said that everybody in England 
speaks English; but if, for the somewhat inaccurate, or at least 
inadequate, name of England, we substitute the United Kingdom, or 
even Great Britain, or even England and Wales, there are within any 
of these limits some people who do not speak English at all; there 
is a perfectly visible proportion to whom English is not their natural 
tongue. So in France there are perfectly visible corners which speak 
other tongues than French. In the German Empire there are not 


* I am here assuming, in a slighter and more general way, the results of the inquiry 
which I have made in the article headed ‘ Race and Language,’ in my Third Series of 
Historical Essays. I have there spoken of some ‘ Austrian’ and ‘ Turkish’ questions 
in a more minute and scientific fashion than I can do here, and I have drawn some 
distinctions which I must here take for granted. 
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only visible corners which speak other tongues than German, but 
visible corners which would be glad to be separated from the German 
Empire. And if all people in France do not speak French, if all 
people in Germany do not speak German, still less do all people in 
Russia speak Russian. It is quite certain that none of the powers, 
not even Italy, exactly answers to a nation as defined by language. 
But three, perhaps four, answer to nations as defined in other ways. 
The strongest Home Ruler in Ireland does not ask that Ireland shall 
be so separated from Great Britain as that Great Britain and Ireland 
shall cease to form one whole in the face of other powers. Up to the 
changes of 1860 and 1871, one might have said that no one in France 
wished to be separated from France, and that no one out of France 
wished to be joined to France. This can no longer be said with the 
same exclusive truth ; but it is still perfectly true that those corners 
of France which speak some other tongue than French have not the 
faintest wish to be separated from France. The German Empire is 
far from containing all Germans, and it contains some who are not 
Germans; still it contains so great a majority of the German-speaking 
people everywhere, it contains so overwhelming a majority of German- 
speaking people within its own borders, that not only is it essentially 
a German state, but it is the representative state of the German 
people everywhere. In the Russian Empire, even in European Russia, 
the non-Russian elements are far greater and more important, and 
one element, perhaps more, would gladly part asunder from the others. 
Still the moving power of the Russian Empire is Russian, and though 
there is, as we shall presently see, a Russian population outside the 
Russian Empire, that population is not to be compared for a moment 
to the German population outside the German Empire. Thus, in all 
these cases, even in that where the political power is furthest from 
coinciding with a nation as defined by language, there is one race, 
one language, which is manifestly dominant, and which gives its 
national character to the power of which it is the head and centre. 
In ‘ Austria’ there is none such. In Hungary taken alone there is; 
but in ‘ Austria’ or ‘ Austro-Hungary’ there is none. There is no 
one dominant race, no one dominant language. Two races, two 
languages, are dominant in the sense of bearing rule over the others; 
a third race, a third language, is dominant in the sense of forming 
the great majority of the whole. In the kingdom of Hungary the 
Magyars form a ruling race among a majority of non-Magyar races, 
Slavonic, Rouman, and German. In the whole Austro-Hungarian 
dominions, Magyars and Germans side by side form two dominant 
races among other races more numerous than either. 

Now it is well to learn from an enemy, and there is one enemy 
who gives us his teaching day by day. This is the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the ‘Times,’ in whose letters we daily see what the 
official Austrian spirit has become under Jewish and Magyar 
ascendency. Nowhere do we see a more bitter and remorseless 
hatred towards the struggling nations of South-Eastern Europe, 
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whether under Austrian or under Turkish rule. But no one better 
understands the facts of the case. With him, if we ever find con- 
fusion of language, it does not mark confusion of thought, but is a 
sign of the fact that confusion of language is sometimes expedient. 
Something may in this way be learned almost every day from the 
Vienna correspondent’s despatches. But there was one despatch 
which, though now more than a month old—it appeared in the course 
of May—is worth as long a life as we can give it. The correspondent 
is speaking of those who had ventured to hint that the Austrian 
power might possibly be thinking of an extension in the South- 
eastern lands beyond the limits of Bosnia and Herzegovina. For 
the benefit of such pestilent persons the correspondent, in his more 
than official, his almost imperial manner, kindly explained the ethno- 
logical condition of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy with a clearness 
which left nothing to wish for. 


Those who make this insinuation, if they are not actuated by illwill, 
can have but an indifferent idea of the special character of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, which, unlike the other great empires of the Continent, 
with their compact nationalities, is formed of an union of a number of 
kingdoms and lands, inhabited by various nationalities. This constitution 
alone seems a bar to extension, which would infallibly lead to a disturbance, 
if not to the overthrow, of the existing organisation. If, however, this 
spirit of aggression and extension seems to be altogether out of the question, 
the duty of self-preservation and self-defence does not allow the Empire to 
look with indifference at the feeling of insurrection which is rising in the 
neighbouring Turkish Empire. All along the southern and south-eastern 
frontier of Austria-Hungary dwells a kindred population, so that any 
changes which this process of fermentation may produce in the Balkan 
Peninsula must needs react on the Austro-Hungarian population on the 
frontier, a large portion of which consists of refugees who came over in the 
last century and have settled there. Austria has no wish or interest to 
prevent the free development of these neighbouring populations, «ce. 


The difference between ‘ Austria-Hungary’ and other European 
states is here as clearly set forth as one could wish. But some 
questions arise. How is it that ‘this constitution’ can be ‘a bar to 
extension,’ when the power so ‘constituted’ has always extended 
itself whenever it has had a chance, down to the last filching of poor 
little Spizza? But let this pass. The instructive questions which 
arise out of this passage are these. What is the ‘Empire’ spoken of 
in one place, and the ‘ Austria’ spoken of in another? The ‘ Empire’ 
has ‘ duties,’ duties of ‘self-preservation and self-defence;’ it has 
feelings too; it ‘cannot look with indifference, and the like. 
‘ Austria’ again has ‘wishes’ and ‘interests ;’ at least she has ‘no 
wish or interest’ in a particular way, which implies that she may 
have wishes and interests in another way. So, further on in the 
same despatch, we read how ‘ Austria-Hungary’ ‘ cannot claim,’ ‘ can- 
not allow ;’ we read ‘ of the policy of Austria-Hungary,’ of ‘ Austrian 
interests,’ and so on, in a string of sentences in which personified 
‘ Austria’ does, wishes, feels, hopes, fears, this and that. The question 
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is, who does all this which is attributed to ‘ the Empire,’ to ‘ Austria,’ 
to ‘Austria-Hungary’? If we read that ‘ France’ did all this, we 
need ask no questions. ‘France’ would simply mean the French 
nation, and the French Government as acting on behalf of the 
French nation. There is a vast range of subjects, ali matters of 
foreign policy among them, on which all France, from Britanny to 
Provence, has the same duties, interests, wishes, feelings, and so 
forth. We cannot conceive one part of the country having duties, 
interests, &c., different from any other part. We cannot conceive a 
French government having interests, wishes, &c.—at all events it 
cannot have duties—different from the interests and wishes of the 
whole French nation. If it has any such interests and wishes, it at 
once forfeits its right to exist as a French government. But when 
the same kind of language is applied to ‘ Austria,’ the meaning is 
less clear. What is ‘Austria’? It clearly does not mean simply the 
German archduchy to which that name properly belongs. It means 
something greater even than the German circle to which that name 
was afterwards extended. It seems to take in the whole mass of the 
‘kingdoms and lands inhabited by various nationalities’ which have 
come together under the rule of the ruler of Austria. But can we say 
anything for certain about those various nationalities as a whole? 
Can we say that they have any common interests, common duties, 
common feelings, and the like? No one supposes that there is any 
difference in interests or wishes between Rennes and Marseilles, 
between Lille and Bayonne. But can we be sure that there is the 
same community of interest and feeling between Prag and Spizza, 
between Trent and Tzernovitz? Among the kingdoms and lands 
inhabited by various nationalities, can we be sure that all have the 
same ideas even on the subject of ‘ self-preservation and self-defence ’ ? 
It is just possible that a course which to the German or the 
Magyar might seem a course of self-preservation, might seem a 
course of self-destruction to the Italian or the Serb. The truth 
comes out in the passage which follows the words about self-preser- 
vation and self-defence. It is not the self-preservation and self- 
defence of any of the nationalities within the so-called ‘ Empire’ 
which is at stake, but only the self-preservation and the self-defence 
of the so-called ‘Empire’ itself. That is to say, the interests, the 
policy, the wishes, and so forth, attributed to the personified being 
called ‘ Austria’ or *‘ Austria-Hungary’ mean the interests and policy, 
not of the nations concerned, but simply of their common master. 
The whole talk about interest, duty, policy, and what not, turns out 
to mean simply that the master of all the kingdoms and lands spoken 
of wishes to keep them together, if he can. From his point of view, 
this is doubtless a matter of self-preservation and self-defence. 
Whether the kingdoms and lands themselves, with their various 
nationalities, look on the matter in the same light, is another 
question. While it is their ruler’s interest and policy to keep them 
together, it is quite possible that it may be their interest and policy 
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to part company. It certainly is not clear that the people of 
Bukovina or Transsilvania lost anything when Milan and Venice 
were restored to Italy. It is not clear that they would lose anything 
if Trent and Aquileia were restored also. It is not clear that the 
people of Bohemia or Galicia gained anything by the filching of 
Cattaro or of Spizza. It is not clear that they would lose anything, 
if Montenegro won back her own at Spizza and at Cattaro too. Our 
teacher unwittingly tells us a great deal. He teaches us that when 
the words ‘ interest,’ ‘ policy,’ ‘ wishes,’ and the like are coupled with 
the words ‘ Austria’ or ‘ Austria-Hungary,’ they have no reference what- 
ever to the interests and wishes of the kingdoms and lands which are 
meant to be included under those names, but that they mean simply 
the interests, wishes, policy, and so forth, of the prince and the 
dynasty under which those lands have been so strangely brought 
together. We mean something different from this when we speak of 
the interests or policy of England or France. 

These unwitting revelations lead us at once to the great differ- 
ence of all between ‘ Austria’ and the other five great powers, or rather, 
between ‘ Austria’ and all the other European powers, great and small. 
It is the only one about which the question can be raised whether 
it ought to be a power at all. England, France, Italy, Germany 
Russia, must exist, must be powers. Men, within or without their 
territories, may see much in the internal condition or in the outward 
position of any of those powers which they might wish to see other- 
wise ; but no sane person wishes that any of those powers should 
cease to exist. Frenchmen differ widely as to the form of govern- 
ment which they wish to see prevail in France ; but every Frenchman 
wishes that there should be some government of France, with a boun- 
dary at least not narrower than France has at this moment. Ex- 
ternal or internal enemies may wish that certain lands should be 
detached from Germany or Russia; no sane person wishes that 
Germany or Russia should be blotted out of the map of Europe. But 
it is a perfectly intelligible doctrine, on behalf of which sober 
arguments might be brought, that it would be better for Europe and 
for the nations concerned, if ‘Austria’ or ‘Austria-Hungary’ were 
blotted from the map of Europe. Such a doctrine might imply ‘ill- 
will’ towards the dynasty which rules those nations; it might be 
put forth in the purest good will towards the nations themselves. 
Look at the case inthis way. The worst that a reasonable enemy 
of Germany or Russia could ask would be that those powers should 
lose all their territory which is not German or Russian. Germany 
might undergo that loss without the slightest lessening of her real 
power and greatness. To Russiasuch a loss would be real and fright- 
ful ; but it would still leave a Russian nation, a Russian power. But 
try the same process on ‘ Austria.’ Cut off from ‘ Austria ’ whatever 
is not Austrian. If the word ‘ Austrian’ is here used in the strict 
sense, something would be left, namely, a single German duchy. 
But in the conventional sense in which the word is commonly used, 
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either everything would be left, or else nothing; for in that con- 
ventional sense the words ‘Austrian’ and ‘ Austro-Hungarian’ 
mean the whole extent of the possessions of the common ruler of 
Austria and Hungary. They do not mean one part more than 
another. In that sense there is no central ‘ Austria’ from which 
the non-Austrian parts can be cutoff. ‘ Austria,’ in that sense, might 
indeed be dissolved into its component elements. It could not, 
like the other powers, have its excrescences cut off from the centre, 
because there is no centre from which to cut the excrescences off. 

Now all this does not of itself prove that it is for the good of 
Europe, that it is for the good of the ‘kingdoms and lands’ with 
their ‘various nationalities, that the existing Austrian dominion 
should be thus broken up, thus dissolved into its component elements. 
It is a perfectly fair subject for argument whether such a change 
is to be wished for or not. There may be special reasons to show 
that it is right and expedient that a scrap of Germany, a scrap of 
Italy, a scrap of Poland, a scrap of Russia, a scrap of the Rouman 
and Servian lands, a few stray counties and lordships, here a sup- 
pressed commonwealth, here a stolen haven, should be joined with 
the kingdoms of Hungary, Bohemia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, to make 
up together an ‘ Austro-Hungarian monarchy.’ On the other hand, 
there may be reagons to show that it is right and expedient that so 
strange a collection of atoms should again be parted asunder. The 
burthen of proof may be made to lie either way. It may be held 
that whatever is should be held to be right until it is proved to 
be wrong. (Qr it may be held that a power so strange at first sight, 
so unlike all other powers, should be held to be wrong till it is proved 
to be right. This is not our present question. What is proved 
is that the Austrian power is something wholly different in its nature 
from the other five powers. What is proved is that the kind of lan- 
guage which is applied with more or less of truth to all the other 
powers, becomes misleading when it is applied to Austria. Words 
like ‘interest, ‘policy,’ ‘wishes,’ and the like, when applied to 
Austria do not mean what they mean when they are applied to 
England or France. They do not mean the interest, the policy, 
&c., of a nation, but simply the interest or policy of the common 
ruler of a crowd of nations or scraps of nations. And to speak of 
‘national feelings, ‘national independence,’ ‘ national honour,’ and 
the like, as applied to the Austrian power, is not merely mislead- 
ing—it is simple nonsense. There cannot be ‘national feelings,’ 
and the like, where there is no common nationality, and there is no 
common Austrian or Austro-Hungarian nationality. It may be 
deemed in Vienna a point of national honour to keep possession of 
Trent. Trent itself may think otherwise. What the Magyar looks 
on as national independence, the Serb and the Rouman may look on 
as national bondage. 


The formation of the Austrian power is one of the oddest pheno- 
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mena of history. It has something in common with the formation of 
its neighbour and rival Prussia. But it has points which are quite 
peculiar to itself, as the growth of Prussia has other points which are no 
less peculiar. In both cases a power has grown up, resting on no genuine 
national basis, but consisting of all the possessions which have by any 
means, fair or foul, peaceful or violent, come into the hands of a 
certain ruling house. Such powers have existed before, but they have 
seldom been so lasting. The Angevin dominion in the twelfth cen- 
tury, the Burgundian dominion in the fifteenth, were essentially of 
the same kind; but they lasted only for two or three reigns each. 
Prussia and Austria have been far more long-lived. The characteristic 
of powers of this kind is that they mark simply the advance of a 
dynasty, not that of either a nation or a city. But the difference 
between Prussia and Austria has been this, that Prussia has had a 
quasi-national character about it, while the career of Austria has been 
purely dynastic. The rulers of Prussia—I mean of course since the 
word Prussia began to take its present meaning—have held, and still 
hold, both German and non-German territory. But the German 
element has always been so predominant as to give its character to 
the whole, and to allow Prussia to grow in the end into the national 
head of Germany. Austria, on the other hand, starting from a more 
purely German origin than Prussia, has often tried to Germanize her 
non-German territories; but in by far the greater part of these she has 
never succeeded. Her last development has been the exact opposite 
to the German headship of Prussia. It has taken the form of the 
‘dual’ state of ‘ Austria-Hungary,’ in which the two dominant races, 
German and Magyar, have agreed to sit side by side as dominant 
races, among the various nationalities of tle endless kingdoms, duchies, 
counties, and lordships, which are held by the common sovereign of 
Austria and Hungary. 

The history of the mere name of Austria is remarkable. The 
German mark or frontier-land on the Danube, the bulwark of the 
German realm against the Magyar, took its name from its geo-+ 
graphical position. It was the Marca Orientalis, the Eastern mark. 
It was the Oesterreich, a name which our forefathers cut short into 
Ostrich, but which we now call by the Latin form Avwstria, a form 
which might easily suggest a wrong point of the compass. This 
Austria was not the only land so named. There was more than 
one Austria in other parts of Europe; the word had a kind of 
technical use wherever a land was divided into an eastern and a 
western portion. The eastern part of Lombardy was Austria, a fact 
which may now be safely proclaimed: twenty years ago or less, dan- 
gerous arguments might have been founded on it. So the eastern 
part of the old Frankish realm was Austria or Austrasia, two forms 
of the same word. And in both these cases the rest of the land, that 
which was not Austria, was known by the negative name of Neuwstria. 
We get the same division in the Ostro- or East-Goths, though their 
western fellows did in this case gain a positive and not a negative 
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name. Indeed one is sometimes tempted to wonder that there never 
was an Austria in our own island; the name might have been just as 
well applied to East-Anglia and Essex as it was to the lands which 
actually bore it. But it was only to the Austria on the Danube, the 
Oesterreich of the German realm, whose princes had the duty of keep- 
ing the German realm against the Magyar, that the name perma- 
nently clave. The mark became a duchy ; it was raised to the unique 
rank of archduchy. And an archduchy the true Austria, Upper and 
Lower, still remains; among all his endless titles, the king, duke, 
count, and lord of so many lands and cities, the self-styled Emperor, 
has never dropped his style as Archduke of Austria, The duchy of 
Austria was united in the twelfth century with that of Stetermark or 
Styria. The two passed for a moment to the Bohemian King Ottocar ; 
under him a power was formed which stretched from the Giant 
Mountains to the Hadriatic; but its head was at Prag, not at Vienna. 
But the history of Austria in the modern sense began with the grant 
of Austria and Styriato Albert of Habsburg in 1282. Since then the 
names ‘House of Austria’ and *‘ House of Habsburg,’ have had the 
same meaning. Austria was now united with the Swabian dominions 
of the Counts of Habsburg, and thus the dukes of Austria came to play 
a part in the affairs of the famous Confederation which arose on their 
borders in the West. From that time to our own, the Austrian house 
has been ever extending its dominions by every kind of means, and 
sometimes losing them by every kind of means. A crowd of German 
territories, greater and smaller, were added one by one, the county of 
Tyrol being the most worthy of notice. And to these German ter- 
ritories the Austrian name was in some sort extended. The Swabian 
and Alsatian possessions were known as Fore-Austria; the Austrian 
‘circle took in the whole German dominion of the Austrian House. 
The kingdom of Bohemia, a vassal state of the Empire, the kingdom 
of Hungary, lying altogether beyond the bounds of the Empire, so 
often chose Austrian princes for their kings that their crowns at last 
became hereditary in the Austrian house. Add to this the occasional 
possession of Italian kingdoms and duchies from the beginning of the 
last century to our own time—add the possession of the southern 
Netherlands from the beginning of the last century to the French 
Revolution—add the share of Poland won at the first partition, and 
the shorter possession of the share won at the third—add Dalmatia, 
won and lost and won again—add Ragusa and Cracow basely seized 
in modern times, and Trieste held for ages by the free commendation 
of its own citizens ; allow for endless dismemberments and annexations 
during the French revolutionary wars and the negotiations which fol- 
lowed them—all this gives us the picture of a power whose outward 
frontier has shifted as much as a frontier can shift, but which has 
always kept a solid mass of dominion in and near its original seat. 
We behold a power holding a very marked position, partly German, 
partly non-German, and able to use at pleasure its German and its 
non-German elements to influence each other. We behold a power, 
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the furthest removed of all powers from a really national character, a 
power made up of scraps of endless peoples, nations, and languages, each 
of which may be played off against the others, but which have no 
common tie of origin or of interest, which have nothing to bind them 
together except that a series of historical accidents have placed them 
all under the rule of the same prince. The old phrase of ‘ the House 
of Austria,’ now almost forgotten, but which used to be used where 
we now say ‘ Austria’ or ‘ Austria-Hungary,’ exactly expressed the 
truth of the case. It marked the distinction between the land in- 
habited by a nation and the territory possessed by a dynasty. The 
territory under Austrian rule was, and is, neither the land inhabited 
by an Austrian nation nor the land conquered by an Austrian nation ; 
it is neither a free confederation nor yet an assemblage of provinces 
dependent on a common centre; it is the dominion of the House of 
Austria and nothing else. It is made up of all those lands and 
cities which, having nothing else to bind them together, are bound 
together by the artificial and accidental tie that they all have at 
sundry times and in divers manners passed under the rule of the 
Austrian house. 

A power thus formed by a fortuitous concourse of atoms needed 
above all others some kind of traditional majesty, some kind of im- 
posing title, to make up for the lack of national being, and to give 
dignity to a dominion which might otherwise seem a grotesque col- 
lection of odds and ends. And that genius of happy accident which 
seems, from the thirteenth century onwards, to have ever watched 
over all things Austrian, did not fail to supply exactly what was 
wanted in the way of title and tradition. The thing lacking was 
found in the long connexion of the ducal and archducal House of 
Austria with the Roman Empire and the kingdom of Germany. The 
majesty of a long line of Caesars was gradually spread over the Aus- 
trian dukes and their motley territories. The first Duke of Austria 
of the line of Habsburg was also the first ruler of Austria who added, 
not indeed the imperial crown of Rome, but the royal crown of Aachen, 
to the ducal coronet. In the person of the first Albert, a duke of 
Austria rose in 1298 to the rank, not indeed of Emperor, but of 
King of the Romans. No other Austrian duke was chosen to that 
rank till the second Albert (fifth of Austria) in 1438; but from the 
second Albert onwards every King and Emperor was either a member 
of the Austrian house, a claimant of its dominions, or a husband or 
son of their female sovereign. Thus the ideas of Emperor and of 
Austria easily got confounded in many minds; it seemed impossible 
to conceive an Emperor who should not be duke of Austria, or a duke 
of Austria who should not be Emperor. It has been said in very re- 
spectable books that Duke Leopold at Morgarten commanded an Im- 
perial army. It was assumed that an Austrian army must have been 
an Imperial army, and that men at war with Austria must have 
been at war with the Empire. Yet the records of the time show 
that Lewis, King of the Romans and afterwards Emperor, rejoiced 
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with his loyal men of the Three Lands on their victory over his 
Austrian enemy. In later times a cloud of impenetrable darkness 
seems to hang over the position of Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary 
and Archduchess of Austria in her own right, Empress through the 
election of her husband to the Imperial Crown. We may well believe 
that Duke Francis of Lorraine would never have been chosen Empe- 
ror if he had not been the husband of the Queen and Archduchess ; 
still it is in his Imperial election that we have the key to what seems 
to many people her mysterious title of Empress-Queen. It has been 
said in book after book that the succession to the Empire was settled 
by that Pragmatic Sanction by which Charles the Sixth secured his 
hereditary states to his daughter. Not a few writers seem puzzled 
when they find the daughter of one Emperor, the wife of another, the 
mother of two more, spoken of, as she necessarily was from the death 
of her father to the election of her husband, simply as Queen of Hun- 
gary. Confusion of course reached its height when, in 1804, the 
Emperor Francis the Second, to the titles of Roman Emperor-elect 
and King of Germany, added that of ‘ Hereditary Emperor of Austria’ 
—when in 1805 he was styled in the Treaty of Pressburg * Emperor of 
Germany and Austria’—when in 1806 he laid aside his Roman and 
German titles, and went on reigning by the style of Emperor of Aus- 
tria, King of Hungary, and all the rest. 

We have now reached the days of the ‘ Austrian Empire,’ the 
days of that title of ‘ Emperor of Austria,’ which a moment’s thought 
shows to be so strange and anomalous, but which the usage of seventy- 
six years has made so familiar that in modern writings we not un- 
commonly find it carried back to ages in which it was never heard. 
Not only the Emperors of the last century, but Emperors of far earlier 
times—Emperors who had nothing to do with the Austrian duchy 
except to receive its homage—are not uncommonly made to suffer 
under this title of yesterday. I believe I have seen Frederick Bar- 
barossa himself spoken of as an ‘ Emperor of Austria.’ This amazing 
confusion is the best comment on the way in which the special mean- 
ing which even in the last century attached to the title of Emperor has 
been wholly forgotten in our own day. Till 1804 the Imperial title 
still carried with it a claim to represent, in some way or other, by 
descent or by analogy, the power of Rome, Eastern or Western. We 
may even say that it was in that sense that the title was taken by the 
elder Buonaparte. By calling himself Emperor, he meant to challenge 
a position beyond that of the local Kings of France, the position, 
in short, of Charles the Great. What Francis the Second, already 
Roman Emperor-elect, meant by calling himself Hereditary Emperor 
of Austria, is less easy to explain. One is tempted to think that he 
had forgotten who he was. But the new form was plainly designed 
to announce that the House of Austria, as the House of Austria, 
apart from any elective Roman or German crowns, was at least the 
equal of the House of Ajaccio. 

One thing is certain, that, with whatever motive it was that the 
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last heir of the Caesars called himself Erbkaiser von Oesterreich, the 
thing has paid. It enabled him to keep on his Imperial style and 
Imperial pretensions after he had cast aside his character as heir of 
the Cesars. He wes Emperor before; he went on being Emperor 
still; he seemed simply to resign a position external to his own states, 
but to lose nothing of power or dignity within them. Whether 
names and titles ought to influence men’s thoughts and actions or 
not, as a matter of fact they do influence them, pedantic as it may 
be to acknowledge the fact that they do. It is quite certain that the 
‘Emperor of Austria’ has held a position in Europe which could not 
have been held by a simple King of Hungary and Archduke of 
Austria. The Imperial title has dazzled men’s minds; it has led 
them to see a connexion, which has neither historical nor practical 
existence, between the odd collection of territories in or out of Ger- 
many which have come. together in Austrian hands, and the ancient 
majesty of Germany and of Rome. It has thrown a false air of an- 
tiquity and legitimacy over a very modern creation, made up largely 
of very modern pilferings. Many people, whenever they see a two- 
headed eagle, cry out ‘ Austria,’ forgetful that the bird of Cesar is 
the lawful bearing of Cesar and of none other, and that when Francis 
of Austria laid aside his Roman empire and German kingdom, he 
should, according to all the laws of heraldry, have been content with 
the lion of his archduchy. For an archduke of Austria to use the 
Imperial arms because he is the descendant of an elective Emperor, 
is really as absurd as it would be for a private Englishman to use the 
arms of an English see because he is the descendant of one of its 
former bishops. But all these seeming trifles pay ; they produce an 
effect of continuity, of antiquity, where there is no continuity, no 
antiquity. The Emperor with his eagle can hold himself much 
higher than the archduke could hold himself with his lion. A power, 
essentially modern, upstart, revolutionary, which exists only by tread- 
ing down every historic right and every national memory, has, by 
shifting from one character to another, by playing off one character 
against another, come to be looked on as the venerable embodiment of 
legitimacy and conservatism. The legitimacy is a little doubtful: 
about the conservatism there is no question. The one Austrian rule 
—a rule, to be sure, not peculiar to Austria—has ever been to get 
all that can be got, and when it is got, to keep it. 

Still the phrase ‘Empire of Austria’ suggests a geographical 
question. Where is it? What are its boundaries? The ‘ Heredi- 
tary Emperor of Austria’ did not lay aside his style of archduke. 
What were the relations between the ‘ Empire’ and the archduchy ? 
Did the ‘Empire’ take in all the possessions of the Austrian house, 
German, Hungarian, Italian, Polish, or any other? Since 1867 the 
question has been a little easier to answer. Since the establishment 
of the dual system, the Empire of Austria and the Kingdom of 
Hungary have been two states with a common sovereign. This 
seems to give us a means of making at least a negative definition of 
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the Empire of Austria. It is that part of the dominions of the com- 
mon ruler of Austria, Hungary, and several other states, which 
is not the kingdom of Hungary. Shall we say that the land which 
was once the Austria, the eastern mark, of Germany has become the 
Neustria, the western mark, of Hungary? Shall we go a step 
further? According to ancient precedent, what was not Austria was 
Neustria. Oneistempted to turn the analogy about. The sovereign 
of Hungary is also sovereign of some other lands which can be de- 
fined only as not being Hungary. Their most descriptive name would 
seem to be Nungaria or Nungarn. 

There is really no tie but this negative one to unite the arch- 
duchy of Austria and the duchies immediately connected with it, with 
Bohemia, Moravia, Austrian Silesia, Tyrol, Trent, Trieste, Aquileia, 
Istria, Dalmatia, Cattaro, Spizza, Galicia and Lodomeria, Bukovina, 
and any other land where Francis Joseph may reign in any cha- 
racter other than that of King of Hungary. These lands make up 
Nungaria; nothing more can be said of them. The odd thing is 
that several of these lands can be claimed by their present master in 
no other character than that of King of Hungary. The feeble claim 
to Galicia put forth at the first partition of Poland was that it had, 
at two remote periods, been held by Hungarian kings. It had never 
been held by any Austrian duke. The equally feeble claim to 
Dalmatia was that several kings of Hungary had also been kings of 
Dalmatia; no Austrian duke ever had been so. Yet Galicia and 
Dalmatia count, not to Hungary but to Nungary. It is practically 
better that they should so count; but the historical confusion is re- 
markable. Yet again, the King of Hungary could put forth at least 
as good a title to the old kingdom of Bosnia or Rama as he could put 
forth to Galicia and Dalmatia. Yet he is content to ‘administer’ 
one of the kingdoms of his predecessors, not as duke, not as king, not 
as Emperor, but as the vassal of the Turk. Yet again, how many 
people remember that part of the territory which Austria wrung from 
Poland had been in earlier times wrung by Poland from Russia? As 
a matter of fact, Alexander is not ‘ Emperor of all the Russias,’ while 
Francis Joseph holds the old Red Russia, the so-called Galicia and 
Lodomeria. 


The Austrian power is a fact ; while it exists as a power, it is en- 
titled to be treated in formal matters like any other power. But it 
is not wise to forget its real nature. While each of the other powers 
answers to a nation, or at least hasa nation as its kernel, the Austrian 
power has no national basis whatever. A Hungarian power would 
have a national basis in the Magyar nation; an Austro-Hungarian 
power has none. It is a mere accidental gathering of odds and ends, 
which must fall to pieces the moment the several nations concerned 
feel at once the wish and the power to part asunder. When the 
German is drawn to his fellow-Germans, the Italian to his fellow- 
Italians, the Slave to his fellow-Slaves, the Rouman to his fellow- 
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Roumans, what will be left of the ‘great constitutional power’ of 
Lord Salisbury’s admiration? The Magyar and nothing else. Some 
years back, before the events of 1875-1878, some observers of 
South-Eastern affairs—I must confess to having been myself one of 
them ‘—cherished the hope that the Hungarian kingdom, as the most 
settled state of South-Eastern Europe, might, when freed from its 
artificial connexion with German and Italian yoke-fellows, have be- 
come, whether under the shape of a Confederation or any other, the 
centre of the other nations of South-Eastern Europe. Such a ‘ solu- 
tion,’ to use the cant phrase of diplomacy, was possible so lately as 
five years ago; it has become, for the present at least, impossible by 
the position taken up both by the Magyars as a people and by the 
Austro-Hungarian power asa power. The hope which I have just 
spoken of was kindled in. many minds by the state of things which 
was to be seen in the lands east of the Hadriatic, at the time when 
the war first began in Herzegovina in 1875. ‘That war began, very 
significantly, immediately after the visit of Francis Joseph to his 
Dalmatian kingdom, a visit which was universally understood to be 
a visit of reconciliation to his Slavonic subjects. It was at that 
moment perfectly open to him to have put himself at the head of the 
Slavonic movement, and to have done all, and more than all, that 
Russia did afterwards, without awakening anything like the same 
jealousy which was awakened by the action of Russia. Such a policy, 
boldly carried out, might have changed the prince who still calls him- 
self King of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Slavonia—to say nothing of 
Bohemia, Galicia, and Lodomeria—into the head of a Slavonic em- 
pire, like that which was striven for by the Servian Stephen, and in 
earlier times by the Bulgarian Simeon and Samuel. That is to say, 
the Hungarian kingdom might have grown into a great Slavonic 
power. Such a change must, sooner or later, have led to a separation 
between the Austrian and Hungarian realms, and to the restoration 
of Austria in some shape or other to its natural connexion with Ger- 
many. And, towards the end of 1875, things really looked as if the 
beginning of such a chain of events had actually taken place. 
Austria was helping the people of Herzegovina in their struggle with 
the Turk in every way short of actually making war on the Turk. 
Presently all these hopes faded away, and Austria, from the friend, 
became the enemy of the struggling nations. The change was not 
wonderful. The policy which would have enabled Francis Joseph 
to carry out the dreams of Charles VI. was in itself a very bold one; 
it was contrary to all Magyar interests; it was contrary to Austrian 
interests in the narrower sense. But since that change in Austrian 
policy—of which the kidnapping of Ljubibratich on foreign ground 
may be taken as the most marked outward sign—everything has to 


4 I put forth this hope in the first edition of my First Series of Historical Essays, 
p. 282, as late as 1871. In 1879 I had to speak in another tone, in the Third Series 
PP- 413, 416. 
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be looked at in another way. From that time every advance of 
Austria in the South-Eastern lands has meant, not the possible growth 
of a great Slavonic power, but the further sacrifice of the Slavonic 
nations to the narrowest dynastic interests. The power which might 
have entered Bosnia and Herzegovina as a deliverer at last entered 
those lands as a conqueror. They are at this moment held as a con- 
quered land. Under Austrian ‘administration,’ the old grievances 
have not been redressed, and some new grievances have been created. 
Christians and Mussulmans are beginning to forget their old quarrels 
in common loathing of the foreign yoke. The dealings of Austria 
with Montenegro at the Berlin Treaty were all in the same spirit.’ 
The principality was forbidden to annex the kindred lands which 
were eager to be annexed, but was allowed to annex alien lands which 
had no wish to be annexed, but whose annexation was necessary for 
Montenegro to win her way to the sea. All this shows that the 
Austrian power is the most immediate and most dangerous enemy of 
South-Eastern freedom. Nowhere did the accession to power of the 
English friends of South-Eastern freedom awaken a stronger feeling 
of fear and loathing than it awakened in Austria, if by ‘Austria’ we 
understand the official circles of Vienna and Pesth; nowhere was it 
welcomed with more enthusiastic delight than in Austria, if by that 
word we understand the vast majority of the nations which are still 
under the rule of Vienna and Pesth. To the Slavonic and Rouman 
subjects of the Austrian and Hungarian crowns—the people who of 
all the people of Europe have the feeblest means of making their 
voice heard in other lands—no less than to all the nations which are 
still under the Turk, Mr. Gladstone’s triumph was indeed glad 
tidings of great joy. His accession to power was at once followed by 
a formal denial on the part of the representative of Austria in Eng- 
land of schemes which, as everyone knew, were the most cherished 
schemes of Austrian policy. The real meaning of what passed be- 
tween Mr. Gladstone and Count Karolyi was understood at once in 
Austrian official circles; after a certain amount of puzzledom at some 
expressions which might well have been otherwise worded, it was soon 
understood by the nations whom it specially concerned. To know 
what is really going on in those parts we must go a little deeper 
than the despatches “which fly daily from one great capital to another. 
Vienna and Constantinople may tell London the mind of Vienna and 
Constantinople, or of some classes in Vienna and Constantinople. But 
better light may be had from more obscure ‘ provincial’ sources, say 
from Manchester and Philippopolis. How the people of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina feel under Austrian ‘administration’ may be seen, not 
uncommonly, in the letters which pass from Ragusa to the ‘ Manchester 
Guardian.’® Howsuch ‘administration’ looks in the eyes of a people 
who have gained what turns out to be the better boon of ‘ adminis- 


5 See more in Historical Essays, Third Series, p. 410. 
® See an instance, the latest of the series, June 7. 
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trative autonomy,’ may be seen in the press of Southern Bulgaria. 
The ‘ Maritza’ of Philippopolis, which has always a page or two of 
French, has lately been very instructive reading. It was plain-spoken 
enough while the Russians were in the land. Then the nominal 
restoration of Southern Bulgaria to Turkish rule brought with it a 
singular fit of respectful language towards his Majesty the Sultan. 
Now that experience has shown that Turkish rule in Southern 
Bulgaria is purely nominal, above all, now that England is no longer 
to be reckoned among the enemies of Bulgarian freedom, the South- 
Bulgarian print has taken heart again. Turkish oppression in Mace- 
donia, Austrian oppression in Bosnia and Herzegovina, are freely 
spoken of and are bracketed together. When an Austrian minister 
speaks of ‘regenerating Turkey’—whatever that may mean—the 
‘ Maritza’ hopes that the regeneration will at least not be done after 
the Austrian pattern. These are certainly signs of the times. It 
does not become any of us to foretell what may happen; but in care- 
fully looking at things as they do happen, it will make them clearer 
if we bear in mind that ‘ Austrian interests,’ and the like, as those 
words are understood in official language, mean something wholly 
different from the interests of the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and further, that they mean something wholly different from the in- 
terests of the avowed Slavonic and Rouman subjects of the Austrian 
and Hungarian Crowns. 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 


Tne Artist. 


Truth in its unity hath many sides ; 

One Beauty rules infinity of change ; 

Art, a free spirit, through all realms may range, 
Embracing Truth and Beauty for her guides. 
All doors are open to them; where abides 

Their foot the roof is sacred, lowly grange 

Or temple-court ; no home to them is strange, 
From starry vault to nook where flowret hides. 


And, Artists, hearken! Holding fast their hand, 
Ye shall learn secrets, each a special one— 
Not of mere skill; the imitative band 
Of craftsmen may not catch the whispered tone. 
Truth beautiful is Art ; who understand 
This to create are Artists, they alone. 
A. B. 
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Or of the most noteworthy literary phenomena of our generation 

is the popularity of the poet who, for a time, chose to be known 
as ‘A New Writer, and whose familiar designation now is the 
‘Author of the “ Epic of Hades.”’ When the first series of his 
‘Songs of Two Worlds’ appeared, the poet was hailed as a fresh and 
distinct power, and one that ere long would be widely and heartily 
recognised, At short intervals there came the second and the third 
series, both of them showing increased knowledge and skill, and 
proving that the sympathetic range and the command of pathos 
evinced in the first volume had been cultivated and chastened into a 
full and vigorous maturity. The first series appeared in 1872, the 
second in 1874, and the third in 1875, and such was the instant 
popularity of the poems that no buyer whose enthusiasm began with 
the third could complete his set by adding the two previous volumes. 
These were hopelessly out of print. The British public, despite Mr. 
Browning’s satirical despair of their intellectual grasp, had shown 
themselves capable at least of buying volumes of reflective poetry, and 
any sudden neophyte was left to his melancholy longing. Happily, 
however, the author was induced, in 1878, to reprint the bulk of 
the three series in one volume. These significant words occur in the 
preface to this ultimate form of the work:—‘ The demand for a 
re-issue of “ Songs of Two Worlds ” makes it essential to lose no time 
in presenting this volume to the public.’ The preface is dated from 
Penbryn, which is a name suggestive of the Cymri, and an accom- 
panying photograph appears to have been executed at Carmarthen. 
The poet’s name is not printed on the title-page, and the portrait 
and accompaniments are, no doubt, given to impress individuality 
without undue show of personality or egoism. Indeed, it is one of 
the leading thoughts in the poems that it is better to be true to one’s 
spiritual nature than to live merely for popular applause. The poet 
is not afraid lest the public should find him out, but he is more 
anxious that they should know his philosophy of culture than that they 
should look upon himself as a social entity. In his noble address 
‘To an Unknown Poet,’ in which he pays a tribute to his compatriot 
Henry Vaughan the Silurist, we find this announcement of the poet’s 
nativity and sympathies :— 


Dear friend, who, two long centuries ago, 
Didst tread where since my grandsires trod, 

Along thy devious Usk’s untroubled flow, 
Breathing thy soul to God, 
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I seek, I, born in these our later days, 
Using the measure thou didst love, 
With halting tribute of too tardy praise, 

A poet throned above. 


Thou hast rejoined thy dear ones now, and art, 
Dear soul, as then thou wouldst be, free : 

I, still a prisoner, strive to do my part 
In memory of thee. 


Thou art so high and yet unknown: shall I 
Repine that I too am obscure # 

Nay, what care I, though all my verse shall die, 
If only it is pure? 


The reference to Vaughan and his favourite measure is signifi- 
cant, and the opening stanza of Vaughan’s poem on ‘* Departed Friends’ 
may be quoted as showing how thoroughly the modern poet sympa- 
thises with his predecessor :-— 


They are all gone into the world of light ! 
And [alone sit lingering here. 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


Vaughan, too, is eonsistent in his admiration of duty well performed 
—of individual heroism, however obscure, in preference to blind ad- 
herence to the movements of the crowd. He sums up, in his ‘ Rules 
and Lessons,’ what he conceives to be the true man’s attitude, in this 
wise :— 

A sweet self-privacy in a right soul 

Outruns the earth, and lines the utmost pole, 


The author of the ‘ Epic of Hades’ is a warm advocate of manliness 
such as this. In all his poetry one feels that what is said is the ex- 
pression of what is felt and believed, and what, moreover, the poet 
cannot help saying. He depends for his effect upon his quiet refine- 
ment, his sure though delicate touch, and his influence over subtle 
chords of association and the recondite harmonies of grave sentiment. 
Both on his own showing, and as illustrated in his practice, the poet 
is not eager for the applause of the vulgar; he would rather, indeed, 
have none of it than catch it at a run or at the expense of his own 
calm dignity and self-command. He will resort to no trick of verse, 
nor pander to any unworthy passion, but will quietly and steadily 
go on his way, giving unpretentious expression to the best that is in 
him. There is music, too, in his verse, but the grouping of phrases 
and the management of cadences are dependent less upon the sound 
and more upon the sentiment. Indeed, a tendency towards superfluity 
of sentiment is just the one feature of these poems that a captious 
criticism might point to as a flaw. Yet it is quite possible to 
No. 607 (No. CXXvVII. Ne 8S.) E 
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sympathise with the author, and to deprecate any charge of egotism, 
when he says in ‘ Songs of Two Worlds ’— 


If ever, for a passing day, 
My careless rhymes shall gain to please, 
I would that those who read may say, 
‘Left he no more than these ?’ 


The prevailing note of these songs is pathetic. They invite pensive 
musing at intervals rather than continuous study. We are taken 
by the deep mellow suggestiveness of what is uttered rather than by 
the musical quality of the utterance. Even so, there are times 
when we can listen to the blackbird rather than the thrush, when we 
would rather ‘hear the cushies croon’ than be thrilled by all the 
force and passionate fervour of the nightingale. Schubert will cer- 
tainly never fail to attract us because he is not Beethoven, and 
Pindar soaring with mighty sweep may please us less at times than 
Euripides ‘the human with his droppings of warm tears.’ Certainly, 
the poet is entitled to hope that readers may wish more of him, for 
while human nature remains what it is there will be room for the 
skilful expression of genuine tender sentiment. Just as in a grove, 
in the spring months, we may hear one supreme thrush whose voice 
is enough for the neighbourhood, and by its very force and compass 
precludes rivalry, while within a comparatively small space several 
blackbirds give forth their rich thoughtful lyrics nor once suggest 
interference or competition; so for one mighty interpreter of the 
passion of life—its defeats and its triumphs—there may be several 
whose sphere is the expression of reflective pathos, tender regret, 
quiet but firm aspiration. We find a true interpreter of the latter 
kind in these songs and other poems. The ‘Songs of Two Worlds’ 
are not lyrics of fervid emotion, glowing passion, ineffable sweet 
fluency, like those of Burns; they are rather little discourses in 
lyrical form which do not run away with the reader but hold him. 
If read leisurely, as the poet intends they should be, they will be 
found to contain some of the best, profoundest, soberest thinking of 
this generation. But we must not look for sparkle and brilliant 
effects, and we must be less anxious to reach the end of the volume 
than to grasp the deep significance of each separate unity. The poet 
deals with the world that is, and the world that the human spirit is 
fit to occupy, and thus his separate themes have individual interest, 
and demand direct undivided attention. 

A leading thought with all poets of reflective pathos is that the 
human spirit is in direct contact with unceasing movement and 
change, that the loved faces disappear and the favourite objects get 
beyond our grasp, while we ourselves are powerless to stay the fleeting 
breath or prevent the relentless process of transformation. Shelley 
sums up the thoughtful man’s feeling in regard to this in his epi- 
grammatic utterance that ‘nought may endure but mutability.’ 
Some of Wordsworth’s finest sentiment rests on this pathetic atti- 
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tude, and it regulates the best thinking of Bryant, the foremost of 
purely reflective poets produced thus far in America. So, too, with 
the best of these songs. Take, for example, ‘The Wanderer, which 
is the poet’s setting of that. engrossing theme, the painful getting of 
experience. It is a faithful, exhaustive, and deeply interesting nar- 
rative. The passing allusion to the philosophy of the Greeks, as 
represented by the three most potent of their thinkers, and to the 
strength and weakness of Buddhism and the other Asiatic systems, is 
a good specimen both of the method of the poem and the author’s 
style. 
, The sweet Ideal Essences revealed, 
To that high poet-thinker’s eyes I saw ; 
The archetypes which underset the world 
With one broad perfect Law. 


The fair fantastic Commonwealth, too fair 

For earth, wherein the wise alone bore rule— 
So wise that oftentimes the sage himself 

Shows duller than the fool ; 


And that white soul, clothed with a satyr’s form, 
Which shone beneath the laurels day by day, 
And, fired with burning faith in God and Right, 

Doubted men’s doubts away ; 


And him who took all knowledge for his own, 
And with the same swift logical sword laid bare 
The depths of heart and mind, the mysteries 
Of earth and sea and air ; 


And those on whom the visionary East 

Worked in such sort, that knowledge grew to seem 
An ecstasy, a sudden blaze, revealed 

To crown the mystic’s dream ; 


Till, once again, the old light faded out, 

And left no trace of that fair day remain— 
Only a barren method, binding down 

Men’s thoughts with such a chain 


That knowledge sank self-slain, like some stout knight 
Clogged by his harness; nor could wit devise 
Aught but ignoble quibbles, subtly mixed 
With dull theologies. 


Thus does the poet continue to delineate, with appreciation of 
worth and with sound judgment, the various stages the anxious soul 
arrives at and passes in the quest. of truth. Nor does he rest merely 
in this, and content himself with declaring a passing show or preach- 
ing a vanity of vanities, but he strives for a substantial unity, and 
an abiding climax. 

E2 
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Till prizing union more than dissidence, 
And holding high the race, I came to prove 
A spring of sympathy within, which swelled 
To a deep stream of love. 


And Knowledge gave me gold, and power, and fame, 
And honour ; and Love, a clearer, surer view : 
Thus in calm depths I moored my weary soul, 
Fast anchored to the True. 


The pathos of our poet, then, is not merely passive with possible 
dejection in store; it is rich with a trustful music and bright with 
the confidence of hope. We may not be able to reason out all that 
is implied in our lot, far less what may be the aim of that Cosmos in 
which we are set; but at any rate we have intuitions, and Faith is 
above Knowledge. 


Tho’ much be taken, much is left, 
Not all forsaken nor bereft ; 

From change on change we come to rest, 
And the last moment is the best. 


In this view, therefore, every man ought to do at once, and with 
energy, what his hand finds waiting. The Present isthe deep and instant 
concern of every soul, and there is nothing sadder than the missing 
of golden opportunities and the wasting of powers. Thus ‘The 
Apology,’ gives the author’s view of the true sphere of the poetical 
artist— 
To sing To-day, 
Not dead years past and fled away, 
But this alone—To-day ; 


and the ground of his conviction is that there is always poetry for 
the making, if only there be the observing eye, the true sympathetic 
chords, and the worthy utterance. There is.the same human nature 
now as existed for Homer and schylus. Shakespeare, in the six- 
teenth century, could stand forth as the prophet of mankind ; Swift, 
in the eighteenth, could satirize the race; and in the nineteenth, 
Mr. Carlyle can revile follies for all time. The poet of our day, 
also, can find material for his purpose if he only look about him, and 
it is the successful grasping and setting of generalizations that give 
life and charm to studies like ‘The Organ Boy,’ ‘The Children 
of the Street,’ and ‘The Enigma.’ The poet is not inclined to fling 
up his cap and cheer in the wake of success, but he goes thoroughly 
with every manly aspiration and every virtuous effort. Thus, after 
some sharp and pointed criticism of what this age admires, he looks 
forward and exclaims :— 


There shall come from out this noise of strife and groaning 
A broader and a juster brotherhood, 

A deep equality of aim, postponing 
All selfish seeking to the general good. 
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There shall come a time when each shall to another 
Be as Christ would have him—brother unto brother. 


In the ‘Ode on a Fair Spring Morning’ the conditions of a higher 
life are insisted on, from consideration of man’s own capabilities ; 
while in ‘ Evensong ’—one of the best poems added to the language 
since Wordsworth—there is an elaborate and beautiful series of 
reflections, embodying what is virtually the author’s confession of 
faith. It is frank, distinct, profound, calculated to impress if not 
to convince, and charged with fine feeling, remarkable reflective 
power, and steady speculative energy. These lines, after long wrest- 
ling with doubt and near approach to the blackness of darkness, come 
with the inspiring tones of a trumpet to rouse men to the pressing 
interests of the Present :— 


We have heard His voice, and we hear it sound wider and more increased, 
To the sunset plains of the West from the peaks of the furthest East. 


For the quick and the dead, it was given ; for them it is sounding still, 
And no pause of silence shall break the clear voice of the Infinite Will. 


Not only through Christ long since, and the teachers of ages gone, 
But to-day He speaks, day by day, to those who are toiling on ; 


More clear perhaps then to the ear, and with nigher voice and more 
plain, 
But still the same Teacher Divine, speaking to us again and again. 


For I like not his creed, if any there be, who shall dare to hold 
That God comes to us only at times far away in the centuries old. 


In the ‘Epic of Hades’ we have the Past used to inform and 
enrich the Present. As we have seen, the poet considers it his duty 
to * sing To-day’ rather than to dwell upon Antiquity for its own sake, 
and thus he goes back to the myths of ancient Greece not merely 
for their poetic quality, but also because the Past in its essential 
features is really the Present. The dead may bury their dead how 
and when they will, but the vital interests that were at stake of yore, 
the spiritual impulses, the stern truthful activities are not dead, and 
have a deep significance for this and for all time. That Tantalus 
was immersed, as the ancient poets describe, that Sisyphus wrestled 
with a rock, that Ixion whirled hopelessly on a wheel, that Narcissus 
swooned beside a fountain, that Marsyas was flayed for his presump- 
tion, and that Helen was all that Homer makes her—these, and 
similar romantic conceptions, are the artistic crudities of the primal 
time, and need special reproduction only for the initiated and those 
whom they may particularly concern. Mr. William Morris, Mr. 
Swinburne, and their best followers, wiil satisfy the most ardent 
English student of the Past who wishes to read Greek myths in his 
own tongue. In the*Epic of Hades’ the aim is more than mere 
revival; it is that, too, in a certain measure, but it is chiefly the 
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setting of the myths in accordance with their poetical beauty and 
their deep spiritual meaning. The poem is not an epic in the strict 
sense of the word ; it is rather a series of dramatic monologues super- 
intended by the poet himself. The conception is not unlike that of 
the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates, and the work should serve a similar 
purpose on a wider scale. Every individual has a part in life to 
play, and he may be warned, guided, and strengthened by the 
examples thus depicted from ancient mythology. Friendship, fide- 
lity, patriotism, avarice, selfishness, revenge were features of human 
character then as now; and, despite what is known as the accumu- 
lated hereditary wisdom of countless generations, there are still fresh 
beginnings to make, careers to enter upon, triumphs to admire, 
failures to deplore. 


For while a youth is lost in soaring thought, 
And while a maid grows sweet and beautiful, 
And while a spring-tide coming lights the earth, 
And while a child, and while a flower is born, 
And while one wrong cries for redress and finds 
A soul to answer, still the world is young ! 


There may be some who will take objection to the interpretation 
of the myths as given in this poem, and who will say that at any rate 
it is inconsistent to make the interlocutors the expounders as well. 
The objection certainly is possible, but not particularly valid, and it 
will occur only on the first blush and as a feature of a hasty and 
unreflecting criticism. The poem postulates development, and that 
too is quite in keeping with the genius of Greek mythology itself. 
In any case, the poet has preferred this method, and the reader has 
simply to accept it and make the most of the arrangement. After 
all, there is a sense of fitness in regarding this allegorical treatment ; 
it disposes at a sweep of the omnipotent Sun-myth, and reduces the 
manifold romance of antiquity to tangible human conditions. The 
story of Andromeda, for example, has been told in English by Charles 
Kingsley on purely classical lines. It is all there, as Ovid told it, 
and it is set off, besides, with the long roll of the hexameter. In 
the ‘ Epic of Hades’ the maid gives her story in due narrative form, 
but with an added philosophy of it rendered possible from her new and 
more penetrating outlook. It is the poet’s gloss, of course, but does 
it not add force and point that it should be declared by Andromeda 
herself ? 


I seem to see new meaning in my life, 

And all the deeds I spoke of. Evermore 

The young life comes, bound to the cruel rocks 

Alone. Before it the unfathomed sea 

Smiles, filled with monstrous growths that wait to take 
Its innocence. Far off the voice and hand 

Of love kneel by in agony, and entreat 

The seeming careless gods. Still when the deep 

Is smoothest, lo, the deadly fangs and coils 
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Are nigh to smite with death. And o’er the crags 
Of duty, like a sudden sunbeam, springs 

Some golden soul half mortal, half divine, 
Heaven-sent, and breaks the chain, and evermore 
For sacrifice they die, through sacrifice 

They live and are for others, and no grief 

That smites the humblest but reverberates 

Thro’ all the close-set files of time, and takes 

The princely soul that from its royal towers 
Looks down and sees the sorrow. 


So, too, at the close of the beautiful, and beautifully told myth 
of Persephone, we have a characteristic gathering-up of the threads, 
a familiar climax of reflection :— 

Time calls and Change 
Commands both men and gods, and speeds us on 
We know not whither ; but the old earth smiles 
Spring after spring, and the seed bursts again 
Out of its prison mould, and the dead lives 
Renew themselves, and rise aloft and soar 
And are transformed, clothing themselves with change 
Till the last change be done. 


The development is finely graduated, from Tartarus on through 
Hades and up to Olympus, Psyche at the threshold of the highest 
stage giving to the pilgrims the mystic and thrilling pass— 


- +. One universal word 
To all things living, and the word is ‘ Love.’ 


And it is Apollo who urges brave souls to press onward to the 
ultimate and glorious goal—the merging of their imperfect beings 
in the perfection of Zeus the Giver—in words that are aglow with 
gracious impulse and benign wisdom :— 


There is a Height higher than mortal thought ; 
There is a Love warmer than mortal love ; 
There is a Life which taketh not its hues 

From earth or earthly things, and so grows pure 
And higher than the petty cares of men, 

And is a blessed life and glorified. 


In regard to poetical workmanship, the myths that probably stand 
foremost are Sisyphus, Marsyas, and Helen. The introductory 
descriptive portion of ‘Sisyphus’ is worthy of a theme that Homer 
glorified by specially careful versification, and it is interesting to 
mark how very simple but extremely careful diction does a duty not 
unworthy of comparison with the expressive Greek dactyls. How 
vivid is this rapidly depicted scene! How well suited every word is 
to the position it fills ! 

A crash, 
A horrible thunderous noise, as down the steep 
The shameless fragment leapt. From crag to crag 
It bounded ever swifter, striking fire 
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And wrapt in smoke, as to the lowest depths 

Of the vale it tore, and seemed to take with it 

The miserable form whose painful gaze 

I caught, as with the great rock whirled and dashed 
Downward, and marking every crag with gore 

And long gray hairs, it plunged, yet living still, 

To the black hollow ; and then a silence came 

More dreadful than the noise, and a low groan 

Was all that I could hear. 


‘ Marsyas’ is a triumph of sweet melody, a veritable monument 
of graceful, chaste, refluent English, The very movement of the 
young Apollo has music in it, and the passage descriptive of the 
contest is elaborated and rounded with rare finish and delicacy. 
Exclusive of Shakespeare, whose onomatopeeic passages (as in the 
Merchant of Venice on the ‘harmony that is in immortal souls,’ and 
the opening speech of 7'welfth Night) are supreme, this description 
of the expansive reach and the subtle influence of musical sound will 
bear comparison with anything else in the language. It is quite as 
effective as the somewhat specialized tributes to the genius of Lawes 
in Comus, while it is not simply written to order like Mr. Rossetti’s 
* Sonnet composed during Music,’ or Charles Lamb’s bright epigram- 
matic ‘Chapter on Ears.’ The Sun-god’s instrumental music was 
of course unusually thrilling and captivating, but it was trifling com- 
pared with the ethereal notes of his song. 


Oh, to hear the young 
Apoiio playing ! and the hidden cells 
And chambers of the universe displayed 
Before the charméd sound! I seemed to float 
In some enchanted cave, where the wave dips 
In from the sunlit sea, and floods its depths 
With reflex hues of heaven. My soul was rapt 
By that I heard, and dared to wish no more 
For victory. 


Still the playing itself might have left even the Muses doubtful about 
judgment, had it not been followed by that glorious heavenly voice ! 


Oh, ecstasy, 
Oh happiness of him who once has heard 
Apollo singing! For his ears the sound 
Of grosser music dies, and all the earth 
Is full of subtle undertones, which change 
The listener and transform him. As he sang— 
Of what I know not, but the music touched 
Each chord of being—I felt my secret life 
Stand open to it, as the parched earth yawns 
To drink the summer rain ; and at the call 
Of those refreshing waters, all my thought 
Stir from its dark and secret depths, and burst 
Into sweet, odorous flowers, and from their wells 
Deep call to deep, and all the mystery 
Of all that is, laid open. 
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The best portion of ‘Helen’ is the romance of her youthful 
innocence and growth—sweetly idyllic, tenderly sympathetic, gravely 
foreboding. It quite prepares apt students of the poet for the 
touching pathos, the long-suffering heroism, the bitter-sweet joys, 
the hearts heavy laden, the fatal burden and tragic circumstance of 
‘Gwen, a Drama in Monologue.’ In no sense, as the author himself 
points out, is this little work of fresh lyrical movement and grave 
sentiment adapted for stage purposes. The title, as usual, is some- 
what unfortunate and misleading. It is a poem to read on the 
hillsides and among the heather, away from the bustle and the jar of 
worldliness, and with the subtle and penetrating associations of a 
solitary retreat. It will not endure the flare and the gaudy vulgarity 
of the crowd. It appeals to the reflective forces ; it goes straight to 
the individual heart. It tells of a secret that courtiers cannot know ; 
it is a story of too touching an interest for the worldling to appreciate. 
It is the course of true love, thwarted and disturbed and misdirected 
as from of old, but still steadfast in aim and reaching its destined 
outlet somehow at the last. Henry, an earl’s son, loves Gwen, a 
clergyman’s daughter, among the Welsh hills, and struggles manfully 
against society for his love; but the contest entails heart-breaking 
and domestic tragedy, and bitter wrestling of the lone human spirit 
with the powers of Evil. The lesson taught is a noble and a manly 
one—there is a heroism of sentiment that stirs to the depths of man- 
hood and proves the purification of the soul. 


The springtide that awakens land and sea, 

The spring of Youth and Love, awakens me. 

Tt calls, and all my life 

Answers from its dim depths, ‘I come, I hear.’ 

It breaks, it bursts, in sudden hope and strife, 
And precious chills of fear. 

It comes with tremulous, furtive thrills which can 
Strip from me all the Past, and leave me man. 


And to this there is the gentle and confiding and withal foreboding 
response :— 

I do obey. I lay my soul 

Low at Love’s feet for his control. 

Farewell, oh paths half hidden in flowers, 

Trodden by young feet in childish hours ; 

White bed, white room, and girlish home ! 

The hour of Love and Life is come ! 


Significant are these lines of the concentrated affection and the 
endearing trials, the smiles that strive with tears and the well- 
grounded but chequered hopes, that one and all accompany the 
struggle with untoward events :— 


More dear you are, my love, and sweet, 
A thousand times more dear, 

Than when my heart forgot to beat 

In the springtime of the year. 
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A thousand times more dear, my love, 
A thousand times more dear ; 

For the tender pity that you move 
And the anxious boding fear. 


The climax of the chastening, the perfection of the discipline, the 
purification of the fiery trial, compose the acclamations of a glorified 
epilogue. It is the same familiar exalted goal, 


But Love, the Conqueror, Love, Immortal Love, 
Through the high heaven doth move, 

Spurning the brute earth with his purple wings, 
And from the great Sun brings 

Some radiant beam to light the House of Life ; 
Sweetens our grosser thought, and makes us pure ; 
And to a Higher Being doth mature 

Our lower lives, and calms the ignoble strife, 
And raises the dead life with his sweet breath, 
And from the arms of Death 

Soars with it to the eternal shore, 

Where sight or thought of evil comes no more. 


The ultimate contribution thus far to this poetical philosophy of 
continuous change culminating in Love is the ‘ Ode of Life.’ This is 
a canticle of odes, just as Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese’ and Mr. Rossetti’s ‘House of Life’ are canticles of sonnets. 
Again, fault may be found with the title the author has chosen, but 
it is impossible to cavil at the execution of the separate poems, or 
to deny that they constitute a compact and well-managed series. 
The work begins with an ‘Ode of Creation,’ and traces human 
experience onwards from Infancy through all the intermediate stages, 
with their respective joys and sorrows, to Age, Decline, and Change. 
It is interesting to note here, as in the earlier work, the influence of 
the poet’s master—that ‘ unknown poet,’ Henry Vaughan—as well 
as to find a maturity of thought and expression that betoken strong 
originality and singular devotion to a lofty range of culture. The 
following lines, for example, from the ‘Ode of Infancy,’ may be set 
down by some as an echo of Wordsworth, whereas the fact is that 
both poets would probably not have written their respective passages 
but for Vaughan’s ‘ Silex Scintillans’ :— 


Oh, little child! thou bringest with thee still, 

As Moses, parting from the fiery hill, 

Some dim reflection in thine eyes, 

Some sense of Godhead, some indefinite wonder 
As of one drifted here unwillingly ; 

Who knows no speech of ours, and yet doth keep 
Some dumb remembrance of a gracious home, 
Which lights his waking hours and fills his sleep 
With precious visions which unbidden come ; 
Some golden link which nought of earth can sunder, 
Some glimpse of a more golden land and sea! 
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One would willingly linger over the poet’s sympathy with the 
tenderness and fresh innocence of childhood, his dainty lyrical move- 
ment with the lovers, as 


Rapt, careless, looking in each other’s eyes, 
With lingering steps and slow, 
The lovers go ; 


his sense of what is due to the ‘ perfect years "—-especially his worthy 
tribute to devoted motherhood—his discriminating separation of 
Good and Evil, and his reverence for declining years, but it is not 
possible here and now. Suffice it to say, that the ‘Ode of Change’ 
brings us once more nearer a glimpse of the eternities, and leaves us 
impressed with the supreme importance of Faith by contrast with its 
handmaiden Knowledge. 


Take me, oh infinite Cause, and cleanse me of wrong ! 
Take me, raise me to higher Life through centuries long ! 
Cleanse me, by pain, if need be, through zons of days! 
Take me and purge me, still I will answer with praise— 
There is no Death for ever ! 


Shall I mourn for those who are not? Nay, while love and regret 
Still linger within our souls, they live with us yet. 

If we love, then the souls that we love, they exist and they are, 

As memory which makes us ourselves, brings precious things from far. 
Love lives and is for ever. 


Finally, then, may we not see some length towards an explanation 
of our poet’s popularity? He has a message for the English reader 
such as is seldom delivered to him ; an appeal to his individual con- 
sciousness which he finds it impossible to resist. The Poet speaks 
as a man to his brother, striking sympathetic chords, stirring tender 
and far-reaching associations, and ever wisely-didactic in the endeavour 
to point the way to spiritual Truth. These are modes of influence 
that can never fail. A busy, thronging, money-loving people will 
still find time—even were it from the commonplace motive of 
noting contrasts—to see what the author of ‘Songs of Two Worlds’ 
has to depict for them as his ideal of ‘The True Man.’ The pheno- 
menon of his popularity is to be explained on the ground of his 
ability to take his readers into his confidence, and insist, as in these 
lines, upon their higher perceptions :— 


Take thou no care for aught save truth and right ; 
Content, if such thy fate, to die obscure ; 

Wealth palls and honours, Fame may not endure, 
And loftier souls soon weary of delight ; 

Keep innocence ; be all a true man ought ; 

Let neither pleasures tempt nor pains appal ; 

Who hath this, he hath all things, having nought ; 
Who hath it not, hath nothing, having all. 


Tuomas Bayne. 





MonTAIGNE AS AN EDUCATIONALIST. 


ONTAIGNE, the essayist and sceptic, continues, after a lapse of 
three hundred years, to retain our admiration. Among mere 
men of the world he is sovereign. He is original and unique, and at 
the same time a type of a class. Though the class he represents may 
not be a Jarge one, he yet gives expression to a way of estimating 
life which is a passing mood of all thoughtful minds. He thus 
leads a large constituency—all the larger that he makes no tyrannical 
demands, and warns the reader not to labour after even him. Few 
writers say so many wise things as Montaigne does, and no one appears 
so little solicitous about convincing others that his sayings are wise. 
His intellectual philosophy is essentially sophistical and sceptical, 
his morality conventional, and his moral philosophy epicurean. 

We are not disposed, however, to allow to Montaigne, and such 
as he, the superiority to limitations that they claim. It is all very 
well to proclaim the impossibility of finding absolute truth, and to 
luxuriate in a cultured indifference, but at the foundation of all such 
talk there lies a philosophical conviction as positive as that of the 
most ardent zealot. The conviction is that, doomed as man is to 
nescience, the happiness of each individual is for himself the only 
solid pursuit, and is to be at all hazards cherished. The standard 
of happiness will doubtless vary with the idiosyncrasies and circum- 
stances of each man, but must always with cultivated men embrace 
equability of mind, balance of judgment, a kindly disposition to all 
with whom they are brought in contact, an indisposition to exer- 
tion for any purpose whatsoever as leading to certain disturbance 
and almost as certain disappointment, a horror of a ‘ Cause,’ and a 
strict regard to the comforts of the animal economy generally. In- 
tellectual scepticism is itself in truth an implicit dogmatism, and in 
the field of moral action it is epicurean dogmatism. No man holds 
more tightly to a positive philosophy of life than Montaigne. 
Doubtless the attitude of inquiry, the que seais-je?. of Montaigne, 
gives a breadth and elasticity of mind and promotes a geniality 
of nature that have their charms, and are genuine objects of desire 
to most men. They are, however, the true possession only of those 
who are not ‘too sure’ of anything. A steady sustained conviction 
that there is nothing admitting of conviction runs through Mon- 
taigne’s life and writings, and he is in this sense as positive as his 
neighbours. No man can build his house on shifting sand. Mon- 
taigne may in words defy us to find him desperately in earnest, but 
he fails: for he never doubts his doubts, and he never loses his grip 
of his ethical standard such as it is. So far at least he is in sober 
earnest. 
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We should like sometimes to find this arch-philosopher of prac- 
tical wisdom in earnest about other things than indifference, and we 
naturally seek for this quality of earnestness in his views of religion 
and politics—subjects which call forth the passions of men more 
than any other. But notwithstanding all that has been said and 
written on these points, I think we shall find that his whole mental 
attitude was such as to forbid definite conclusions even on these vital 
subjects. His Apology for Sebonde does not throw so much light 
on his religious beliefs as we should desire. If readers are dis- 
appointed in their expectations here, they have themselves to blame, 
for they search for something which his philosophy has beforehand 
told them not to expect. In religion he was strictly conventional, and 
in politics he was equally conventional. ‘For Heaven’s sake,’ he 
would say, ‘don’t disturb the status quo; things are bad enough, I 
grant, but in seeking to make them better you will probably make 
them worse. Let us go on from day to day, quietly meeting little 
difficulties as they arise, and making the best both of the good and 
of the bad. The practical guidance of life, that is our business.’ 

If we prosecute our inquiry after the ‘ earnest’ side of Montaigne’s 
character, we shall find it perhaps most conspicuous in his heartfelt 
desire to amend the condition of the poor, and in his views on 
education. It is the latter with which we have to do here; but 
of both characteristics I would say that they were the fruit of his 
positive philosophy. A happy, useful (provided usefulness did not 
call for too much exertion), practically wise life was his swmmum 
bonum, and it was this aim that unconsciously determined the 
substance of his educational theory. In considering then his 
teaching, we must keep Montaigne’s theory of life before our minds. 
Education as distinct from instruction is a subject on which no man 
can possibly write without being more or less consciously controlled 
in all his utterances by his philosophy of man and of human life. 

So much is necessary for the proper understanding of Montaigne 
on education. But more than this is needed for the proper placing 
of him in the series of educational writers. We have to understand 
his historical relations and the circumstances of his life and time, of 
which men like Montaigne are in a special sense the product and 
reflection. 

Luther died when Montaigne was thirteen years old. It was 
during the latter period of Luther’s life that the Humanistic move- 
ment among the leaders of the Thought of Europe began to tell, as 
all great philosophic and political movements inevitably do, sooner or 
later, tell, upon the education of youth. The reformation of religion 
was itself only part of the larger Humanistic movement. For 
Humanism was simply a rebellion against words and logical forms in 
the interest of the realities of life andthought. An intellectual move- 
ment of this kind could not fail to make itself felt in education as well 
as in the domain of religious forms and formularies, for it was a philo- 
sophical movement, and philosophy ultimately determines all such 
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things. Up to the period of university life, and even beyond it, educa- 
tion consisted in the acquisition of Latin words and rules about Latin, 
and this in time received the addition of logic with all its scholastic 
subtleties, and such physics as abridgments of Aristotle could supply. 
Prior to Montaigne’s school-days the intellectual life of the school- 
boy was, as may be supposed, very wretched, but those who survived 
it and continued to devote themselves to grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic, certainly acquired an amount of discipline which could not 
fail to sharpen their wits. Intensity and subtlety of thought were 
the material outcome of the educational system, but accompanied 
with a restricted range of view and a worship of arid terms and 
phrases. Luther’s educational activity was directed to aid the 
Humanists in reviving in the school a regard for substance as 
opposed to form. Pure Latinity, the study of the substance of 
the great Roman writers, and of rhetoric and logic by the perusal of 
those great products of literary genius out of which the rules of 
rhetoric and logic were themselves generalised, began to take the 
place of mere words and of barbarous Latinity. The typical school- 
master of this period was John Sturm, the rector of the High School 
of Strasbourg, whose course of instruction, severe and mainly lin- 
guistic, was yet such as to give genuine culture to all those who were 
capable of culture. Sturm died in 1589. Already the Humanistic 
movement in schools had been represented in England by Dean 
Colet, who died in 1519, and by Roger Ascham, who died in 1568, 
and was a correspondent of Sturm. Erasmus, the friend of Colet, 
died in 1536. Montaigne’s position is thus clearly defined. Born in 
1533, and dying in 1592, he was in the midst of the full tide of the 
reaction against, what Milton calls, ‘the scholastic grossness of bar- 
barous ages,’ ‘ragged notions and babblements.’ Bacon’s influence 
had not yet begun. 

Montaigne’s father, a gentleman of private estate in the province 
of Guienne, had notions of his own as to the education of the young 
Michel, and whatever we may think of them, the son thought highly 
of the method, and all through life retained for his father’s memory 
the profoundest affection and respect. He used to ride in his father’s 
old military cloak, ‘because,’ he said, ‘ when I have that on I seem to 
wrap myself up in my father.’ His education, under the paternal 
roof, was directed morally to the cultivation in him of an intense 
love of truthfulness and of kindliness of feeling and manners towards 
the poor and dependent. So solicitous was the father to surround his 
child with every beneficent influence, that he had him roused every 
morning by the sound of music, that there might be no violent 
disturbance of his nervous system. As regards intellectual education, 
the main object even with Humanists was Latin (and a little Greek), 
because Latin represented Humane Letters. Montaigne himself tells 
us the novel arrangements his father made for initiating him in this 
language without straining his powers. He gave him a Latin- 
speaking tutor, and surrounded him with Latin conversation, so that 
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when he was six years old he spoke Latin fluently, much better, 
indeed, than he could speak his own tongue. The whole household, 
indeed, became so Latinised that the domestics, and even the peasants 
on his father’s property, began to use Latin words. 

Greek was taught by the invention of a game, but it would appear 
without much success, for Montaigne’s knowledge of Greek literature 
was never much more than he could obtain through a Latin medium. 

He was only six years old when he was sent to the College of 
Guienne at Bordeaux, an institution of mark, in which the Humanistic 
culture must have reigned supreme, if we may judge from the names 
of the teachers—William Guerente the Aristotelian, Muretus the 
classical Latinist and rhetorician, and our own George Buchanan the 
historian and Latin poet. At college he lost his familiar acquaintance 
with colloquial Latin, but largely extended his private reading in 
classical authors, but this only by a breach of school rules in which he 
was wisely encouraged by his masters. At the early age of thirteen 
he had accomplished his college course, and although he afterwards 
studied law, it cannot be said that he had any special instruction after 
he was a boy outside his professional reading. Had it not been for 
the wise connivance of his masters which enabled him to make 
acquaintance with the literature of Rome, he would have ‘ brought 
away from college nothing but a hatred of books, as almost all our 
young gentlemen do.’ His father was satisfied with the result of his 
school life, ‘for the chief things he expected from the endeavour of 
those to whom he had delivered me for education was affability of 
manners and good humour.’ Montaigne was, to speak the truth, idle 
and desultory, and he would be the first to admit it. He also com- 
plains that he had ‘a slothful wit that would go no faster than it was 
led, a languishing invention and an incredible defect of memory, so 
that it is no wonder,’ he adds, ‘ if from all these nothing considerable 
could be extracted.’ Hé was incapable of sustained effort and of 
taking much trouble about anything. Nor could it be said that with 
all the leisure at his command he was ever master of any subject : 
he had ‘only nibbled,’ he himself says, ‘on the outward crust of 
sciences, and had a little snatch of everything and nothing of the 
whole.’ Even of Latin he was not a master, and Scaliger speaks 
with contempt of his scholarship ; to which, however, Montaigne never 
made any claim. His innumerable classical allusions and quotations 
were, however, the genuine fruit of his own reading ; but he read not 
as a grammarian or philosopher, but as a man of letters. ‘I make no 
doubt,’ he says, with his usual naiveté, ‘that I oft happen to speak of 
things that are much better and more truly handled by those who are 
masters of the trade.’ . . . ‘Whoever will take me tripping in 
my ignorance will not in any way displease me ; for I should be very 
unwilling to become responsible to another for my writings, who am 
not so to myself nor satisfied with them. Whoever goes in quest 
of knowledge, let him fish for it where it is to be found: there is 
nothing I so little profess.’ Again, ‘I could wish to have a more 
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perfect knowledge of things, but I will not buy it so dear as it will 
cost. My design is to pass over easily, and not Jaboriously, the 
remainder of my life. There is nothing that I will cudgel my brains 
about; no, not knowledge of what price soever. . . . I do not bite 
my nails about the difficulties I meet with in my reading, and after 
a charge or two I give them over. . . . Continuation and a too 
obstinate endeavour darken, stupefy, and tire my judgment.’ 

The moral result was more satisfactory. Montaigne’s disposition was 
naturally kindly, and its kindliness was further fostered by his father’s 
affectionate upbringing. If ever there was a man distinguished for 
that ‘ sweet reasonableness ’ of which we have heard not a little of 
late, that man was Montaigne. He had the light of culture and also 
its sweetness. 

I have dwelt a little on Montaigne’s own education and character, 
because they have to be taken into consideration along with the cir- 
cumstances of his time to which I have already alluded, in forming 
a true estimate of his educational opinions. The character of the 
man also is itself to be regarded as, to some extent at least, the fruit 
of his education, and retrospectively his father’s method comes up for 
judgment according to the saying, ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ It is sufficiently clear that of discipline, intellectual or moral, 
Montaigne had received none, and that his nature was one that stood 
in some need of it. The love that his father bore him and the 
gentleness of his treatment unquestionably nurtured the ingenuous 
spirit of the son and gave him a freedom of judgment and a fearless- 
ness of intelligence which are among Montaigne’s principal charms. 
His mind was not at any time oppressed with too strong a burden of 
duty or warped by fear. He grew up into an open-eyed, gentle, 
bright-souled, and sweet-blooded man, with a sound practical judg- 
ment—a wise man, if not a learned one—capable of looking at every 
side of a question by turns and dallying with each. 

But to follow the example of Montaigne’s father would not always 
succeed. He had a man of genius as his child and pupil, and all he 
did was felicitously adapted to develop the boy’s natural endowments. 
But the system pursued did not cure the pupil’s manifest defects of 
character. Even his natural weakness of memory, so far from being 
remedied, was probably increased by the father’s lax treatment. 
Perhaps all the better for the world, it may be said. In this 
particular case it was so; but we have not young Montaignes to 
deal with. We have to discipline the intellectual and moral nature 
of the average boy if we would give energy of will, earnestness of 
purpose, power of application, and love of truth. 

When Montaigne gives us his own views on the education of the 
young we find them to be very much a reflex of his own experience 
and character. Let us look at them for a little as they bear on the 
end of education, the materials of instruction, on method, on intellec- 
tual and moral discipline, and on punishment whereby the work of 
the school is usually enforced. 
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If we were to put in the shortest form Montaigne’s idea of the 
end of education, we should say that it is this: that a man be 
trained up to the use of his own reason. ‘A man,’ he says, ‘can 
never be wise save by his own wisdom.’ ‘Ifthe mind be not better 
disposed, if the judgment be not better settled, I had much rather 
my scholar had spent his time at tennis, for at least his body would 
by that means be in better exercise and breath. Do but observe him 
when he comes back from school, after fifteen or sixteen years that 
he has been there: there is nothing so awkward and maladroit, so 
unfit for company and employment; and all that you shall find he 
has got is, that his Latin and Greek have only made him a greater 
and more conceited coxcomb than when he went from home. He 
should bring back his soul replete with good literature, and he brings it 
only swelled and puffed up with vain and empty shreds and snatches of 
learning, and has really nothing more in him than he had before.’ 
It is true that great men and vigorous natures overcome all this 
and are none the worse; but ‘it is not enough that our education 
does not spoil us, it must alter us for the better.’ It is not enough 
‘to tie learning to the soul, but to work and incorporate them to- 
gether; not to tincture the soul merely, but to give it a thorough 
and perfect dye; and if it will not take colour and meliorate its im- 
perfect state, it were, without question, better to let it alone’ .... 
Knowledge will not ‘ find a man eyes ; its business is to guide, govern, 
and direct his steps, provided he have sound feet and straight legs 
to go upon.’ Neither Persia nor Sparta made much account of mere 
knowledge, and Rome was at its greatest in virtue and vigour before 
schools were much thought of. To train to valour, honesty, pru- 
dence, wisdom, justice—these were the aims of the greatest nations. 
As Agesilaus said when asked ‘what boys should learn.’ ‘ Those 
things that they ought to do when they become men.’ 

Montaigne, then, would keep in view the end of education from 
the very first; and that end is to train to right reason and indepen- 
dent judgment, to moderation of mind, and to virtue. The cul- 
tivated and capable man of affairs, capable of managing his own 
business well and discharging public duties wisely, is his educated 
man. This is the antique idea of education, and is very much what 
Quintilian has in view in the training of the ‘ Good Orator.’ Philo- 
sophy is the highest fruit of education—not the philosophy which 
has logical formule for its subject-matter; but philosophy which has 
virtue for her end. Virtue and philosophy are not ‘harsh and 
crabbed as dull fools suppose,’ but the ‘ enemies of melancholy and 
the friends of wisdom: they teach us how to know and make use of 
all good things, and how to part with them without concern.’ ‘ Phi- 
losophy instructs us to live, and infancy has there its lessons as 
well as other ages.’ We are not, however, to force to virtue and to 
philosophy, but to attract by showing that they alone yield happiness, 
and by leading the pupil to recognise their essential beauty and 
charm. It may be that there are youths who are inaccessible to all 
No. 607 (xo. cxxvil. N. 8.) F 
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that is noble and beautiful and ingenuous in thought and action, 
and turn aside by preference to common pleasures. What is to 
be done with these? ‘Bind them ’prentice,’ says Montaigne, ‘in 
some good town to learn to make mince pies, though they were the 
sons of dukes;’ and in a MS. emendation he recommends that the 
masters should ‘strangle such youths if they can do it without 
witnesses !” 

What now has Montaigne to say as to the materials of instruction 
whereby his end is to be attained? ‘ The most difficult and most im- 
portant of all humane arts is education,’ he says. The differences 
among children increase the difficulty ; but the promise of the future 
is with young children so uncertain that it is better, so far as the 
matter of instruction goes, to give to all the elements of knowledge 
alike. In any case, let us begin when they are young, when the clay 
is moist and soft. 

From the very first the lessons of philosophy in their simple and 
practical form can be inculeated. In philosophy Montaigne includes 
all that. we now understand by the religious and moral, and he main- 
tains, and rightly maintains, that a child’s mind is more open to all 
such lessons than to reading and writing. In selecting other materials 
of instruction we must bear in mind that a child ‘* owes but the first 
fifteen or sixteen years of his life to discipline and the rest to action. 
Let us therefore employ that time in necessary instruction.’ At 
every stage that which constitutes the ultimate aim of education is 
to appear in some form or other—philosophy, namely, which forms 
the judgment and conduct. This hasa hand ineverything. ‘She is 
always in place, and is to be admitted to all sports and entertainments 
because of the sweetness of her conversation. By guiding conduct, 
as well as by discourse in season, this instruction is to be given and 
habits thus formed.’ 

Montaigne is generally classed by educational writers as a 
realist —as the very founder of realism. Those who so write, 
write without understanding. Educational realism in our modern 
sense means the substitution of a knowledge of nature and of the 
practical work of after life for the study of language and literature and 
all that we include in the Humanities. Those who advocate the latter 
are Humanists, and are the true descendants of the Humanists of the 
Reformation period. All educationalists, however (except, perhaps, 
the majority of schoolmasters), are realists in this sense—Montaigne’s 
sense—that they desire to see reality, that is, to see the substance of 
fact or thought in the education of youth. Montaigne’s realism 
opposed itself merely to verbalism, and he fought a good fight in this. 
But all this belongs to the past, in the region of educational theory at 
least. We all now seek reality; we are all opposed to verbalism. 
The difference now consists in this, that one school of philosophy 
holds by language and literature as introducing youth to the highest 
and best realities—the realities of feeling and thought if properly 
handled: the other school holds by facts, the facts of nature and of 
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man’s triumphs over nature as yielding the highest and best realities 
for educational purposes. If we may make a distinction between the 
real Humanistic and the verbal Humanistic, there can be no doubt 
that Montaigne belonged to the former class, and not to the utilitarian 
realists of whom Mr. Spencer and Professor Bain are the best contem- 
porary types. 

Ethical training, then, in the broadest sense is the main purpose of 
education according to Montaigne. Virtue and wisdom sum him up. 
The ordinary subjects of reading, writing, and casting accounts are 
of course to be taught. After this, whatever you teach, avoid words 
simply as words. Most modern Humanists would not go so far as 
Montaigne certainly in their opposition to words. They see more in 
them. But we must bear in mind the state of things at the time 
Montaigne wrote. The Humanistic revival, which was a revival in 
the interests of realities, was also a revival of style; and the tendency 
was to give prominence to art in language. This must always be the 
case: teachers in their daily work cannot consistently maintain from 
hour to hour the reality of any subject, be it language, literature, or 
science. The tendency inevitably is to fall back upon mechanical 
expedients, on the learning of rules, and on symbolism generally. It 
is so even with religion and morality. To the end of time the task 
of the true teacher who desires truly to educate will be a struggle 
against the dominion of words and forms, and this quite irrespectively 
of the subjects he may choose to make the basis of his school work. 
The virtues of the educational profession are all summed up in the 
words life, reality ; but, like other virtues, they are not always easily 
practised. 

‘The world, says Montaigne, ‘is nothing but babble. ... We 
are kept four or five years to learn nothing but words and to tack 
them together into clauses; as many more to make exercises, and to 
divide a continued discourse into so many parts; and other five years, 
at least, to learn succinctly to mix and interweave them after a subtle 
and intricate manner. Let us leave this to the learned professors!’ 
Words, grammar, style, or rhetoric in the larger sense as embracing 
all these, constituted the main end of school and college instruction 
in those days, and this was supplemented by logic. Montaigne held 
that if a man had really anything to say he could manage to say it 
without all this training. ‘Let the pupil be well furnished with 
things,’ he says, ‘ words will follow but too fast.’ People who pretend 
to have great thoughts which they cannot express are deceiving them- 
selves; they are not labouring to bring forth, but merely ‘licking the 
formless embryo’ of their minds. Ifa man has any clear conceptions 
he will express them well enough though ignorant of ‘ablative, con- 
junctive, substantive, and grammar.’ ‘ When things are once formed in 
the fancy, words offer themselves in muster. Ipsw res verba rapiwnt, 
says Cicero. ‘The fine flourishes of rhetoric serve only to amuse the 
vulgar, who are incapable of more solid and nutritive diet.’ The 
attack on mere rhetoric in the sense of style is keen and incisive and 
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has not a little truth in it. ‘ Words are to serve and to follow a man’s 
purpose.’ He quotes Plato as approving of fecundity of conception 
rather than of fertility of speech, and Zeno as dividing his pupils 
into two classes, the philologi, who loved things and reasonings, and 
logophili, who cared for nothing but words. ‘I am scandalised,’ he 
says, ‘that our whole life should be spent in nothing else.’ 

What would he have then in addition to the usual elements of 
education, and the teaching of philosophy and of virtue? He would 
have a man learn thoroughly his own language first, and then that of 
his neighbour, regarding Greek and Latin as ornamental merely. Little, 
however, did Montaigne think that instruction, even in our own 
language, could degenerate into what it has become in these latter 
days—verbalism of a kind much more offensive than any to be 
found in classical teaching. He could not foresee detailed analysis 
of sentences, and the dreary pedantry of school grammars of our 
native tongue! Pedagogic ingenuity had not yet invented such 
arid substitutes for the substance of our mother-speech—arch- 
enemies of true Humanistic culture —the logical babblement of the 
primary school. Truly teachers have an ‘ infinite capacity for 
sinking.’ 

Vernacular and modern languages once secured, Montaigne would 
thereafter limit the course of study ‘to those things only where a 
true and real utility and advantage are to be expected and found, 
To teach a boy astronomy, for example, instead of what will make 
him wise and good, is absurd. After you have done this last, the 
pupil may be admitted to the elements of geometry, rhetoric, logic, 
and physics; and then the science which his judgment most affects, 
he will generally make his own.’ But we must above all teach 
him ‘ what it is to know and what to be ignorant, what valour is, 
and temperance and justice; the difference between ambition and 
avarice, servitude and subjection, licence and liberty, in brief, season 
his understanding with that which regulates his manners and his 
sense, that which teaches him to know himself, and how both well 
to die and well to live. Over and above this, let us make a selec- 
tion of those subjects which directly and professedly serve for the 
‘instruction and use of life.’ But the direct instruction of the 
master is not all. ‘Human understanding is marvellously enlight- 
ened by daily conversation with men, for we are otherwise of our- 
selves so stupid as to have our sight limited to the end of our 
own noses. One asking Socrates of what country he was, he did not 
make answer, “of Athens,” but * of the world.”’ We must learn to 
measure ourselves aright: ‘ whosoever shall represent to his fancy, as 
in a picture, that great image of our mother nature pourtrayed in 
her full majesty and lustre, whoever in her face shall read her s0 
universal and constant variety, whoever shall observe himself and 
not only himself but a whole kingdom no bigger than the least 
touch or prick of a pencil in comparison with the whole, that 
man alone is able to value things according to their true esti- 
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mate and grandeur.’ The great world is the mirror wherein we 
are to behold ourselves, to be able to know ourselves as we ought to 
do. History naturally suggests itself in this connection as a leading 
subject of study, for ‘thereby we converse with those great and 
heroic souls of former and better ages’—an empty and an idle 
study as commonly conducted, but of ‘inestimable fruit and value’ 
when prosecuted with care and observation. 

Meanwhile the body is not to be forgotten, for, not to speak of 
the moral instruction which may be conveyed in connection with 
leaping and riding and wrestling, &c., we have to form the youth’s 
outward fashion and mien at the same time as his mind: for ‘’tis 
not a soul, ’tis not a body we are training only, but a man, and 
we ought not to divide him.’ And, as Plato says, ‘we are not to 
fashion one without the other, but make them draw together like 
two horses harnessed to a coach.’ ‘It is not enough to fortify the 
soul: you are also to make the sinews strong, for the soul will be 
oppressed if not assisted by the bodily members, and would have too 
hard a task to discharge two offices at once.’ Effeminacy in food or 
clothes or habits is also to be eschewed. 

, So much for the end of education according to Montaigne, and 
the materials of instruction whereby that end is to be attained. 
Montaigne’s public school, if he had to construct one in these days, 
would certainly be somewhat after the fashion of a German Real- 
school, and, so far, he is rightly named a realist. But the leading 
purpose of all his instruction would essentially be ethical and 
humanistic. The only respect in which his curriculum would 
be realistic in the utilitarian meaning would be in the subordi- 
nate place assigned to Latin and Greek. So far is he from 
being a realist in the modern sense, that he may be rather set 
down as an enemy of mere knowledge or information. ‘The 
cares and expense our parents are at in our education, point at 
nothing save to fill our heads with knowledge,’ he says, ‘ but not 
a word of judgment or virtue. We toil and labour to stuff the 
memory, and in the meantime leave the conscience and the under- 
standing unfurnished—void.’ 

It has to be noted that Montaigne, and after him Milton and 
Locke, think only of the education of the few and not of the many 
—of the sons of gentlemen only: but while the extent to which 
school instruction goes, depends for the most part on the social 
position of the parent, the principles which regulate a prolonged 
education are equally operative in the briefest, if they are worth 
anything at all as principles. 

Of equal importance with end and means is method. On this 
Montaigne has less to say, but what he says contains probably the 
germs of the most important principles of all method. 

‘Tis the custom of schoolmasters to be eternally thundering in 
their pupils’ ears as if they were pouring into a funnel, whilst the 
business of the pupil is simply to repeat what the teacher has before 
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said. I would have a tutor correct this error, and at the very first 
he should, according to the capacity he has to deal with, put it to the 
test, permitting his pupil himself to taste and relish things and of 
himself to choose and discern them, sometimes opening the way to 
him and sometimes making him break the ice himself; that is to say, 
I would not have him alone to invent and speak, but also hear his 
pupil invent and speak in his turn. Socrates, and since him Arcesi- 
laus, made first their scholars speak and then they spoke to them. 
The authority of those who teach is very often an impediment to 
those who desire to learn. It is good to make the pupil, like a young 
horse, trot before the master, that he may judge of his going and how 
much he, the master, is to abate of hisown speed to accommodate himself 
to the vigour and capacity of his pupil. For want of this due pro- 
portion we spoil all: to know how to adjust this and to keep within 
an exact and due measure is one of the hardest things I know; and it 
is an effect of a judicious and well-tempered soul to know how to 
condescend to the boy’s puerile movements and to govern and direct 
them. Those who, according to our common way of teaching, undertake 
with one and the same lesson and the same measure of direction to 
instruct several boys of differing and unequal capacities, are infinitely 
mistaken in their method; and at this rate it is no wonder if, in a 
multitude of scholars, there are not found above two or three who 
bring away any good account of their time and discipline.’ Here we 
have the foreshadowing of the organisation of instruction and the 
classification of pupils. The importance of examination as a part of 
good method is also insisted on. ‘ Let the master,’ he says, ‘ not only 
examine him about the grammatical construction of the bare words 
of the lesson, but of the sense and meaning of them, and let him judge 
of the profit he has made, not by the testimony of his memory, but of 
his understanding. Let him make the pupil put what he hath 
learned into a hundred several forms, and accommodate it to many 
subjects to see if he yet rightly comprehend it and have made it his 
own, taking instruction by his progress from the “ Institutions of 
Plato.” °Tis a sign of crudity and indigestion, he says, ‘ to vomit 
up what we eat in the same condition it was swallowed down, and the 
stomach has not performed its office unless it have altered the form 
and condition of what was committed to it to concoct.’ ‘ What is 
the good of having the stomach full of meat if it do not nourish us?’ 
Here we have what used to be called the ‘ Intellectual method’ antici- 
pated, the importance of assimilation enforced, and the distinguishing 
characteristic of cram well exposed. Montaigne further, in opposition 
to theories of education still current, advises that the pupil be made 
to sift and examine for himself, and to accept nothing on mere autho- 
rity. ‘We can say, Cicero says thus: that these were the manners 
of Plato: that these again are the very words of Aristotle: but what 
do we say ourselves that is our own? What do wedo? What do 
we judge? A parrot would say as much.’ 

So much for the method of intellectual instruction. The method 
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of moral teaching is summed up in the words that it should“ insen- 
sibly insinuate’ itself in so far as it is direct, as lessons do which 
are not set and formal, but suggested by time and place. 

Of intellectual and moral discipline in the true sense of these 
terms we find in Montaigne nothing. Nor does religion, in any true 
sense, enter into his scheme of education. And when we have said 
this we convict him of having left unwritten the two chief chapters 
in any educational theory. These grave omissions the character and 
upbringing of the man would lead us to expect, and we must not 
quarrel with what we have, because it falls short of our demands. 

With respect to discipline, in the vulgar school sense—-that is 
to say, the means taken to force boys to do what their masters want 
them to do—Montaigne takes up a position substantially the same as 
that of the greater number of eminent writers on education. He is 
persuaded that, by following a good method, instruction will become 
pleasant, and that it will not be difficult to allwre the pupil to both 
wisdom and virtue. ‘If you do not allure the appetite and affection,’ 
he says,‘ you make nothing but asses laden with books, and, by 
virtue of the lash, give them their pocket full of learning to keep ; 
whereas, to do well, you should not merely lodge it with them, but 
make them to espouse it.’ Physical punishment fails of its aim, and 
must fail by the nature of the case. If it be necessary at any time 
to punish a child, it should be done when we are calm. ‘ No one,’ 
he says, ‘ would hesitate to punish a judge with death who should 
have condemned a prisoner in a fit of passion. Why is it allowed 
any more to parents and masters to beat and strike children in their 
anger? That is not correction: it is revenge. Chastisement stands 
to children in the place of medicine ; and should we endure a physician 
who was angry and violent with his patient?’ ‘ Education,’ he says 
elsewhere, ‘should be carried on with a severe sweetness, quite con- 
trary to the practice of our pedants, who, instead of tempting and 
alluring children to letters by apt and gentle ways, do, in truth, 
present nothing before them but rods and ferulas, horror, and cruelty. 
Away with this violence! away with this compulsion! than which 
nothing, I certainly believe, more dulls and degenerates a well- 

descended nature. If you would have the pupil alive to shame and 
chastisement, do not harden him to them. . . . . The strict govern- 
ment of most of our colleges has even more displeased me; and per- 
adventure they might have erred less perniciously on the indulgent 
side. The school is the true house of correction of imprisoned youth. 
. . » » Do but come in when they are about their lesson, and you 
shall hear nothing but the outcries of boys under execution, with the 
thundering noise of their pedagogues, drunk with fury, to make up 
the concert. A very pretty way this to tempt these tender and 
timorous souls to love their book—with a furious countenance and a 
rod in hand! A cursed and pernicious way of proceeding! .... 
How much more decent would it be to see their classes strewn 
with green leaves and fine flowers, than with the bloody stumps of 
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birch and willows! Were it left to my ordering, I would paint the 
school with the pictures of Joy and Gladness, Flora and the Graces, that 
where the profit of the pupils is, there might their pleasure also be.’ 
We are all of Montaigne’s opinion nowadays; for he did not 
forbid punishment or coercion, in some form or other, when all other 
means failed. Eatrema in extremis. He merely protested against 
the scholastic tyranny of his time—a tyranny still existing, and till 
lately prevalent. Slave-driver and schoolmaster were almost con- 
vertible terms. The school and the rod were ideas of inseparable 
association. Samuel Butler calls ‘ whipping ’— 
Virtue’s governess, 
Tutoress of arts and sciences. 


Oh! ye (says Byron) who teach the ingenuous youth of nations, 
Holland, France, England, Germany, and Spain, 

I pray ye flog them upon all occasions, 
It mends the morals ; never mind the pain. 


Thomas Hood, in looking back on his school-days, has before his 


mind chiefly the place where he was birched; and yet his pleasant 
humour can call up some regret :— 


Ay, though the very birch’s smart 
Should mark those hours again, 

I'd kiss the rod, and be resigned 

Beneath the stroke, and even find 
Some sugar in the cane. 


The subject, however, is too serious for a jest. Before Montaigne’s 
day, and long after it, the brutality of schoolmasters was such as to 
leave an almost indelible stain on the profession for all time. The 
whole body should make an annual pilgrimage of penitence for the 
sins of their predecessors. Schoolmasters are now beginning to 
understand that it is only by balanced temper and by sound method 
that they can dispense with physical motives, and out of the more or 
less contemptible dominie of the past, evolve the educator of the 
future. In no other way certainly can they make good their claim 
to that social position which they, often too morbidly, claim. 

Montaigne’s educational views were defective certainly, though in 
substance and in their main purpose sound. The defects, as before 
observed, may be traced to his own upbringing and character. Every- 
thing with him is tooeasy. Wisdom’s ways, alas! are not always ways 
of pleasantness, nor are her paths always those of peace. The charm- 
ing way of life of Montaigne is for a few fortunate souls only. We 
have to train our boys to work hard, to will vigorously, to be much in 
earnest, to have a high sense of duty. Such qualities do not come 
by wishing. By intellectual and moral discipline, by doing what 
may be disagreeable, by obedience, by enforcement of law, we have to 
mould our British savage. For all this kind of work Montaigne has 
little to teach us; but we can learn much from him, and we part 
from the wise and kindly Frenchman with gratitude, and even affec- 
tion. S. S. Laurie. 





Mary ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. 


Cuartrr XLVI 


STUMPED OUT. 


THINK, my dear, that you never should allow mysterious things 
to be doing in your parish, and everybody full of curiosity about 
them ; while the only proper person to explain their meaning is 
allowed to remain without any more knowledge than a man locked up 
in York Castle might have. In spite of all the weather, and the noise 
the sea makes, I feel quite certain that important things, which never 
have any right to happen in our parish, are going on here, and you 
never interfere ; which on the part of the rector, and the magistrate 
of the neighbourhood, to my mind is not a proper course of action. 
Iam sure that I have not the very smallest curiosity ; I feel very often 
that I should have asked questions, when it has become too late to do 
so, and when anybody else would have put them at the moment, and 
not had to be sorry afterwards.’ 

‘I understand that feeling,’ Dr. Upround answered, looking at his 
wife for the third cup of coffee, to wind up his breakfast as usual ; 
‘and without hesitation, I reply that it naturally arises in superior 
natures. Janetta, you have eaten up that bit of broiled hake, that I 
was keeping for your dear mother!’ 

‘ Now really, papa, you are too crafty. You put my mother off 
with a wretched generality, because you don’t choose to tell her any- 
thing ; and to stop me from coming to. the rescue, you attack me 
with a miserable little personality. I perceive by your face, papa, 
every trick that rises; and without hesitation I reply, that they 
naturally arise in inferior natures.’ 

‘ Janetta, you never express yourself well’—Mrs. Upround insisted 
upon filial respect—‘ when I say “ well,’ I mean—well, well, well, 
you know quite well what I mean, Janetta.’ 

‘To be sure, mamma, I always do. You always mean the very 
best meaning in the world; but you are not up to half of papa’s 
tricks yet.’ 

‘This is too bad!’ cried the father, with a smile. 

‘A great deal too bad!’ said the mother, with a frown. ‘I am 
sure I would never have asked a word of anything, if I could ever 
have imagined such behaviour. - Go away, Janetta, this very moment ; 
your dear father evidently wants to tell me something. Now, my 
dear, you were too sleepy last night; but your peace of mind re- 
quires you to unburden itself, at once, of all these very mysterious 
goings on.’ 

‘Well, perhaps I shall have no peace of mind, unless J do,’ said 
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the rector, with a slight sarcasm, which missed her altogether ; ‘ only 
it might save trouble, my dear, if you would first specify the points 
which oppress your—or rather, I should say, perhaps, my mind, so 
much.’ 

‘In the first place, then,’ began Mrs. Upround, drawing nearer to 
the Doctor, ‘ who is that highly distinguished stranger who cannot 
get away from the Thornwick Inn? What made him come to sucha 
place in dreadful weather; and if he is ill, why not send for Dr. 
Stirbacks? Dr. Stirbacks will think it most unkind of you, and after 
all he did for dear Janetta! And then, again, what did the milkman 
from Sewerby mean by the way he shook his head this morning, about 
something in the family at Anerley Farm? And what did that most 
unaccountable man, who calls himself Mr. Mordacks—though I don’t 
believe that is his name at all , 

‘Yes, it is, my dear; you never should say such things. He is 
well known at York, and for miles around, and I entertain very high 
respect for him.’ 

‘So you may, Dr. Upround. You do that too freely ; but Janetta 
quite agrees with me about him. A man with a sword, that goes 
slashing about, and kills a rat, that was none of his business! A more 
straightforward creature than himself, I do believe; though he struts 
like a soldier witha ramrod. And what did he mean, in such horrible 
weather, by dragging you out to take a deposition in a place even 
colder than Flamborough itself—that wild rabbit-warren on the other 
side of Bempton? Deposition of a man who had drunk himself to 
death—and a Methodist, too, as you could not help saying.’ 

‘I said it, I know; and I am ashamed of saying it. I was miser- 
ably cold, and much annoyed about my coat.’ 

‘You never say anything to be ashamed of. It is when you do 
not say things, that you should rather blame yourself. For instance, 
I feel no curiosity whatever, but a kind-hearted interest in the doings 
of my neighbours. We very seldom get any sort of excitement, and 
when exciting things come all together, quite within the hearing 
of our stable-bell, to be left to guess them out, and perhaps be con- 
tradicted, destroys one’s finest feelings, and produces downright fidgets.’ _ 

‘My dear, my dear, you really should endeavour to emancipate 
yourself from such small ideas.’ 

* Large words shall never divert me from my duty. My path of 
duty is distinctly traced; and ifa thwarting hand withdraws me from 
it, it must end in a bilious headache.’ 

This was a terrible menace to the household, which was always 
thrown out of its course for three days, when the lady became thus 
afflicted. 

‘ My first duty is to my wife,’ said the rector. * If people come into 
my parish with secrets which come to my knowledge, without my 
desire, and without official obligation, and the faithful and admirable 
partner of my life threatens to be quite unwell B 

‘Til, dear, very ill—is what would happen to me.’ 
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‘Then I consider that my duty is, to — to her everything 
that cannot lead to mischief.’ 

* How could you have any doubt of it, my dear! ? And as to the 
mischief, I am the proper judge of that.’ 

Dr. Upround laughed, in his quiet inner way; and then, as a 
matter of form, he said, ‘ My dear, you must promise most faithfully 
to keep whatever I tell you, as the very strictest secret.’ 

Mrs. Upround looked shocked at the mere idea of her ever doing 
otherwise ; which, indeed, as she said, was impossible. Her husband 
very nearly looked as if he quite believed her; and then they went 
into his snug sitting-room, while the maid took away the breakfast 
things. 

* Now don’t keep me waiting,’ said the lady. 

‘ Well, then, my dear,’ the rector began, after crossing stout legs 
stoutly, ‘ you must do your utmost not to interrupt me, and in short— 
to put it courteously—you must try to hold your tongue, and suffer 
much astonishment in silence. We have a most distinguished visitor 
in Flamborough, setting up his staff at the Thornwick Hotel.’ 

‘Lord Nelson! I knew it must be. Janetta is so quick at 
things!’ 

‘ Janetta is too quick at things; and she is utterly crazy about 
Nelson. No, it is the famous Sir Duncan Yordas.’ 

‘Sir Duncan Yordas! why, I never heard of him.’ 

‘You will find that you have heard of him, when you come to 
think, my dear. Our Harry is full of his wonderful doings. He is 
one of the foremost men in India, though perhaps little heard of in 
this country yet. He belongs to an ancient Yorkshire family ; and 
is, I believe, the head of it. He came here looking for his son, but 
has caught a most terrible chill, instead of him ; and I think we ought 
to send him some of your rare soup.’ 

‘How sensible you are! It will be the very thing. But first of 
all, what character does he bear? They do such things, in India.’ 

‘His character is spotless; I might say too romantic. He is a 
man of magnificent appearance, large mind, and lots of money.’ 

‘ My dear, my dear, he must never stay there. I shudder to think 
of it, this weather. A chill isa thing upon the kidneys always. You 
know my electuary ; and if we bring him round, it is high time for 
Janetta to begin to think of settling.’ 

‘My dear, said Dr. Upround ; ‘ well, how suddenly you jump! 
I must put on my spectacles to look at you. This gentleman must 
be getting on for fifty!’ 

‘ Janetta should have a man of some discretion: somebody she 
would not dare to snap at. Her expressions are so reckless, that a 
young man would not suit her. She ought to have someone to look 
up to; and you know how she raves about fame, and celebrity, and 
that. She really seems to care for very little else.’ 

‘Then she ought to have fallen in love with Robin Lyth, the 
most famous man in all this neighbourhood.’ 
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‘Dr. Upround, you say things on purpose to provoke me, when 
my remarks are unanswerable. Robin Lyth indeed! A sailor, a 
smuggler, a common working-man! And under that terrible accu- 
sation !’ 

‘ An objectionable party altogether, not even desirable as a grand- 
son. Therefore say nothing more of Janetta and Sir Duncan.’ 

* Sometimes, my dear, the chief object of your existence seems to 
be to irritate me. What can poor Robin have to do with Sir Duncan 
Yordas ? ’ 

‘Simply this. He is his only son. The proofs were completed, 
and deposited with me for safe custody last night, by that very active 
man of business, Geoffrey Mordacks, of York city. 

‘Well!’ cried Mrs. Upround, with both hands lifted, and a high 
colour flowing into her unwrinkled cheeks; ‘from this day forth I 
shall never have any confidence in you again. How long—if I may 
dare to put any sort of question, have you been getting into all this 
very secret knowledge? And why have I never heard a word of it till 
now? And not even now, I do believe, through any proper urgency 
of conscience on your part, but only because I insisted upon knowing. 
Oh, Dr. Upround, for shame! for shame!’ 

* My dear, you have no one but yourself to blame,’ her husband 
replied, with a sweet and placid smile. ‘Three times I have told you 
things that were to go no further, and all three of them went twenty 
miles within three days. I do not complain of it; far less of you. 
You may have felt it quite as much your duty to spread knowledge, as 
I felt it mine to restrict it. And I never should have let you get all 
this out of me now, if it had been at all incumbent upon me to keep 
it quiet.’ 

‘That means that I have never got it out of you at all. I have 
taken all this trouble for nothing.’ 

‘No, my dear, not at all. You have worked well, and have 
promised not to say a word about it. You might not have known it 
for a week, at least, except for my confidence in you.’ 

* Much of it I thank you for. But don’t be cross, my dear, because 
you have behaved so atrociously. You have not answered half of 
my questions yet.’ 

* Well, there were so many that I scarcely can remember them. 
Let me see; I have told you who the great man is, and the reason 
that brought him to Flamborough. Then about the dangerous chill 
he has taken; it came through a bitter ride from Scarborough; and 
if Dr. Stirbacks came, he would probably make it still more dan- 
gerous—at least, so Mordacks says; and the patient is in his hands, 
and out of mine ; so that Stirbacks cannot be aggrieved with us. On 
the other hand, as to the milkman from Sewerby, I really do not 
know why he shook his head. Perhaps he found the big pump frozen. 
He is not of my parish; and may shake his head without asking my 
permission. Now I think that I have answered nearly all your 
questions.’ 
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‘Not at all; I have not had time to ask them yet, because I feel 
so much above them. But if the milkman meant nothing, because 
of his not belonging to our parish, the butcher does, and he can have 
no excuse. He says that Mr. Mordacks takes all the best meanings 
of a mutton-sheep, every other day, to Burlington.’ 

‘I know he does. And it ought to put us to the blush, that a 
stranger should have todo so. Mordacks is finding clothes, food, and 
firing for all the little creatures poor Carroway left, and even for his 
widow, who has got a wandering mind. Without him, there would 
not have been one left. The poor mother locked in all her little ones, 
and starved them, to save them from some quite imaginary foe. The 
neighbours began to think of interfering; and might have begun to 
do it, when it was all over. Happily Mordacks arrived just in time. 
His promptitude, skill, and generosity saved them. Never saya word 
against that man again.’ 

‘ My dear, I will not,’ Mrs. Upround answered, with tears coming 
into her kindly eyes. ‘I never heard of anything more pitiful. I 
had no idea Mr. Mordacks was so good. He looks more like an evil 
spirit. I always regarded him as an evil spirit; and his name sounds 
like it, and he jumps about so! But he ought to have gone to the 
rector of the parish.’ 

‘It isa happy thing that he can jump about. The rector of the 
parish cannot do so, as you know; and he lives two miles away from 
them, and had never even heard of it. People always talk about the 
rector of a parish, as if he could be everywhere, and see to everything. 
And few of them come near him in their prosperous times. Have you 
any other questions to put to me, my dear?’ 

* Yes, a quantity of things which I cannot think of now. How it 
was that little boy—I remember it like yesterday—came ashore here, 
and turned out to be Robin Lyth, or at least to be no Robin Lyth 
at all, but the son of Sir Duncan Yordas? And what happened to 
the poor man in Bempton Warren ?’ 

‘The poor man died a most miserable death, but I trust sincerely 
penitent. He had led a sad, ungodly life, and he died at last of 
wooden legs. He was hunted to his grave, he told us, by these 
wooden legs; and he recognised in them Divine retribution, for the 
sin of his life was committed in timber. No sooner did any of those 
legs appear—and the poor fellow said they were always coming— 
than his heart began to patter, and his own legs failed him, and he 
tried to stop his ears, but his conscience would not let him.’ 

‘ Now, there!’ cried Mrs. Upround; what the power of conscience 
He had stolen choice timber, perhaps ready-made legs.’ 
‘A great deal worse than that, my dear; he had knocked out a 
knot, as large as my shovel-hat, from the side of a ship homebound 
from India, because he was going to be tried for mutiny upon their 
arrival, at Leith, it was, I think. He and his partners had been in 
irons, but unluckily they were just released. The weather was mag- 
nificent, a lovely summer’s night, soft fair breeze, and everyone 


is! 
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rejoicing in the certainty of home within a few short hours. And 
they found home that night, but it was in a better world.’ 

‘You have made me creep all over. And you mean to say that 
a wretch like that has any hope of heaven! How did he get away 
himself ?’ 

‘Very easily. A little boat was towing at the side. There were 
only three men upon deck, through the beauty of the weather, and 
two of those three were asleep. They bound and gagged the waking 
one, lashed the wheel, and made off in the boat wholly unperceived. 
There was Rickon Goold, the ringleader, and four others; and they 
brought away a little boy, who was lying fast asleep, because one of 
them had been in the service of his father, and because of the value 
of his Indian clothes, which his ayah made him wear now in his little 
cot, for warmth. The scoundrels took good care that none should get 
away to tell the tale. They saw the poor “ Golconda” sink with every 
soul on board, including the captain’s wife and babies; then they 
made for land, and in the morning fog were carried by the tide 
towards our North Landing. One of them knew the coast as well as 
need be, but they durst not land until their story was concocted, 
and everything fitted in to suit it. The sight of the rising sun scat- 
tering the fog frightened them, as it well might do; and they 
pulled into the cave, from which I always said, as you may now 
remember, Robin must have come—the cave which already bears his 
name. 

‘Here they remained all day, considering a plausible tale to 
account for themselves, without making mention of any lost ship, and 
trying to remove every trace of identity from the boat they had 
stolen. They had brought with them food enough to last three 
days, and an anker of rum from the steward’s stores; and as they 
grew weary of their long confinement, they indulged more freely than 
wisely in the consumption of that cordial. In a word, they became 
so tipsy that they frightened the little helpless boy; and when 
they began to fight about his gold buttons, which were claimed by 
the fellow who had saved his life, he scrambled from the side of the 
boat upon the rock, and got along a narrow ledge, where none of 
them could follow him. They tried to coax him back, but he stamped 
his feet and swore at them, being sadly taught bad language by the 
native servants, I dare say. Rickon Goold wanted to shoot him, for 
they had got a gun with them, and he feared to leave him there. But 
Sir Duncan’s former boatman would not allow it, and at dark they 
went away and left him there. And the poor little fellow, in his dark 
despair, must have been led by the hand of the Lord through cran- 
nies too narrow for a man to pass. There is a well-known land pas- 
sage out of that cave, but he must have crawled out by a smaller one, 
unknown even to our fishermen, slanting up the hill, and having out- 
let in the thicket, near the place where the boats draw up. And so 
he was found by Robin Cockscroft in the morning. They had fed the 
child with biscuit soaked in rum, which accounts for his heavy sleep 
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and wonderful exertions, and may have predisposed him for a contra- 
band career.’ 

‘ And perhaps for the very bad language which he used,’ said Mrs. 
Upround thoughtfully. ‘It is an extraordinary tale, my dear. But 
I suppose there can be no doubt of it. But such a clever child should 
have known his own name. Why did he call himself “ Izunsabe”?’ 

‘That is another link in the certainty of proof. On board 
that unfortunate ship, and perhaps even before he left India, he was 
always called the “ Young Sahib ;” and he used, having proud little 
ways of his own, to shout, if anybody durst provoke him, “ I’se young 
Sahib, ’se young Sahib,” which we rendered into “Izunsabe.” But 
his true name is Wilton Bart Yordas, I believe ; and the initials can 
be made out upon his gold beads, Mr. Mordacks tells me, among 
heathen texts.’ 

‘ That seems rather shocking to good principles, my dear. I trust 
that Sir Duncan is a Christian at least, or he shall never set foot in 
this house.’ 

‘ My dear, I cannot tell. Howshould I know? He may have lapsed, 
of course, as a good many of them do, from the heat of the climate and 
bad surroundings. But that happens mostly from their marrying native 
women. And this gentleman never has done that, I do believe.’ 

‘They tell me that he is a very handsome man, and of most com- 
manding aspect—the very thing Janetta likes so much. But what 
became of those unhappy, sadly tipsy sailors?’ 

‘ Well, they managed very cleverly, and made success of tipsiness. 
As soon as it was dark that night, and before the child had crawled 
away, they pushed out of the cave, and let the flood tide take them 
round the Head. They meant to have landed at Bridlington Quay, 
with a tale of escape from a Frenchman; but they found no necessity 
for going so far. A short-handed collier was lying in the roads, and 
the skipper, perceiving that they were in liquor, thought it a fine 
chance, and took some trouble to secure them. They told him that 
they had been trying to run goods, and were chased by a revenue 
boat, and so on. He was only too glad to be enabled to make sail, 
and by dawn they were under weigh for the Thames; and that was 
the end of the ** Golconda.”’ 

‘What an awful crime! But you never mean to tell me that 
the Lord let those men live and prosper.’ 

‘That subject is beyond our view, my dear. There were five of 
them, and Rickon Goold believed himself the last of them. But, 
being very penitent, he might have exaggerated. He said that one 
was swallowed by a shark, at least his head was; and one was hanged 
for stealing sheep; and one for a bad sixpence; but the fate of .the 
other (too terrible to tell you) brought this man down here, to be 
looking at the place, and to divide his time between fasting, and 
drinking, and poaching, and discoursing to the thoughtless, The 
women flocked to hear him preach, when the passion was upon him ; 
and he used to hint at awful sins of his own, which made him earnest. 
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I hope that he was so, and I do believe it. But the wooden-legged 
sailors, old Joe and his son, who seem to have been employed by 
Mordacks, took him at his own word for a “ miserable sinner ”—which, 
as they told their master, no respectable man would call himself — 
and in the most business-like manner they set to to remove him to 
a better world ; and now they have succeeded.’ 

‘Poor man! After all, one must be rather sorry for him. If old 
Joe came stumping after me, for half an hour, I should have no in- 
terest in this life left.’ 

‘My dear, they stumped after him the whole day long, and at 
night they danced a hornpipe outside his hut. He became convinced 
that the Prince of Evil was come, in that naval style, to fetch him, 
and he drank everything he could lay hands on, to fortify him for 
the contest. The end, as you know, was extremely sad for him, but 
highly satisfactory to them, I fear. They have signified their reso- 
lution to attend his funeral ; and Mordacks has said, with unbecoming 
levity, that if they never were drunk before—which seems to me an 
almost romantic supposition—that night they shall be drunk, and no 
mistake.’ 

‘ All these things, my dear,’ replied Mrs. Upround, who was gifted 
with a fine vein of moral reflection, ‘ are not as we might wish, if we 
ordered them ourselves. But still there is this to be said in their 
favour, that they have a large tendency towards righteousness.’ 


Cuarter XLVII. 


A TANGLE OF VEINS. 


Homan resolution, energy, experience, and réason, in its loftiest form, 
may fight against the doctor; but he beats them all, maintains at 
least his own vitality, and asserts his guineas. Two more resolute 
men than Mr. Mordacks and Sir Duncan Yordas could scarcely be 
found in those resolute times; they sternly resolved to have no sort, of 
doctor, and yet within three days they did have one, and, more than 
that, the very one they had positively vowed to abstain from. 

Dr. Stirbacks let everybody know that he never cared two flips of 
his thumb for anybody. If anybody wanted him they must come 
and seek him, and be thankful if he could find time to hear their 
nonsense. For he understood not the system only, but also the 
nature of mankind. The people at the Thornwick did not want him 
—very good, so much the better for him and for them; because the 
more they wanted him, the less would he go near them. Tut-tut- 
tut, he said; what did he want with crack-brained patients ? 

All this compelled him, with a very strong reluctance, to be 
dragged into that very place the very same day; and he saw that he 
was not come an hour too soon. Sir Duncan was lying in a bitterly 
cold room, with the fire gone out, and the spark of his life not very 
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far from following it. Mr. Mordacks was gone, for the day, upon 
business, after leaving strict orders that a good fire must be kept, and 
many other things attended to. _But the chimney took to smoking, 
and the patient to coughing, and the landlady opened the window 
wide, and the tire took flight into the upper air. Sir Duncan hated 
nothing more than any fuss about himself. He had sent a man to 
Scarborough for a little chest of clothes, for his saddle-kit was ex- 
hausted ; and having promised Mordacks that he would not quit the 
house, he had nothing to do, except to meditate and shiver. 

Gil Beilby’s wife Nell, coming up to take orders for dinner, ‘ got 
a dreadful turn’ from what she saw, and ran down, exclaiming that 
the very best customer that ever drew their latch, was dead. Without 
waiting to think, the landlord sent a most urgent message for Dr. 
Stirbacks. That learned man happened to be round the corner, 
although he lived at Bempton; he met the messenger, cast to the 
winds all sense of wrong, and rushed to the succour of humanity. 

That night, when the general factor returned, with the hunger 
excited by feeding the hungry, he was met at the door by Dr. Stir- 
backs, saying, ‘ Hush, my good sir, before he had time to think of 
speaking. ‘ You!’ cried Mr. Mordacks, having met this gentleman 
when Rickon Goold was near his last. ‘You! Then it must be bad 
indeed ! ” 

‘It is bad; and it must have been all over, sir, but for my being 
providentially at the cheese-shop. I say nothing to wound any gen- 
tleman’s feelings, who thinks that he understands everything: but 
our poor patient, with the very best meaning, no doubt, has been all 
but murdered.’ 

‘Dr. Stirbacks, you have got him now; and of course you will 
make the best of him. Don’t let him slip through your fingers, 
Doctor; he is much too good for that.’ 

‘He shall not slip through my fingers,’ said the little doctor, with 
a twinkle of self-preservation ; ‘I have got him, sir; and I shall keep 
him, sir; and you ought to have put him in my hands long ago.’ 

The sequel of this needs no detail. Dr. Stirbacks came three 
times a day, and without any disrespect to the profession, it must be 
admitted that he earned his fees. For Sir Duncan’s case was a very 
strange one, and beyond the best wisdom of the laity. If that chill 
had struck upon him, when his spirit was as usual, he might have 
cast it off, and gone on upon his business. But coming, as it did, 
when the temperature of his heart was lowered by nip of disappoint- 
ment, it went into him, as water on a duck’s back is not cast away 
when his rump-gland is out of order. 

‘A warm room, good victuals, and cheerful society,—these three 
are indispensable,’ said Dr. Stirbacks to Mr. Mordacks, over whom he 
began to try to tyrannise; ‘and admirable as you are, my good sir, I 
fear that your society is depressing. You are always in a fume to be 
doing something—a stew, I might say, without exaggeration—a won- 
derful pattern of an active mind. But in a case of illness we require 
No. 607 (no. cxxvu. N. 8.) G 
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the passive voice. Everything suggestive of rapid motion must be 
removed, and never spoken of. You are rapid motion itself, my dear 
sir. We geta relapse, every time you come in.’ 

‘You want me out of the way. Very well. Let me know when 
you have killed my friend. I suppose your office ends with that. I 
will come down, and see to his funeral.’ 

‘ Mr. Mordacks, you may be premature in such prevision. Your 
own may come first, sir. Look well at your eyes, the next time you 
shave; and I fear you will descry those radiant fibres in the iris 
which always co-exist with heart-disease. I can tell you fifty cases, 
if you have time to listen.’ 

‘D—n your prognostics, sir!’ exclaimed the factor rudely; but 
he seldom lathered himself thenceforth without a little sigh of self- 
regard. ‘ Now, Dr. Stirbacks,’ he continued, with a rally, ‘ you may 
find my society depressing, but it is generally considered to be elevat- 
ing; and that, sir, by judges of the highest order, and men of inde- 
pendent income. The head of your profession in the northern half of 
England, who takes a hundred guineas for every one you take, rejoices, 
sir—rejoices is not too strong a word to use—in my very humble 
society. Of course he may be wrong; but when he hears that Mr. 
Stirbacks, of Little Under-Bempton—is that the right address, sir ?— 
speaks of my society as depressing ‘ 

‘Mr. Mordacks, you misunderstood my meaning. I spoke with 
no reference to you whatever, but of all male society as enervating— 
if you dislike the word “ depressing ”—relaxing, emollient, emas- 
culating, from want of contradictory element: while I was proceeding 
to describe the need of strictly female society. The rector offers this ; 
he was here just now. His admiration for you is unbounded. He 
desires to receive our distinguished patient, with the vast advantage 
of ladies’ society, double-thick walls, and a southern aspect; if you 
should consider it advisable.’ 

‘Undoubtedly, I do. Ifthe moving can be done without danger, 
and of that you are the proper judge, of course.’ 

Thus they composed their little disagreement, with mutual 
respect, and some approaches to goodwill; and Sir Duncan Yordas, 
being skilfully removed, spent his Christmas (without knowing much 
about it) in the best and warmest bed-room of the rectory. But 
Mordacks returned, as an honest man should do, to put the laurel 
and the mistletoe on his proper household gods. And where can this 
be better done than in that grand old city, York? But before 
leaving Flamborough, he settled the claims of business and charity, 
so far as he could see them, and so far as the state of things per- 
mitted. 

Foiled as he was, in his main object, by the murder of the 
revenue officer, and the consequent flight of Robin Lyth, he had 
thoroughly accomplished one part of his task, the discovery of the 
‘Golconda’s’ fate, and the history of Sir Duncan’s child. Moreover 
his trusty agents, Joe of the Monument and Bob his son, had relieved 
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him of one thorny care, by the zeal and skill with which they worked. 
It was to them a sweet instruction, to watch, encounter, and drink 
down a rogue, who had scuttled a ship, and even defeated them at 
their own weapons, and made a text of them to teach mankind. Dr. 
Upround had not exaggerated the ardour with which they discharged 
this duty. 

But Mordacks still had one rogue on hand, and a deeper one 
than Rickon Goold. In the course of his visits to Bridlington Quay 
he had managed to meet John Cadman, preferring, as he always did, 
his own impressions to almost any other evidence. And his own im- 
pressions had entirely borne out the conviction of Widow Carroway. 
But he saw at once that this man could not be plied with coarse 
weapons, like the other worn-out villain. He reserved him, as a choice 
bit, for his own skill; and was careful not to alarm him yet. Only 
two things concerned him, as immediate in the matter—to provide 
against Cadman’s departure from the scene, and to learn all the 
widow had to tell about him. 

The widow had a great deal to say about that man; but had not 
said it yet, from want of power so to do. Mordacks himself had 
often stopped her, when she could scarcely stop herself; for until her 
health should be set up again, any stir of the mind would be dan- 
gerous. But now, with the many things provided for her, good 
nursing, and company, and the kindness of the neighbours (who 
zealously rushed in as soon as a stranger led the way), and the 
sickening of Tommy with the measles—which he had caught in the 
coal-cellar—she began to be started in a different plane of life, to 
contemplate the past as a golden age (enshrining a diamond statue 
of a revenue officer in full uniform), and to look upon the present as 
a period of steel, when a keen edge must be kept against the world 
for defence of all the little seed of diamonds. 

Now the weather was milder, as it generally is at Christmas time, 
and the snow all gone, and the wind blowing off the land again, to 
the great satisfaction of both cod and conger. The cottage, which 
had looked such a den of cold and famine, with the blinds drawn 
down, and the snow piled up against the door, and not a single child- 
nose against the glass, was now quite warm again, and almost as 
lively as if Lieutenant Carroway were coming home to dinner. The 
heart of Mr. Mordacks glowed with pride, as he said to himself that 
he had done all this; and the glow was reflected on the cheeks of 
Geraldine, as she ran out to kiss him, and then jumped upon his 
shoulder. For, in spite of his rigid aspect and stern nose, the little 
lass had taken kindly to him; while he admired her for eating 
candles. 

‘If you please, you can come in here,’ said Jerry. ‘Oh, don’t 
knock my head against the door.’ 

Mrs. Carroway knew what he was come for; and although she 
had tried to prepare herself for it, she could not help trembling a 
little. The factor had begged her to have some friend present, to 
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84 
encourage her in so grievous an affair; but she would not hear of it, 
and said she had no friend. 

Mr. Mordacks sat down, as he was told to do, in the little room 
sacred to the poor lieutenant, and faithful even yet to the pious 
memory of his pipe. When the children were shut out, he began to 
look around, that the lady might have time to cry. But she only 
found occasion for a little dry sob. 

‘It is horrible, very, very horrible,’ she murmured with a shudder, 
as her eyes were following his; ‘ but for his sake I endure it.’ 

‘A most sad and bitter trial, ma’am, as ever I have heard of. 
But you are bound to bear in mind, that he is looking down on you.’ 

‘I could not put up with it, without the sense of that, sir. But 
I say to myself, how much he loved it; and that makes me put up 
with it.’ 

‘I am quite at a loss to understand you, madam. We seem to 
be at cross purposes. I was speaking of—of a thing it pains me to 
mention; and you say how much he loved——’ 

‘Dirt, sir, dirt. It was his only weakness. Oh, my darling 
Charles, my blessed, blessed Charley! Sometimes I used to drive 
him almost to his end, about it; but I never thought his end would 
come; I assure you I never did, sir. But now I shall leave every- 
thing, as he would like to see it—every table, and every chair, that 
he could write his name on it. And his favourite pipe with the 
bottom in it. That is what he must love to see, if the Lord allows 
him to look down. Only the children mustn’t see it; for the sake of 
bad example.’ 

‘Mrs. Carroway, I agree with you most strictly. Children must 
be taught clean ways, even while they revere their father. You 
should see my daughter Arabella, ma’am. She regards me with 
perfect devotion. Why? Because I never let her do the things 
that I myself do. It is the one true principle of government, for a 
nation, a parish, a household. How beautifully you have trained 
pretty Geraldine! I fear that you scarcely could spare her for a 
month, in the spring, and perhaps Tommy after his measles; but a 
visit to York would do them good, and establish their expanding 
minds, ma’am.’ 

‘Mr. Mordacks, I know not where we may be then. But 
anything that you desire is a law to us.’ 

‘Well said! Beautifully said! But I trust, my dear madam, 
that you will be here. Indeed it would never do for you to go away. 

Or rather, I should put it thus—for the purposes of justice, and for 
other reasons also, it is most important that you should not leave this 
place. At least, you will promise me that, I hope? Unless, of 
course, unless you find the memories too painful. And even so, you 
might find comfort in some inland house, not far.’ 

‘Many people might not like to stop,’ the widow answered simply; 
‘but to me it would be a worse pain, to go away. I sit, in the 
evening, by the window here. Whenever there is light enough to 
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show the sea, and the beach is fit for landing on ; it seems to my eyes 
that I can see the boat, with my husband standing up init. He had 
a majestic attitude sometimes, with one leg more up than the other, 
sir, through one of his daring exploits; and whenever I see him, he 
is just like that; and the little children in the kitchen peep, and 
say, “ Here’s daddy coming at last, we can tell by mammy’s eyes;” 
and the bigger ones say, “Hush! You might know better.” And I 
look again, wondering which of them is right; and then there is 
nothing, but the clouds and sea. Still, when it is over, and I have 
cried about it, it does me a little good every time. I seem to be 
nearer to Charley; as my heart falls quietly into the will of the 
Lord.’ 

‘No doubt of it whatever. I can thoroughly understand it; 
although there is not a bit of resignation in me. I felt that sort of 
thing, to some extent, when I lost my angelic wife, ma’am, though 
naturally departed to a sphere more suited for her. And I often seem 
to think that: still I hear her voice, when a coal comes to table in the 
well-dish. Life, Mrs. Carroway, is no joke to bandy back; but 
trouble to be shared. And none share it fairly, but the husband and 
the wife, ma’am.’ 

‘You make it very hard for me to get my words,’ she said, with- 
eut minding that her tears ran down, so long as she spoke clearly ; 
‘I am not of the lofty sort, and understand no laws of things; though 
my husband was remarkable for doing so. He took all the trouble of 
the taxes off, though my part was to pay for them. And in every 
other way he was a wonder, sir; not at all, because now he is gone 
above. That would be my last motive.’ 

‘He was a wonder, a genuine wonder, Mordacks replied, without 
irony. ‘He did his duty, ma’am, with zeal and ardour; a shining 
example, upon very little pay. I fear that it was his integrity, and 
zeal, truly British character, and striking sense of discipline, that 
have so sadly brought him to—to the condition of an example.’ 

* Yes, Mr. Mordacks, it was all tbat. He never could put up with 
a lazy man; as anybody, to live, must have todo. He kept all his 
men, as I used to do our children, to word of command, and no 
answer. Honest men like it; but wicked men fly out. And all 
along, we had a very wicked man here.’ 

‘So I have heard from other good authority—a deceiver of women, 
a skulk, a dog. I have met with many villains; and I am not hot. 
But my tendency is to take that fellow by the throat, with both 
hands, and throttle him. Having thoroughly accomplished that, I 
should prepare to sift the evidence. Unscientific, illogical, brutal, 
are such desires; as you need not tell me. And yet, madam, they 
are manly. I hate slow justice, I like it quick—quick, or none at 
all, I say; so long as it is justice. Creeping justice is, to my mind, 
little better than slow revenge. My opinions are not orthodox; but 
I hope they do not frighten you.’ 

‘ They do indeed, sir; or at least your face does; though I know 
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how quick and just you are. He is a bad man—too well I know it 
—but,as my dear husband used to say, he has a large lot of children.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Carroway, I admire you the more, for considering 
what he has not considered. Let us put aside that. The question 
is—guilty, or not guilty? If he is guilty, shall he get off, and 
innocent men be hanged for him? Six men are in jail at this 
present moment, for the deed which we believe he did. Have they 
no wives, no fathers and mothers, no children—not to speak of their 
own lives? The case is one in which the constitution of the realm 
must be asserted. Six innocent men must die, unless the crime is 
brought home to the guilty one. Even that is not all, as regards 
yourself. You may not care for your own life, but you are bound to 
treasure it seven times over, for the sake of your seven children. 
While John Cadman is at large, and nobody hanged instead of him, 
your life is in peril, ma’am. He knows that you know him, and. 
have denounced him. He has tried to scare you into silence; and 
the fright caused your sad illness. I have reason to believe that he, 
by scattering crafty rumours, concealed from the neighbours your sad 
plight, and that of your dear children. If so, he is worse than the 
devil himself. Do you see your duty now, and your interest also?’ 

Mrs. Carroway nodded gently. Her strength of mind was not 
come back yet, after so much illness. The baby lay now on its 
father’s breast ; and the mother’s had been wild for it. 

‘I am sorry to have used harsh words,’ resumed Mordacks; ‘ but 
I always have to do so. They seem to put things clearer; and with- 
out that, where would business be? Now I will not tire you, if I can 
help it, nor ask a needless question. What provocation had this 
man? What fanciful cause for spite, I mean?’ 

‘Oh, none, Mr. Mordacks, none whatever. My husband rebuked 
him for being worthless, and a liar, and a traitor; and he threatened 
to get him removed from the force; and he gave him a little throw 
down from the cliff—but what little was done, was done entirely for 
his good.’ 

‘Yes, I see. And after that, was Cadman ever heard to threaten 
him ?” 

‘ Many times, in a most malicious way, when he thought that he 
was not heeded. The other men may fear to bear witness. But my 
Geraldine has heard him.’ 

‘There could be no better witness. A child, especially a pretty 
little girl, tells wonderfully with a jury. But we must have a great 
deal more than that. Thousands of men threaten, and do nothing; 
according to the proverb. A still more important point is—how did 
the muskets in the boat come home? They were all returned to the 
station, I presume. Were theyall returned with their charges in them ?’ 

‘I am sure I cannot say how that was. There was nobody to 
attend to that. But one of them had been lost altogether.’ 

‘One of the guns never came back at all!’ Mordacks almost 
shouted. ‘ Whose gun was it, that did not come back?’ 
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‘How can we say? There was such confusion. My husband 
would never let them nick the guns—as they do at some of the 
stations—for every man to know his own. But in spite of that, each 
man had his own, I believe. Cadman declares that he brought home 
his; and nobody contradicted him. But, if I saw the guns, I should 
know whether Cadman’s is among them.’ cn 

‘How can you possibly pretend to know that, ma’am? English 
ladies can do almost anything. But surely, you never served out the 

ns?’ 

” ‘No, Mr. Mordacks. But I have cleaned them. Not the inside, 
of course; that I know nothing of; and nobody sees that, to be 
offended. But several times I have observed, at the station, a dis- 
graceful quantity of dust upon the guns, dust, and rust, and miserable 
blotches, such as bad girls leave in the top of a fish-kettle; and I 
made Charley bring them down, and be sure to have them empty ; 
because they were so unlike what I have seen, on board of the ship 
where he won his glory, and took the bullet in his nineteenth rib.’ 

‘My dear madam, what a frame he musthave had! Butthis is 
most instructive. No wonder Geraldine is brave. What a worthy 
wife for a naval hero! A lady who could handle guns !’ 

‘I knew, sir, quite from early years, having lived near a very large 
arsenal, that nothing can make a gun go off, unless there is some- 
thing in it. And I could trust my husband to see to that; and 
before I touched one of them, I made him put a brimstone match to 
the touch-hole. And I found it so pleasant to polish them; from 
having such wicked things quite at my mercy. The wood was what 
I noticed most, because of understanding chairs. One of them had a 
very curious tangle of veins, on the left cheek behind the trigger ; 
and I just had been doing for the children’s tea, what they call 
“crinkly crankly,”— treacle trickled (like a maze) upon the bread ; 
and Tommy said, “ Look here, it is the very same upon this gun!” 
And so it was; just the same pattern on the wood! And while I 
was doing it, Cadman came up, in his low surly way, and said, “ I 
want my gun, missus; I never shoot with no other gun than that. 
Captain says I may shoot a sea-pie, for the little ones.” And so I 
always called it “Cadman’s gun.” I have not been able to think . 
much yet. But if that gun is lost, I shall know who it was that lost 
a gun, that dreadful night.’ 

‘ All this is most strictly to the purpose,’ answered Mordacks; 
‘and may prove most important. We could never hope to get those 
six men off, without throwing most grave suspicion elsewhere; and 
unless we can get those six men off, their captain will come and 
surrender himself, and be hanged to a dead certainty. I doubted his 
carrying the sense of right so far, until I reflected upon his birth, 
dear madam. He belongs, as I may tell you now, to a very ancient 
family, a race that would run their heads into a noose, out of pure 
obstinacy, rather than skulk off. I am of very ancient race myself ; 
though I never take pride in the matter, because I have seen more 
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harm than good of it. I always learned Latin at school so quickly, 
through being a grammatical example of descent. According to our 
pedigree, Caius Calpurnius Mordax Naso was the Governor of Britain, 
under Pertinax. My name means “ biting ;” and bite I can, whether 
my dinner is before me, or my enemy. In the present case, I shall 
not bite yet ; but prepare myself fordoingso. I watch the proceedings 
of the Government; who are sure to be slow, as well as blundering. 
There has been no appointment to this command as yet, because of 
so many people wanting it. This patched-up peace, which may last 
about six months (even if it is ever signed) is producing confusion 
everywhere. You have an old fool put in cherge of this station, till 
a proper successor is appointed.’ 

‘He is not like Captain Carroway, sir. But that concerns me 
little now. But I do wish, for my children’s sake, that they would 
send alittle money.’ 

‘On no account; think twice of that. That question is in my 
hands ; and affords me one of the few pleasures I derive from business. 
You are under no sort of obligation about it. I am acting under 
authority. A man of exalted position, and high office—but never 
mind ‘that, till the proper time comes; only keep your mind in 
perfect rest, and attend to your children, and yourself. I am obliged 
to proceed very warily ; but you shall not be annoyed by that scoundrel. 
I will provide for that, before I leave; also I will see the guns still 
in store, without letting anybody guess my motive. I have picked 
up a very sharp fellow here, whose heart is in the business thoroughly ; 
for one of the prisoners is his twin-brother, and he lost his poor 
sweetheart through Cadman’s villany, a young lass, who used to pick 
mussels, or something. He will see that the rogue does not give us 
the slip; and I have looked out for that, in other ways as well. I am 
greatly afraid of tiring you, my dear madam ; but have you any other 
thing to tell me of this Cadman ?’ 

‘No, Mr. Mordacks ; except a whole quantity of little things, 
that tell a great deal to me; but to anybody else would have no 
sense. For instance, of his looks, and turns, and habits, and tricks of 
seeming neither the one thing nor the other, and jumping all the 
morning, when the last man was hanged F 

‘Did he do that, madam? Are you quite sure ?’ 

‘IT had it on the authority of his own wife. He beats her; but 
still she cannot understand him. You may remember, that the man 
to be suspended was brought to the place, where—where , 

* Where he earned his doom. It is quite right. Things of that 
sort should be done upon a far more liberal scale. Example is better 
than a thousand precepts. Let us be thankful that we live in such 
a country. Ihave brought some medicine for brave Tommy, from our 
Dr. Stirbacks. Be sure that you stroke his throat, when he takes it. 
Boys are such rogues , 

‘Well, Mr. Mordacks, I really hope that I know how to make my 
little boy take medicine !’ 
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Cuarrer XLVIII. 
SHORT SIGHS, AND LONG ONES. 


Now it came to pass that, for several months, this neighbourhood, 
which had begun to regard Mr. Mordacks as its tutelary genius—so 
great is the power of bold energy—lost him altogether; and with 
brief lamentation, began to do very well without him. So fugitive is 
vivacious stir; and so well content is the general world to jog along, 
in its old ruts. The Flamborough butcher once more subsided into 
a piscitarian ; the postman, who had been driven off his legs, had time 
to nurse his grain again; Widow Tapsy relapsed into the very worst 
of taps, having none to demand good beverage; and a new rat, 
seven fold worse than the mighty net-devourer (whom Mordacks slew; 
but the chronicle has been cut out, for the sake of brevity), took 
possession of his galleries, and made them pay. All Flamborough 
yearned for the ‘ gentleman as did things,’ itself being rather of the 
contemplative vein, which flows from immemorial converse with the 
sea. But the man of dry hand-and-heel activity came not; and the 
lanes forgot the echo of his Roman march. 

The postman (with a wicked endeavour of hope to beget faith 
from sweet laziness) propagated a loose report, that death had claimed 
the general factor, through fear of any rival in activity. The post- 
man did not put it so; because his education was too good for long 
words to enter into it; but he put his meaning in a shorter form 
than a smattering of distant tongues leaves to us. The butcher 
(having doubt of death, unless by man administered) kicked the 
postman out of his expiring shop, where large hooks now had no sheep 
for bait; and Widow Tapsy, filled with softer liquid form of memory, 
was so upset by the letter-man’s tale, that she let off a man, who 
owed four gallons, for beating him as flat as his own bag. To tell of 
these things may take time; but time is thoroughly well spent, if it 
contributes a trifle towards some tendency, on anybody’s part, to hope 
that there used to be, even in this century, such a thing as 
gratitude. 

But why did Mr. Mordacks thus desert his favourite quest, and 
quarters, and the folk in whom he took most delight—because so 
long inaccessible? The reason was as sound as need be—important 
business of his own had called him away into Derbyshire. Like 
every true son of stone and crag, he required an annual scratch 
against them, and hoped to rest among them, when the itch of life 
was over. But now he had hopes of even more than that; of owning 
a good house and fair estate, and henceforth exerting his remarkable 
powers of agency on his own behalf. For his cousin, Calpurnius 
Mordacks, the head of the family, was badly ailing, and having lost 
his only son in the West Indies, had sent for this kinsman, to settle 
matters with him. His offer was generous and noble; to wit, that 
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Geoffrey should take, not the property alone, but also his second 
cousin, fair Calpurnia; though not without her full consent. With- 
out the lady, he was not to have the land ; and the lady’s consent 
must be secured, before her father ceased to be a sound testator. 

Now, if Calpurnia had been kept in ignorance of this arrangement, 
a man possessing the figure, decision, stature, self-confidence, and 
other high attributes of our Mordacks, must have triumphed in a 
week at latest. But with that candour, which appears to have been 
so strictly entailed in the family, Colonel Calpurnius called them in ; 
and there (in the presence of the testator, and of each other) they 
were fully apprised of this rather urgent call upon their best and 
most delicate emotions. And the worst of it was (from the gentle- 
man’s point of view), that the contest was unequal. The golden 
apples were not his to cast, but Atalanta’s. The lady was to have the 
land, even without accepting love. Moreover he was fifty per cent. 
beyond her in age; and Hymen would make her a mamma, without 
invocation of Lucina. But highest and deepest woe of all, most 
mountainous of obstacles, was the lofty sky-line of his nose, inherited 
from the Roman. If the lady’s corresponding feature had not 
corresponded—in other words, if her nose had been chubby, snub, or 
even Greek—his bold bridge must have served him well, and even 
shortened access to rosy lips, and tender heart. But, alas! the fair 
one’s nose was also of the fine imperial type, truly admirable in itself, 
but (under one of nature’s strictest laws) coy of contact with its own 
male expression. Love—whose joy, and fierce prank, is to buckle to 
the plated pole ill-matched forms and incongruous spirits—did not 
fail of her impartial freaks. Mr. Mordacks had to cope with his own 
kin; and found the conflict so severe, that not a breath of time was 
left him for anybody’s business but his own. 

If luck was against him in that quarter (although he would not 
own it yet),at York and Flamborough, it was not so. No crisis arose 
to demand his presence; no business went amiss, because of his having 
to work so hard at love. There came, as there sometimes does in 
matters pressing, tangled, and exasperating, a quiet period, a gentle 
lull, a halcyon time when the jaded brain reposes, and the heart may 
hatch her own mares’-nests. Underneath that tranquil spell lay 
fond Joe and Bob (with their cash to spend), Widow Precious (with 
her beer laid in), and Widow Carroway, with a dole at last extorted 
from the Government; while Anerley Farm was content to hearken 
the creak of waggon, and the ring of flail; and the rector of Flam- 
borough once more rejoiced in the bloodless war that breeds good 
will. 

For Sir Duncan Yordas was a fine chess-player, as many Indian 
officers of that time were; and now that he was coming to his proper 
temperature (after three months of barbed stab of cold, and the 
breach of the seal of the seventy-seventh phial of Dr. Stirbacks), in 
gratitude for that miraculous escape, he did his very best to please 
everybody. To Dr. Upround he was an agreeable and penetrative 
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companion; to Mrs. Upround, a gallant guest, with a story for every 
slice of bread and butter; to Janetta, a deity combining the per- 
fections of Jupiter, Phoebus, Mars, and Neptune (because of his yacht), 
without any of their drawbacks ; and to Flamborough, more largely 
speaking, a downright good sort of gentleman, combining a smoke 
with a chaw—so they understood cigars—and not above standing 
still sometimes, for a man to say some sense to him. 

But before Mr. Mordacks left his client under Dr. Upround’s care, 
he had done his best to provide that mischief should not come of 
gossip ; and the only way to prevent that issue is to preclude the gossip. 
Sir Duncan Yordas, having lived so long in a large commanding way, 
among people who might say what they pleased of him, desired no 
concealment here, and accepted it unwillingly. But his agent was 
better skilled in English life, and rightly foresaw a mighty buzz of 
nuisance—without any honey to be brought home—from the know- 
ledge of the public that the Indian hero had begotten the better-known 
apostle of free trade. Yet it might have been hard to persuade Sir 
Duncan to keep that great fact to himself, if his son had been only 
a smuggler, or only a fugitive from a false charge of murder. But 
that which struck him in the face, as soon as he was able to consider 
things, was the fact that his son had fled and vanished, leaving his 
underlings to meet their fate. ‘The smuggling is a trifle,’ exclaimed 
the sick man; ‘our family never was law-abiding, and used to be 
large cattle-lifters; even the slaying of a man, in hot combat, is no 
more than I myself have done, and never felt the worse for it. But 
to run away, and leave men to be hanged, after bringing them into 
the scrape himself, is not the right sort of dishonour for a Yordas. If 
the boy surrenders, I shall be proud to own him. But until he does 
that, I agree with you, Mordacks, that he does not deserve to know 
who he is.’ 

This view of the case was harsh perhaps, and showed some ignorance 
of free-trade questions, and of English justice. If Robin Lyth had 
been driven, by the heroic view of circumstances, to rush into embrace 
constabular, would that have restored the other six men to family 
sinuosities? Nota chance of it. Rather would it treble the pangs 
of jail—where they enjoyed themselves—to feel that anxiety about 
their pledges to fortune, from which the free Robin relieved them. 
Money was lodged, and paid, as punctual as the Bank, for the benefit 
of all their belongings. There were times when the sailors grumbled 
a little, because they had no ropes to climb; but of any unfriendly 
rope impending they were too wise to have much fear. They knew 
that they had not done the deed; and they felt assured that twelve 
good men would never turn round in their box to believe it. 

Their captain took the same view of the case. He had very 
little doubt of their acquittal, if they were defended properly ; and 
of that, a far wealthier man than’ himself, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of free-trade, Master Rideout, of Malton, would take good 
eare, if the money left with Dr. Upround failed. The surrender of 
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Robin would simply hurt them, unless they were convicted; and in 
that case he would yield himself. Sir Duncan did not understand 
these points; and condemned his son unjustly. And Mordacks was 
no longer there to explain such questions, in his sharp clear way. 

Being in this sadly disappointed state, and not thoroughly de- 
livered from that renal chill (which the north-east wind, coming over 
the leather of his valise, had inflicted) this gentleman, like a 
long-pendulous grape, with the ventilators open, was exposed to the 
delicate insidious billing of little birds, that love something good. 
It might be wrong, indeed it must be wrong, and a foul slur upon 
fair sweet love, to insinuate that Indian gold, or rank, or renown, or 
vague romance, contributed towards what came to pass. Miss 
Janetta Upround, up to this time of her life, had laughed at all the 
wanton tricks of Cupid; and whenever the married women told her 
that her time would be safe to come, and then she might understand 
their behaviour,—they had always been ordered to go home, and do 
their washing. And this made it harder for her to be mangled by the 
very tribulation she had laughed at. 

Short little sighs were her tirst symptom, and a quiet way of 
going up the stairs—which used to be a noisy process with her—and 
then a desire to know something of history, and a sudden turn of 
mind towards soup. Sir Duncan had a basin every day, at twelve 
o’clock ; and Janetta had orders to see him do it, by strict institution 
of Stirbacks. Those orders she carried out with such zeal, that she 
even went so far as to blow upon the spoon; and she did look 
nice, while doing it. In a word—as there is no time for many— 
being stricken, she did her best to strike; as the manner of sweet 
women is. 

Sir Duncan Yordas received it well. Being far on towards her 
futurity in years, and beyond her whole existence, in experience and 
size, he smiled at her ardour, and short vehemence to please him, 
and liked to see her go about; because she turned so lightly. Then 
the pleasant agility of thought began to make him turn to answer it ; 
and whenever she had the best of him in words, her bright eyes fell, 
as if she had the worst. ‘She doesn’t even know that she is clever!’ 
said the patient to himself, ‘and she is the first person I have met 
with yet, who knows which side of the line Calcutta is!’ 

The manner of those benighted times was to keep from young 
ladies important secrets, which seemed to be no concern of theirs. 
Miss Upround had never been told what brought this visitor to Flam- 
borough, and although she had plenty of proper curiosity, she never 
got any reward for it. Only four Flamburians knew that Sir Duncan 
was Robin Lyth’s papa—or, as they would put it (having faster hold 
of the end of the stick next to them) that Robin Lyth was the son of 
Sir Duncan. And those four were, by force of circumstance, Robin 
Cockscroft, and Joan his wife, the rector, and the rectoress. Even 
Dr. Stirbacks (organically inquisitive as he was, and ill-content to 
sniff at any bottle with the cork tied down), by mastery of Mordacks, 
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and calm dignity of rector, was able to suspect a lot of things, but to 
be sure of none of them; and suspicion, according to its usual 
manner, never came near the truth at all. Miss Upround therefore 
had no idea, that if she became Lady Yordas, which she very sincerely 
longed to be, she would, by that event, be made the stepmother of a 
widely celebrated smuggler. While her Indian hero, having no idea 
of her flattering regard as yet, was not bound to enlighten her upon 
that point. 

At Anerley Farm the like ignorance prevailed; except that 
Mistress Anerley, having a quick turn for romance, and liking to get 
her predictions confirmed, recalled to her mind (and recited to her 
husband, in far stronger language) what she had said, in the clover- 
blossom time, to the bravest man that ever lived, the lamented 
Captain Carroway. Captain Carroway’s dauntless end, so thoroughly 
befitting his extraordinary exploits, for which she even had his own 
authority, made it the clearest thing in all the world, that every word 
she said to him must turn out Bible-true. And she had begged him— 
and one might be certain that he had told it, as a good man must, to 
his poor dear widow—not to shoot at Robin Lyth; because he would 
get a thousand pounds, instead of a hundred for doing it. She never 
could have dreamed to find her words come true so suddenly; but 
here was an Indian Prince come home, who employed the most 
pleasant-spoken gentleman ; and he might know who it was he had 
to thank, that even in the cave, the Captain did not like to shoot 
that long-lost heir; and from this time out, there was no excuse for 
Stephen, if he ever laughed at. anything that his wife said. Only on 
no account must Mary ever hear of it; for a bird in the hand was 
worth fifty in the bush; and the other gone abroad, and under 
accusation, and very likely born of a Red Indian mother. Whereas 
Harry Tanfield’s father, George, had been as fair as a foal, poor 
fellow ; and perhaps if the Church-books had been as he desired, he 
might have kept out of the churchyard, to this day. 

‘And me in it!’ the farmer answered with a laugh—‘ dead for 
love of my wife, Sophy ; as wouldn’t a’ been my wife, nor drawn nigh 
upon fi’ pound this very week for feathers, fur, and ribbon-stuff! 
Well, well! George would a’ come again, to think of it. How 
many times have I seen him go with a sixpence in the palm of ’s 
hand, and think better of the King upon it, and worser of the poor 
chap, as were worn out, like the tail of it! Then back go the six- 
pence into George’s breeches ; and out comes my shilling, to the starving 
chap, on the sly, and never mentioned. But for all that, I think, 
like enow, old George mought a’ managed to get up to heaven.’ 

‘Stephen, I wish to hear nothing of that. The question concerns 
his family, not ours; as Providence has seen fit to arrange. Now 
what is your desire to have done with Mary? William has made his 
great discovery at last; and if we should get the 10,000l., nobody 
need look down on us.’ 

‘I should like to see anyone look down on me,’ Master Anerley 
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said, with his back set straight ; ‘a’ mought do so once, but a’ would 
be sorry afterwards. Not that I would hinder him of ’s own way ; 
only that he better keep out of mine. Sometimes, when you go 
thinking of your own ideas, you never seem to bear in mind, what my 
considerations be.’ 

‘Because you cannot follow out the quickness of the way I think. 
You always acknowledge that, my dear.’ 

‘Well, well. Quick churn spoileth butter. Like Willie with his 
perpetual motion. What good to come of it, if he hath found out ? 
And a’ might, if ever a body did, from the way he goeth jumping 
about for ever, and never hold fast toanything. A nice thing ’twould 
be for the fools to say, perpetual motion come from Anerley Farm.’ 

‘You never will think any good of him, Stephen, because his 
mind comes from my side. But wait till you see the 10,0001.’ 

‘That I will; and thank the Lord to live so long. But, to come 
to common sense,—how was Mary, and Harry, a carrying on this 
afternoon ?’ 

‘Not so very bad, father; and nothing good to speak of. He 
kept on very well from the corners of his eyes; but she never corre- 
sponded, so to speak—same as—you know.’ 

‘The same as you used to do, when you was young. Well, 
manners may be higher stylish now. Did he ask her about the 
hayrick ?’ 

‘That he did. Three or four times over; exactly as you said it 
to him. He knew that was how you got the upper hand of me, 
according to your memory, but not mine; and he tried to do it, the 
very same way; but the Lord makes a lot of change, in thirty years 
of time. Mary quite turned her nose up at any such riddle, and he 
pulled his spotted handkerchief out of that new hat of his; and the 
faggot never saw fit to heed even the colour of his poor red cheeks. 
Stephen, you would have marched off, for a week, if I had behaved to 

ou so.’ 
r ‘ And the right way too; I shall put him up to that. Long sighs 
only leads to turn-up noses. He plays too knuckle-down at it. You 
should go on with your sweetheart, very mild at first; just a feeling 
for her finger-tips; and emboldening of her to believe that you are 
frightened, and bringing her to peep at you, as if you was a black- 
bird, ready to pop out of sight. That makes ’em wonderful curious 
and eager, and sticks you into ’em, like prickly spmach. But you 
mustn’t stop too long, like that. You must come out large, as a bull 
runs up to gate; and let them see that you could smash it, if you 
liked, but feel a goodness in your heart, that keeps you out of 
mischief. And then they comes up, and they says, “ poor fellow!” ’ 

‘Stephen, I do not approve of such expressions, or any such low 
opinions. You may know how you went on. Such things may have 
answered once ; because of your being—yourself, you know. But 
Mary, although she may not have my sense, must have her own 
opinions. And the more you talk of what we used to do—though I 
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never remember your trotting up, like a great bull roaring, to any 
kind of gate—the less I feel inclined to force her. And who is Harry 
Tanfield, after all?’ 

‘We know all about him,’ the farmer answered; ‘and that is 
something, to begin with. His land is worth fifteen shillings an acre 
less than ours, and full of kid-bine. But for all that, he can keep a 
family, and is a good home-dweller. However, like the rest of us, in 
the way of women, he must bide his bolt, and bode it.’ 

‘Father, the mistress of the house replied, ‘I shall never go one 
step out of my way to encourage a young man who makes you speak 
so lightly of those you owe so much to. Harry Tanfield may take his 
chance for me.’ 

‘So a’ may for me, mother; so a’ may for me. If a’ was to have 
our Mary, his father George would be coming up between us, out of 
his peace in churchyard, more than he doth a’ready ; and a’ comes too 
much a’ready. Why, poppet, we were talking of you—fie, fie, 
listening ! ’ 

‘No, now, father,’ Mary Anerley answered, with a smile at such a 
low idea; ‘you never had that to find fault with me, I think. And 
if you are plotting against me, for my good—as mother loves to put 
it—it would be the best way to shut me out, before you begin to 
do it.’ 

‘Why, bless my heart and soul,’ exclaimed the farmer, with a 
most crafty laugh, for he meant to kill two birds with one stone—* if 
the lass hathn’t got her own dear mother’s tongue, and the very same 
way of turning things! There never hath been such a time as this 
here. The childer tell us what to do; and their mothers tell us what 
not to do. Better take the business off my hands, and sell all they 
turnips as is rotting. Women is cheats, and would warrant ’em sound, 
with the best to the top of the bury. But mind you one thing—if I 
retires from business, like brother Popplewell, I shall expect to be 
supported ; cheap, but very substantial.’ 

‘ Mary, you are wicked to say such things,’ Mistress Anerley began, 
as he went out ; ‘when you know that your dear father is such a sub- 
stantial silent man!’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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'J\HE preference for an explanation of facts which calls for little 

effort of thought to another which makes large demands on it 
is natural and intelligible. If we find the same custom in many dif- 
ferent countries, we infer more readily that it was carried from one 
of these countries into the rest, than that it has come down from the 
common ancestors of the inhabitants of these lands in some remote 
age. When we find popular stories, of a very complicated and re- 
markable character, in Scotland and Germany, in Scandinavia, Persia, 
and India, we are at once disposed to adopt the conclusion, that their 
presence in the West is the result of direct communication with the 
East in historical and, perhaps, during comparatively modern times. 
This attitude of mind is toa certain extent justifiable. Much wit and 
ingenuity may be wasted in attempting to prove the lateral transmis- 
sion of two or more given stories from times preceding the migra- 
tion of divided tribes from their common home, when conclusive 
evidence may be forthcoming to show that we are dealing with 
instances of direct borrowing. The ground over which such discus- 
sions lead us needs wary walking; but it may be well to have our 
eyes open to the danger of committing ourselves with undue haste to 
either conclusion. If we say of some Norse or Teutonic tale, that it 
found its way into Europe through some of those vast Oriental collec- 
tions which are known to have been brought together in times later 
by many centuries than the Christian era, our mistake is not a trifling 
or a hartoless one, if it can be shown that European Aryans were 
well acquainted with it at a time anterior to the date of the mythical 
founding of Rome, or the era of Nabonassar—in other words, at a time 
preceding the compilation of the Hitopadesa, and possibly even of the 
Panchatantra, by fourteen or fifteen hundred years. Our mistake 
would in this case be mischievous, not merely as committing us to a 
conclusion not borne out by evidence, but as putting out of sight 
one of the most astonishing facts in the history of the human race. 
If stories gathered, by Grimm or others, from the lips of peasants and 
their wives, almost in our own day, were told by Greek nurses or 
mothers to their children two or three thousand years ago, it is abso- 
lutely certain that their introduction into Europe is not owing to the 
activity of medieval Christendom and the contact with the East 
brought about by the Crusades or any other events of more modern 
history. 

Our first duty, therefore, with regard to any story is to ascertain, 
so far as it may be possible to do so, the earliest time at which it is 
found in the written literature of the country to which it is traced, 
and then to determine, so far as the evidence may warrant our deter- 
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mining, how long it may have been known in that country before 
it was committed to writing. Of the many misconceptions which 
have hindered the settlement of such questions or diverted them to a 
false issue, not a few could never have sprung up if the ancient litera- 
ture of the Hellenic tribes had been examined without prejudice or 
partiality. The truth is that Englishmen are still, or have been almost 
to the present time, brought up under the impression that the epic, 
lyric, and tragic poems which delighted Athenian hearers or readers 
had nothing in common with the poems and stories which have come 
to us in a distinctively Teutonic or English dress; and no attempt 
has been made to ascertain whether and how far the prose writings of 
Greek historians and mythographers bring before us stories which form 
part of the native popular tradition or folk-lore of northern Europe. 
On the contrary, if the subject was ever touched upon at all, boys were 
led to read the Iliad and Odyssey, and to work their way through 
the dramas of the Greek tragic poets under the firm belief that they 
contain nothing with which children in our nurseries are familiar in 
other shapes. Under the influence of this belief, which they never 
thought of calling in question, some have gone on to suppose that 
the stories told to English or German children were never told 
to children in Athens or Rome before the dawn of Christianity; and 
a few perhaps have tried to find reasons for the marvellous fact, that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, the odes of Pindar, and the plays of 
Eschylus and Sophokles should be made up of materials wholly dif- 

ferent from those which have furnished our nursery tales, or even the 

Saga literature of the Teutonic nations. That these poems and dramas, 

the works of the highest human genius, should contain any matter 

such as that which has been moulded into the stories of Cinderella or 

Blue Beard, or Boots, or Beauty and the Beast, was a thought not to 

be entertained for a moment. The dignity of the Greek epic or 

tragic poets would not have stooped to the use of such materials, even 

if they had known them: but the common impression still is, that 

they did not know them. Im so thinking and speaking we are 

no wiser than the learned men who set to work to explain why a jar 

of water weighed no heavier with a fish in it than it weighed without 

the fish, The danger of neglecting or passing over the evidence 

which would correct these mistaken impressions, may best be shown 

by citing one or two examples as to which it may be safely said that 

no room is left for reasonable doubt. 

Of the popular tales of northern Europe, one of the most familiar 
is that of the Master Thief. The question is whether this story was 
known in Germany or Scandinavia, or in any other part of Europe, 
before the middle ages of our era, or whether it was not. In Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s belief it was first brought from Asia by means of 
the Arabic translation of the Hitopadesa, known as the Kalila and 
Dimna. This conclusion, he admits, could not be maintained if the 
tale were found in Herodotus, in whose time the translations of the 
Hitopadesa had, of course, not yet reached Europe, and the compi- 
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lation of the Panchatantra, which furnished the materials of the 
Hitopadesa, was still a thing of the distant future. If it were so 
found, we should, he allows, be obliged to include the Master Thief 
within the most primitive stock of Aryan lore. But speaking of the 


story of the Brahman and the Goat, told in the Hitopadesa, he 
adds :— 


There is nothing in the story of the two sons of the architect who robbed 
the treasury of Rhampsinitos, which turns on the trick of the Master 
Thief. There were thieves more or less clever in Egypt as well as in India, 
and some of their stratagems were possibly the same atall times. But 
there is a keen and well-defined humour in the story of the Brahman and 
his deference to public opinion. Of this there is no trace in the anecdote 
told by Herodotus. That anecdote deals with mere matter of fact, whether 
imaginary or historical. The story of Rhampsinitos did enter into the 
popular literature of Europe, but through a different channel. We find it 
in the Gesta Romanorum, where Octavianus has taken the place of 


Rhampsinitos, and we can hardly doubt that it came originally from 
Herodotus. 


So far as this tale is concerned, the question must be set at rest 
if it can be shown that not merely the adventures, but the title of 
the Master Thief, were well known in Europe for ages before the 
Gesta Romanorum came into existence. If this can be shown, there 
will be no need, and no temptation, to trace the Norse, Teutonic, 
and Irish versions of the legend to the Gesta. To do so would be only 


to multiply difficulties unnecessarily. Of the Hitopadesa story, then, 
we may note, first, that it says nothing of a regular fraternity of 
thieves, nothing of a rivalry among them, nothing of the pre-eminence 
of one who was never known to fail, and therefore, of course, that it 
does not mention his distinctive title. Of the several versions of the 
Master Thief, on the other hand, we must remember that not one 
ascribes the losses of his victims to any deference to public opinion ; 
and thus, without going further, we may be justified in doubting 
whether the story of the Brahman and the Goat has more than a very 
distant connection with one or two of the incidents embodied in the 
story of the Master Thief, while it certainly has nothing to do with its 
leading idea. The Hitopadesa tale is, indeed, very simple, if not very 
meagre. It merely tells us of a Brahman who, on being assured by 
three thieves in succession that the goat which he carried on his 
back was a dog, cast off the animal, and so left it as a prize for the 
knaves, who had adopted this mode of cheating him. But it does 
not say that these three rogues were striving for the mastery among 
themselves ; and if they had been so striving they could not thus 
have worked in concert. 

The gist of this story, Professor Max Miiller remarks, is ‘that a 
man will believe almost anything, if he is told the same by three 
different people.’ But in truth it is not easy to discern any real 
affinity between the Hitopadesa tale and the European traditions 
of the Master Thief; and the moral of the latter, if they have any 
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moral at all, seems to be very different. Instead of showing that 
the seemingly independent testimony of two or three witnesses will 
pass at once for truth with the credulous, they seem rather to point 
out that there are some who cannot be taught by experience. The 
tales themselves give their keynote with singular plainness. When, 
in the German story, he returns to his father’s hovel with all the 
pomp of wealth, the youth replies to the question how his riches have 
been gained by saying, ‘I have beena thief; but do not be frightened, 
Tama Master Thief. Neither locks nor bolts avail against me ; 
whatever I wish for is mine.’ He is one in whom the power of 
thieving is inborn. He needs no teaching, and his first exploits are 
as mighty and as successful as his last. The increasing difficulty of 
the tasks imposed upon him excites not the least feeling of fear or 
hesitation ; and in the craft which invariably employs the means best 
fitted to obtain the desired ends there is no malignity and no spite, 
but always a genial humour, which delights in the absurdity of the 
positions in which his victims place themselves. These characteristics 
mark the three versions of the story, which may be found in Grimm’s 
‘Household Tales,’ in Dasent’s ‘Tales from the Norse,’ and in 
Campbell’s ‘Popular Tales of the West Highlands.’ The question 
is, when did the myth of which we have these three closely allied 
forms find its way into Europe ? 

In the pages of Herodotus we have a singular story, which he 
ascribes to the reign and the capital of the E gyptian king Rhamp- 
sinitos. In this legend the wealth of the king is filched from his 
treasury by the sons of the architect, who on his death-bed reveals to 
them the method by which he had retained the power of entering it 
without the owner’s knowledge. Finding his stores dwindling away, 
the king places a trap within the house. Being caught in this trap, 
the younger brother prevails on the elder to cut off his head; and 
Rhampsinitos on entering the chamber is not only astounded at 
finding a headless body, but terrified by the knowledge that at least 
one of his spoilers was still at large. It is at this point of the story 
that a series of incidents begins, which show the unfailing wit and 
success of the thief who had no peer. Inviolable custom demanded 
that the bodies of the dead should be duly mourned ; and the king 
fully counts on speedy discovery, when he orders his guards to impale 
the body on a wall, and bring before him anyone whom they might 
find mourning for him. Resolved that the body should have the due 
rites of burial, the mother tells her surviving son that unless he 
forthwith brings it to her she will reveal everything ; and the thief, 
loading some asses with wine-skins, drives them under the wall where 
the guards are keeping watch, and then loosening the strings of 
two or three of them, allows the liquor to escape. Roused by his 
frantic cries of distress and calls for help, the soldiers hasten to the 
rescue ; but they are more intent upon catching the wine in their cups 
and drinking it, than on fastening the skins. At length their entreaties 
overcome the reluctance of the thief, and receiving more and more 
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wine they drink themselves into insensibility. The thief, of course, 
takes away the body; and its disappearance more than ever perplexes 
the king, who now makes use of his daughter to discover the criminal. 
The effort is vain. The thief places in her hand the hand of a dead 
man, and so escapes from her grasp. The king feels that no other 
course is now before him than to win his friendship by offering him 
his daughter, and on the celebration of the marriage he is told by 
Rhampsinitos that the Egyptians are cleverer than all other men, but 
that he in his thievery is cleverer than all the Egyptians. 

Unless the Egyptian people of the days of Herodotus are to be 
regarded as a portion of the Aryan race, the presence of this legend 
in the Nile Valley is a perplexing fact, which can be explained seem- 
ingly only on the hypothesis of not infrequent intercourse between 
Egypt and India. The flattering unction to Egyptian vanity with 
which the story is wound up, might easily be brought in by men who 
were well aware that the myth was not one of Egyptian growth. But 
it is not less clear that if it be not Egyptian, it must be borrowed. 
There is no doubt a class of myths which are common to all mythical 
systems alike, whether Aryan or non-Aryan; but these myths all 
belong to the primary or organic stage of development, and their 
general characteristics may be easily discovered. The phenomena of 
day and night or of the seasons must to a certain extent impress all 
mankind in the same way. There is, therefore, nothing which is of 
necessity distinctively Aryan in phrases which speak of the sun as the 
child of the darkness or of the dawn; of the night as the daughter 
of the sun or the twilight; of the sun itself as compelled to move in 
a fixed track, hence as under the doom of ceaseless toil, a bondman 
or a slave. From all these phrases a large crop of stories might 
spring up everywhere ; but the character and sequence of their inci- 
dents would differ completely, except among tribes who had carried 
away at least the framework of the tales from the common home of 
their forefathers. The legend of the treasure-house of Rhampsinitos 
is not one of this class. The leading ideas or the framework of the 
tale being once given, we can imagine that the ingenuity of later 
generations might refine on the subtleties of the Master Thief; but 
we cannot suppose that a series of ideas so singular could suggest 
themselves to many minds, or even to two minds independently. If 
it be supposed, as some have been inclined to think, that the old 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley belonged to the Aryan stock, the 
difficulty is at once removed; but the substantial identity of the 
tale with stories found in India, Germany, Norway, and Scotland is 
beyond doubt. The Indian story, however, is not that of the Brahman 
and the Goat in the Hitopadesa, but the tale of Karpara and Gata 
related by Somadeva Bhatta of Cashmir in his Katha-sarit-sagara, 
or Ocean of the Stream of Narrative, a collection made early in the 
twelfth century, and itself professedly an abridgment of the older 
collection, known as the Vrihat-Katha. Here, as in the Egyptian 
tale, we have a king, a king’s daughter, and a room in which he 
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places his child as well as his treasures; but the thieves are more 
clumsy. The elder brother enters, not by pushing aside a movable 
stone, but merely by making a hole through the wall. Staying too long, 
he is caught in the morning and hanged, having time only to warn 
his brother to carry away the princess. From this point the legend 
follows much the same course with that of Rhampsinitos. The body 
of Karpara is exposed, and the necessary amount of mourning must be 
gone through for it. This the surviving brother, Gata, accomplishes by 
dashing on the ground a karpara, or pot of rice, and exclaiming, ‘ Alas 
for my precious karpara ! ’—words which the guards regard as uttered 
for the loss of the broken pipkin. The trick of the wine follows, 
and the body is stolen away; but when the king puts forth a procla- 
mation promising his daughter in marriage to a thief of such con- 
summate skill, the princess bids Gata beware, and they make their 
escape together from the country. The substantial identity of this 
tale with the Egyptian tradition cannot be questioned ; but the latter 
assuredly could not be derived from the Vrihat-Katha, which was pro- 
bably not in existence for perhaps a thousand years after the time of 
Herodotus, and perhaps no one will maintain that the Egyptian ver- 
sion is the original of the myth as given by Somadeva Bhatta. 

The idea that the story in Herodotus furnished the materials for 
the Teutonic, Norse, and Celtic versions of the Master Thief would 
be scarcely less absurd. In these versions the narrative exhibits 
great changes in detail; but the framework remains the same, and 
the general spirit of the myth is in no way altered. It is very 
necessary to note that the thief is described as a singularly slim and 
slender youth, whose modest and unpretending demeanour would 
never lead strangers to suspect his astonishing adroitness and power. 
In each of these versions the place of the king is taken by a 
wealthy nobleman, whose daughter in the Norse and Scottish stories 
becomes the wife of the thief. The German tale alone makes no 
mention of any daughter, and is, indeed, the most meagre of the 
three. In it we are told that the thief resolves to face the count in 
his castle, and is told that he can escape death only if he succeeds in 
stealing the count’s favourite horse from his stable, then in taking 
away the counterpane from his bed, while he and his wife are 
asleep, and lastly in stealing the parson and clerk out of the church. 
The first of these tasks is performed by precisely the same means 
which the thief employs in the Hindu and Egyptian stories. The 
guards are stupified with drugged wine, and the thief rides up to the 
castle on the stolen horse. The second he accomplishes by means of 
a corpse which he pushes up to the window of the room in which the 
count slept. The latter, hearing the noise, points a pistol at the 
figure and fires; and the thief immediately lets the body fall to the 
ground. When the count comes down to bury the dead man, the 
thief hastens to the chamber and obtains the bed-covering from 
the countess on the plea of needing a shroud, and the ring on the 
plea that it was only fair to bury with him that for which he had 
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perilled his life. Although this incident is not found in the Hero- 
dotean story, it may be well to compare the use here made of the 
corpse with the way in which the dead man’s hand is used in the 
Egyptian tale. The accomplishment of the third task is, like the 
other incidents of the legend, related with greater humour and 
vigour in the Norse version, in which the thief, climbing into a tree, 
tells the priest that he is an angel sent to announce to him that he 
should be taken up alive into heaven for his piety’s sake, that at a 
given time he would come for him with a sack, and that all his 
worldly goods must be left in a heap in his dining-room. Com- 
pletely taken in, the priest, who had laughed at the nobleman for 
allowing himself to be duped, preaches a farewell sermon, telling his 
parishioners of his approaching ascension. The result is that his 
goods are stolen, and he himself left bruised and battered in the sack. 

Of this incident we have no trace in the Herodotean tale, nor does 
it appear in that of Karpara and Gata; but we find it in a totally 
different connection in the very remarkable story of Champa Ranee, 
related by Miss Frere in her volume entitled ‘Old Deccan Days.’ 
This story will call for some further notice. For the present, we 
have to mark that in Scotland the legend of the Shifty Lad pre- 
sents a much closer likeness to the Egyptian myth than either the 
Norse or the German versions. We cannot, of course, fail to notice 
the still closer resemblance to the Herodotean tale exhibited in the 
tradition which Pausanias relates of the treasury of Hyrieus, built by 
Trophonios and Agamedes, who so leave one of the stones that it can 
be moved from the outside. Here, again, asnare is set; and Hyrieus 
is astounded to find the body of Agamedes, whose head had been 
carried away by Trophonios. In this instance it may, of course, be 
said that the localising of this tale in Hellas was the result of 
direct borrowing from the Herodotean narrative; but this explana- 
tion can scarcely be received without much misgiving. The details 
of the Celtic legend are certainly more noteworthy. The Shifty Lad 
here goes through his time of pupilage under the Black Rogue, whom 
he tricks to his death. He next engages himself to a carpenter, with 
whom he agrees to plunder the king’s treasure-chamber. The snare 
set in this case is a hogshead of soft pitch, into which the wright 
sinks up to his neck. The youth stepping in on his shoulders, takes 
as much gold as he can carry, and then sweeping off the carpenter’s 
head leaves his body in the cask. The king now consults a Seanagal, 
who advises that they should ‘set the trunk aloft on the points of the 
spears of the soldiers, to be carried from town to town, to see if they 
could find anyone at all to take sorrow for it.’ As they pass the 
carpenter’s house, his wife cries out in her distress ; but the thief cuts 
himself with an adze, and makes the captain believe that the cry was 
caused by sorrow at his hurt. This is followed by the hanging of the 
body on a tree, the soldiers receiving strict orders to seize anyone who 
should attempt to take it down; but they are, of course, tempted to 
drink themselves to sleep, and the thief carries off the corpse. The 
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sequel is perhaps, in still closer accordance with the Herodotean ver- 
sion; and Mr. Campbell, who gives us the Celtic tale, duly notices 
the theory that these incidents ‘have been spread amongst the people 
by those members of their families who study the classics of the 
Scotch Universities.’ This theory, he adds, involves the further 
supposition that ‘these books have been read at some time so widely 
in Scotland, as to have become known to the labouring population 
who speak Gaelic, and so long ago as to have been forgotten by the 
instructed who speak English and study foreign languages.’ 

That the five stories thus far noticed are simply variations of one 
myth, we may now very safely maintain ; and it is also proved that 
the legend in Herodotus could not possibly be derived from either 
the Katha-sarit-sagara or Panchatantra. But inasmuch as the 
Egyptian tradition is in substance the same as those of northern 
Europe, Professor Max Miiller’s conclusion that the story of the 
Master Thief could not be known to Herodotus, because the transla- 
tions from the Hitopadesa had not yet found their way westwards, and 
indeed were not yet in existence, falls tothe ground. There remains 
one more fact connected with these legends, which is more astonish- 
ing than any which we have yet marked. The so-called Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes is undoubtedly older than the history of Herodotus 
—how much older it might be rash to affirm. But for Thucydides 
these hymns were certainly the work of Homer, and he speaks of 
them as having been composed in times which even in his day were 
ancient. The one addressed to Hermes dwells on the exploits of a 
child so slender and weak that none who see him in this form can 
credit him with the possession of gigantic power and superhuman 
subtlety. He is, in short, the slim and lithe youth whom the count 
or the squire of northern stories cannot bring themselves to regard 
with any fear. Yet there are no secret places into which he cannot 
penetrate; there are no treasures which he cannot filch away; and 
when his thievish work is done, he reassumes his old appearance of 
innocence and weakness. The hymn speaks of him as born in the 
early morning, when he sings sweetly to himself in his cradle, playing 
gently with the cradle-clothes. But in an hour or two he rises up and 
fashions for himself a lyre with the shell of a tortoise which he finds 
in front of the cradle, and after bringing forth from it for a little 
while some beautiful stirring melodies, he hurries with gigantic paces 
over hill and valley to the mountains where the cattle of Phoebus are 
feeding. These he drives away by tortuous paths which make the 
task of tracking him hopeless; and when Apollo at last finds him, 
he has passed through the bolt-hole of the cave, and is again whisper- 
ing to himself in his cradle. What can a child a few hours old know 
of cattle or of thieving? Still there is roguery in his eye, and when 
he has made his defence, he utters a soft whistling sound, to show, 
perhaps, how entirely it should be believed. In spite of his anger a 
smile is forced to the face of Phoebus; and in the suppressed amuse- 
ment which the whole adventure gives him we have the counterpart 
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of a very striking feature in the Norse version of the story. The 
squire may be vexed at finding himself in every case outwitted ; but 
he cannot help laughing at his own discomfiture, and still more at 
the troubles of the parson. In this version one of the trials which he 
imposes on the thief is that of stealing from him his own horse while he 
is riding it ; and an incident closely in accordance with this, but not 
mentioned in the Hymn to Hermes, is given in the well-known stanza. 
of Horace— 

Te, boves olim nisi reddidisses 

Per dolum amotas, puerum minaci 

Voce dum terret viduus pharetra 


Risit Apollo. 


In all the forms of the myth, except in the Teutonic version in 
Grimm’s collection, the thief marries the daughter of the king, 
nobleman, or squire, whose treasures and property he has stolen. In 
other words, the old wrong is atoned, and a league of amity set up 
between them. This is the special point of the tale related in the 
Homeric hymn, in which Phebus Apollo is the king, count, or squire. 
It is impossible to resist the plunderer; it is, therefore, better to 
make him the guardian of the cattle, which otherwise he will steal 
without leave or licence, and the proffer is accompanied by the 
solemn promise that the child or youth shall be honoured for ever by 
the title of the Master Thief. 


~_ . is sw , , we 
ToUTO yup ovv Kat Erecra per GDardroe yépac Eetc, 


APXOX ®HAHTEQN xexAjoeat ijpara ravra, 


Here, then, we have demonstrative evidence, not merely that the 
story of the Arch Thief or Master Thief was known in Europe, for 
many centuries probably, before the time of Herodotus, but that the 
Greeks were perfectly familiar with the title, and that this title, in 
fact, lay at the very root of the myth. On the Rhampsinitos story 
we need lay no stress. It is valuable chiefly as proving that the 
legend was not first brought into the West by translations from the 
Hitopadesa; but although Herodotus speaks of it as an Egyptian 
tradition, it by no means follows that he was rightly informed. 
Egyptians might easily localise a tale which they had received origi- 
nally from Greeks or any others; and the story of Hyrieus, Tropho- 
nios, and Agamedes is conclusive evidence that the myth existed in 
Hellas in a distinctively Greek form. We can scarcely suppose that 
the tale related by Pausanias is of post-Herodotean growth; and the 
fact that Herodotus does not notice it goes for nothing. Few Greeks, 
probably, were familiar with the whole mass of Hellenic mythology, 
and it is only on the hypothesis of this partial knowledge that we 
can account for the silence of many writers on myths closely resem- 
bling those of which they were themselves speaking. The value of 
the Homeric hymn is immeasurably greater. It places beyond doubt 
the fact that the myth formed part of the folk-lore of Hellenic tribes 
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for many centuries before the compilation of the Vrihat-Katha and 
the Panchatantra, and it also discloses its origin. The cows of 
Phcebus are the cattle of Indra, and these are unmistakeably the rain- 
giving clouds, which are driven along by the wind. But the wind can 
blow either softly or strongly, and therefore the wind is not only a 
thief, but a singer or harper. The powers of music and of theft are 
inherently his own; and though he may root up forests in his fury, 
in his gentler moods he can call forth sounds that fill all hearts with 
gladness. The covenant represented by the marriage of the thief 
with the daughter of the king, count, or squire, in the northern 
versions is here represented by the compact which, in return for the 
rod of wealth, secures to Phoebus from Hermes the divine power of 
song. The real nature of the material from which the story has 
grown up is laid bare in every line of thehymn. The wind can pene- 
trate into tangled thickets and mysterious caves; the wind-god, 
therefore, thinks that he may fairly ask for the wisdom of the sun- 
god, who sees and knows all things. In thorough accordance with the 
facts of the outward world, he is told that this request cannot be 
granted, but he may obtain a wisdom far surpassing that of man by 
holding converse with the hoary sisters who dwell in the clifts of 
Parnassus. To crown the proof, we have in hymns of the Rig Veda 
precisely the same conceptions of the wind which have shaped the 
western myth. In those hymns Rudra is the father of the Maruts, 
the wind whose ‘shout makes all men reel forward over the whole 
space of the earth.’ Like Hermes, Rudra is ‘the bountiful,’ * the 
gracious,’ and has his fertilising power ; but like him and the Shifty 
Lad, he is also ‘the lord of thieves, the robber, the cheater, the 
deceiver, the lord of pilferers and robbers.’ 

This evidence can lead us to but one conclusion. The story of 
the Master-Thief was not brought into Greece or into northern 
Europe by any communication of Greeks or Teutons with Aryan 
tribes after they had planted themselves in the Indian peninsula. 
It is useless to refer it to the intercourse between the East and West 
caused by the conquests of Alexander, or even by the wars with Darius. 
and Xerxes, because the Hymn to Hermes is older, probably by 
many centuries, than the earliest of these events. It must belong 
therefore to that class of myths which the ancestors of Hindus,. 
Greeks, Celts, Teutons, and Scandinavians carried away with them, 
in forms more or less developed, from their common primeval home. 

The temptation to connect the story of Panch Phul Ranee in 
Miss Frere’s ‘ Deccan Tales’ with that of the Snake Leaves in Grimm’s 
collection, as an instance of direct borrowing, might be felt perhaps. 
even more strongly. Neither of these two tales has found its way 
into written literature until quite lately; but in the former we read 
of a young prince killed in jumping the seventh hedge of spears, 
within which the Dawn-maiden was imprisoned. The rajah is tired 
of seeing so many men die in order to win her, and he orders that 
his daughter shall be taken away with the dead body and abandoned 
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in a jungle. There she hears two jackals talking, and learns that he 
might be brought to life again, if some of the leaves of a certain tree 
were crushed ‘and a little of the juice put into the rajah’s two ears 
and upon his upper lip, and some upon the spear-wounds in his side.’ 
The German story is that of the husband of a princess, who makes a 
vow that she will marry no one who would not promise that, if she 
should die first, he would let himself be buried alive with her. Shut 
up with his wife’s body he sees a snake creeping out of a corner of 
the vault and, thinking it was coming to feed on the corpse, he cut 
it into three pieces with his sword. Another snake, which now 
crawled out, retreated on seeing its companion dead, and returned 
with three green leaves in its mouth. Joining the three pieces of 
the dead snake together, it put a leaf on each wound, and the serpent 
thus restored to life crawled away with the other. The husband now 
places the leaf on the mouth and eyes of his wife’s body, and her life 
also is restored. It is of course possible that the story may have 
been carried from Germany to India or from India to Germany within 
the last two or three centuries, although from the scant communica- 
tion between the two countries, as well as from the wide differences in 
the setting and details of the legends, this is in a very high degree 
unlikely. But the speculation is superfluous. The tale was known in 
Europe at least two and twenty centuries ago, and it is recorded in the 
pages of Apollodorus, who tells us how Polyidos found the dead 
body of Glaukos, the son of Minos, and was by the King’s order shut 
up with it until he should bring it to life. ‘ Being sorely perplexed,’ 
says the mythographer, ‘ Polyidos saw a dragon approach the corpse. 
This he killed with a stone, and another dragon came, and, seeing 
the first one dead, went away and brought some grass which it placed 
on the body of the other, which immediately rose up. Polyidos, 
having beheld this with astonishment, put the same grass on the body 
of Glaukos, and restored him to life.’ Here, then, we have another 
set of tales, for which any other supposition than that of lateral 
transmission becomes inadmissible. The Greek, the Hindu, and the 
German story form part of the folk-lore carried away from the com- 
mon ancient home of the Aryan tribes. 

A strong presumption, to say the least, is thus raised against the hy- 
pothesis of conscious borrowing in the case of stories which, down almost 
to our own times, have belonged strictly to the unwritten folk-lore of 
Europe or Asia. It will be found probably that the influence of the 
great Hindu, Persian, and Arabian compilations which have been 
made known in Europe by means of translations, has lain chiefly 
amongst the educated and literary classes; and that they have not 
furnished materials for the genuine folk-lore stories which the country 
people tell to one another, or to their children. If, then, we find a 
story of a very complicated kind in Grimm’s coliection, which in all 
its essential features reappears in a Hindu tale picked up only the 
other day from one who had received it by oral tradition, we are 
scarcely justified in thinking that the one was borrowed from the 
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other, even if a story more or less resembling it had already been 
given to the world in printed books. When no such tale has been 
printed or written down, the likelihood of the borrowing becomes in- 
definitely fainter. This substantial identity between the story of the 
Dog and the Sparrow, in Grimm, and that of Champa Ranee 
in the Hindu legend of Vikram Maharajah, is very striking. Cer- 
tainly we cannot trace these tales back to the age in which the 
Hymn to Hermes was composed; and probably the literary world 
never heard of either before the present century. In both a bird 
vows to ruin a human being for injuring a helpless and unoffending 
creature ; and in both the offender is made to bring about the cata- 
strophe by his own voluntary acts. In the German story the wrong is 
done by a carter to a dog, which he deliberately crushes beneath the 
wheels of his waggon. ‘Ihe dog’s friend, a sparrow, warns him that 
his deed should cost him his horses and his cart. The bird contrives 
to force out the cork from the bunghole of one of the casks in the 
waggon, and the wine is wasted. She then perches on the head of 
one of the horses and picks out his eye. The carter, hurling his 
hatchet at the bird, slays the horse. The other casks and the re- 
maining horses are disposed of in the same way. Hastening home 
the carter bewails his disasters to his wife, who tells him that a 
wicked bird had brought a vast army of birds which were eating 
every ear of corn in their wheat-fields. But when the carter mourns 
over the poverty which had come upon him, the bird says that he is 
not poor enough yet. His deed shall cost him his life. After despe- 
rate efforts he catches the sparrow, and when his wife asks if she 
shall kill it, he replies that that would be too merciful. He therefore 
swallows her alive; but the bird flutters about in his stomach, and 
coming into his throat, cries out again that she will have his life. In 
despair the carter bids his wife bring an axe. and smite the bird in 
his mouth. Missing her aim, she kills her husband, and the predic- 
tions of the sparrow are fulfilled. In Miss Frere’s Deccan tale the 
place of the sparrow is taken by a parrot, and that of the carter by a 
dancing-girl, while a wood-cutter, whom the girl tries to cheat, 
represents the dog of the German story. The case is brought before 
the rajah, who determines to abide by the sentence of a wise parrot 
belonging to a merchant in the city. The bird is enabled to prove 
the fabrications of the nautch girl, who declares that she will get the 
parrot into her power and bite off its head. The vow of the parrot is 
now made once for all, and the story runs to its issue with a clever- 
ness and simplicity for which we look in vain in the German tale. 
Summoned to the merchant’s house, the maiden dances so well that 
she is bidden to name her own reward. She asks only for the parrot, 
which she gives to her servant to be cooked, ordering that its head 
may be grilled and brought to her that she may eat it before tasting 
anything else. The parrot is plucked, having escaped the wringing 
of its neck by pretending to be dead, and during a momentary 
absence of the servant wriggles itself into the hole which carries off 
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the kitchen sewage. A chicken’s head is placed before Champa 
Ranee, who exults over the success of her scheme of vengeance. But 
the nautch woman is one who fears death exceedingly, and her con- 
stant prayer to the god whose image stood in a neighbouring temple 
was that she might be translated to heaven without the process of 
dying. The parrot, placing itself behind this image, tells the girl 
when next she comes, that her prayer has been heard, and that, if 
she wishes to attain her desire, she must sell her goods and give them 
to the poor, and, having levelled her house to the ground, must 
return to the temple, whence she should be bodily taken up into 
heaven. Champa Ranee does as she is bidden; but when she hastens 
to the shrine with the friends whom she has brought to witness her 
glorification, the parrot flies up from behind the image and bids her 
farewell. ‘ You ate a chicken’s head,’ said the bird. ‘ Where is your 
house now? Where are your servants and all your possessions ? 
Have my words come true, think you, or yours?’ Cursing her folly, 
the nautch girl dashes herself down on the floor of the temple, and is 
killed. 

This incident of the promised ascent into heaven, and of the dis- 
appointment which follows it, is found, as we have seen, in the Norse 
and Teutonic versions of the story of the Master Thief. The corre- 
spondence extends even to minute touches; but the setting in the 
two cases is entirely unlike, and the fact would seem to prove that of 
the innumerable mythical incidents handed down by the forefathers 
of the Aryan nations some might be applied to different purposes, 
the change of collocation establishing their great age still more con- 
clusively. But, apart from this, what opportunity have German 
peasants had of borrowing from the peasants of India, or the latter 
from the former, since the days when Hermann crushed the legions 
of Varus, or for centuries before his time? Clearly none: and it 
would probably be true to say that no borrowed story ever differed so 
widely from its original as that of Champa Ranee differs from the 
German tale of the Dog and the Sparrow. If there is absolutely no 
evidence of borrowing, the notion must be given up, and it should be 
given up with good-will. Professor Max Miller has rightly set aside, 
as sneaking, the argument which ascribes to conscious borrowing 
even those fables which are common to all the branches of the Aryan 
family. It seems to afford an explanation, when it is really a mere 
surmise which furnishes none. But it is not the less impossible that 
the Hindu and the German should each for himself have hit on the 
idea which makes a bird the avenger of wanton wrong, and brings 
about the ruin of the wrongdoer through his own acts, while in each 
case the criminal swallows, or thinks that he has swallowed, his per- 
secutor. Whatever, then, be the origin of the story (and with this 
it is unnecessary for the present to concern ourselves), its framework 
belongs, we must conclude, to that distant time when the forefathers 
of the Hindu, the German, and the Englishman had still a common 
home in Central Asia. 
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There are, of course, a vast number of tales, of which it would be 
very rash to speak positively, but which raise nevertheless some 
curious and interesting questions. .The readers of ‘ Fraser’ will re- 
member Mrs. Oliphant’s singularly beautiful story of ‘ Earthbound,’ 
which appeared in the number for January last. This tale tells us of 
a girl who had died in early youth, and whose short life was marked 
by the clinging tenderness which, after death, would not suffer her 
to leave the scenes which she had loved. More than others about her 
she had delighted in her home ; and when her happy springtime was 
cut short, her spirit could not tear itself away from her old haunts. 
She lingers especially round one spot as the slow years roll away ; and 
at length a young man, with a deeper insight than his companions, is 
enabled to see her and confess his love. She answers him gratefully 
and tenderly, but without any trace of earthly passion. After his 
departure ‘ no one else, so far as we have heard, has been again accosted 
by the gentle little lady who was earthbound. Perhaps her time of 
willing punishment is over, and she is earthbound no more.’ 

This, it may be said, is a very simple framework for a story; but 
it is as striking as it is simple, and it awakens a keen curiosity to 
learn how the idea originated. Arguing for another purpose, Mr. 
Gladstone had said long ago in his ‘ Homeric Studies’ that ‘ inven- 
tion cannot absolutely create; it can only work on what it finds 
already provided to hand ;’ and the Eastern and Western versions of 
myths already noticed have shown convincingly how extremely simple 
may be the framework of very complicated stories, which in spite of 
all differences in local features and colouring come undoubtedly from 
the same source. Now in Washington Irving’s delightful ‘ Tales of 
the Alhambra’! we have in the ‘ Legend of the Three Beautiful Prin- 
cesses’ a character which is precisely that of the gentle lady in 
‘Earthbound.’ Zorayhayda, like her, is bound to her home, even to 
those objects in it which we might fancy would not be likely to call 
forth any warm affection. But to every object in it she clings; and 
when, like her sisters, she wins the love of a Spanish captive, she 
cannot make up her mind to follow their example, and elope with 
her lover. She remained in her home and she died young, and the 


1 Due allowance must be made, in examining these tales, for the degree in which 
the imagination of the narrator may have modified or embellished them. But it 
must be remembered that Irving disclaims complete originality for any of them, 
while he declares that he has given some as nearly as he can recollect in the words 
of his informant. To the latter helongs the noteworthy story entitled the ‘ Adventure 
of the Mason,’ one of the many tales of plundered treasure-houses which have 
already come before us in the stories of Rhampsinitos, of Karpara and Gata, of 
Hyrieus, and of the Master Thief. It is probably not too much to say that those 
who have given any attention to the subject of comparative mythology will have 
no difficulty in distinguishing those portions of Irving’s Alhambra stories which 
belong to the local tradition from his additions or embellishments. There can be 
no question of the substantial genuineness of the story of ‘Prince Ahmed-al-Kamel, 
or the Pilgrim of Love;’ and with scarcely less confidence we may speak of the 
passage relating to Zorayhayda in the legend of the Rose of the Alhambra as 
obtained by Irving from the story-tellers of the place. 
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story ran that every night, clad in her Moorish garb, she appeared 
by the side of the fountain in the patio (the square of grass with its 
vase-surmounted pedestal in ‘ Earthbound’), in the hope of being 
seen by some Christian, at whose hands she might receive baptism 
and thus be enabled to rest in peace. Generations roll away ; and at 
length a maiden, who despairs of the faithfulness of her lover, sits 
down one midsummer night disconsolate by the fountain side. ‘The 
poor little damsel’s heart was overladen with sad and tender recollec- 
tions, her tears began to flow, and slowly fell drop by drop into the 
fountain. By degrees the crystal water became agitated, until a 
female figure, richly clad in Moorish robes, slowly rose to view.’ 
Like Edmund Coventry, the Rose of the Alhambra the next morning 
relates her experience to her aunt, and like him is told that she 
must have been dreaming. Like him also, she resolves on seeing the 
gentle lady again, if it be possible. ‘That what I have seen is no 
phantasy of the brain,’ said she to herself, ‘I am confident. If in- 
deed it be the spirit of the gentle Zorayhayda, which I have heard 
lingers about this tower, of what should I be afraid?’ Her hope is 
realised. The vision excites in her mind a strange tumult of feelings, 
but she is ‘ reassured by the soft and plaintive voice of the apparition, 
and the sweet expression of her pale, melancholy countenance.’ The 
Moorish lady asks if the Maiden will undertake the task of breaking 
the spell by pouring over her the waters of baptism and uttering the 
holy words ? 

‘I will, replied the damsel, trembling. ‘Come hither, then, and fear 
not. Dip thy hand in the fountain, sprinkle the water over me, and baptize 
me after the manner of thy faith: so shall the enchantment be dispelled, 
and my troubled spirit have repose.’ The damsel advanced with faltering 
steps, dipped her hand in the fountain, collected water in the palm, and 
sprinkled it over the pale face of the phantom. The latter smiled with in- 
effable benignity. She dropped her silver lute at the feet of Jacinta, 
crossed her white arms upon her bosom, and melted from sight, so that it 
seemed merely as if a shower of dewdrops had fallen into the fountain. 


In this legend we have the essential features and some even of 
the minuter details in the story of ‘Earthbound.’ It would be a 
matter therefore of no little interest to learn whether Mrs. Oliphant 
has found this tale localised in any English spot; in what shape it 
first came to her knowledge; and whether there is any clue towards 
tracing its history. Because it resembles in greater or less degree 
the Alhambra story, it by no means follows that it is a direct impor- 
tation from Spain; but, on the other hand, no peculiarities of local 
colouring will suffice, of themselves, to prove that it is of strictly 
English origin. The features of ‘The Ghost of Lew Trenchard’ 
seem to be absolutely distinctive ; and Mr. Baring Gould relates with 
reference to it a circumstantial tale which might deceive any but the 
most wary. A young man who had landed from America soon after 
the death of Madame Gould was riding home to Tavistock. 


It was a clear moonlight night, and as he passed through the Lew valley, 
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with the white rime lying thick on the grass, he noticed a newly ploughed 
field, in which the plough had been left. On this was seated a lady in 
white satin, with long brown hair floating down her shoulders. Her face 
was uplifted and her eyes were directed towards the moon, so that Mr. 
Symonds had a full view of it. He recognised her at once, and taking off 
his hat, he called out, ‘I wish you a very good-night, Madame.’ She bowed 
in return and waved her hand, the man noticing the sparkle of her diamond 
rings as she did so. On reaching home, after the first greetings and con- 
gratulations, he said to his aged parents, ‘What do you think now? I 
have seen that strange Madame Gould sitting on a plough this time o’night, 
and with frost on the ground, looking at the moon.’ All who heard him 
started, and a blank expression passed over their countenances. The young 
man, seeing that he had surprised them more than he had anticipated, 
asked what was the matter. The reply was, ‘Madame was buried .three 
days ago in Lew Church.’ 


In this story Mr. Baring Gould sees a legend which in its essential 
features is of great antiquity, and he asserts in plain words that 
Madame Gould, a lady who died towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, is ‘ unquestionably an ancient Saxon goddess (the German 
Frau Holle) who has fallen from her pedestal and undergone anthro- 
pomorphism and localisation.’ Such instances, he adds, although 
rare in England, are common enough in Norway. It would be 
interesting to learn whether the framework of ‘Earthbound’ has 
been provided by any like process ; nor must it be forgotten that it is 
strictly the framework only which is a matter of scientific interest. 
The details may vary indefinitely; but the myths already examined 
must surely suffice to show that the divergences of stories manifestly 
cognate may be profoundly astonishing. 


Grorce W. Cox. 





HospitaAL Nursing. 


FEW weeks ago the writer of this paper was conversing with Mr. 
4 Bonham Carter, the Secretary to the Nightingale Fund. The 
writer observed that he had always had a preference for the Nightin- 
gale, as opposed to all other so-called ‘systems of nursing,’ because 
long experience proved it to be founded upon business principles. 
Mr. Carter’s reply to this remark explains the controversies at pre- 
sent vexing the hospital world with epigrammatic truth: ‘ Don’t 
call it the Nightingale system! Miss Nightingale repudiates any 
patent rights in any particular system, as her sole object is to pro- 
mote everywhere the progress of good nursing. In short, the so-called 
Nightingale system is really nursing on common-sense principles.’ 
Every hospital committee can easily secure good nursing at their 
institution, and they will no more need the promptings of any 
particular system than a doctor needs patent medicines. 

Yes! that is exactly what the public ought to be made acquainted 
with at the present time. Hospital nursing can be efficiently carried 
out in every institution, if the managers only display a fair amount 
of common sense. This is proved by many experiences, but perhaps 
the most convincing is that of Miss Nightingale herself. On her 
return from the Crimea, she was very anxious to improve the 
nursing arrangements of British hospitals. With this object she 
personally visited and investigated the systems in force at all the 
larger hospitals. As the result of her inquiries and observation, she 
came to the conclusion that Mrs. Wardroper had brought the nursing 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital to a higher pitch of perfection than any 
‘ other matron or superintendent, not excepting the lady superiors 
of the nursing sisterhoods who had charge of King’s and Univer- 
sity College Hospitals at that time. Realising this, she conferred 
with the Governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and, with the cordial 
support of the treasurer, Miss Nightingale was allowed to establish 
there a school for training nurses, and to place it under the direction 
of the matron, Mrs. Wardroper. In doing this Miss Nightingale 
had no idea of upsetting the arrangements which had been adopted 
by Mrs. Wardroper, although she felt that improvements were in 
several respects possible. On the contrary, she cordially fell in with 
existing arrangements, and with their aid, and by degrees, Miss 
Nightingale founded what is now recognised all the world over as 
the greatest school of English Nursing. Miss Nightingale did not 
care for the triumph of her own particular crotchets, views, systems, 
what you will. She simply desired to make English nursing better 
and better, until it gradually became worthy of the reputation of 
a great people. Others have started special systems—sisterhoods, 
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metropolitan and national associations, training schools, and other 
high-sounding organisations for the promotion of high-class nursing 
—and have, as a rule, signally failed to meet the wants of these busy 
times in which we live. Why? Because they have fought for the 
triumph of personal influence, and not solely for the steadily deve- 
loped progress of right principles of nursing. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that whereas a simple matron of the Nightingale class was 
enabled to gradually make the nursing of a workhouse hospital like 
the Highgate Infirmary as efficient as any in the kingdom, without 
any conflict whatever, the ladies superior and superintendents-general 
have all more or less failed to accomplish even moderate reforms 
without many bitter conflicts, often ending in numerous resignations, 
bringing serious monetary losses to the institutions concerned. 

All that is really required for nursing reform anywhere is money, a 
little patience, and the services of a gentlewoman possessed of some 
experience and much common-sense. Such a woman, with tact, dis- 
creet action, and a regard for the rights and feelings of others, will 
effect the needful changes in two years’ time to the satisfaction of 
everyone, and to the great advantage and comfort of the hospital 
patients, who, after all, are, or ought to be, the chief consideration. 
This much Miss Nightingale has proved to demonstration by training 
a numerous body of ladies who have introduced good nursing into 
English hospitals in all parts of the country, without bitterness and 
without strife. Yet it is unfortunately too common an experience 
nowadays that a lady who is deputed to introduce some particular and 
doubly warranted system of nursing into an English hospital where 
there is cause for complaint, signals her advent by some radical and 
specially aggressive changes which she is pleased to say it is neces- 
sary to carry through at once in order to assert her lawful authority, 
and to take up a just position in the institution. It will be noticed 
in all such cases that the objectionable step has always been taken 
to assert the authority and to assure the right position of the indivi- 
dual. It is not to introduce good or even better nursing, it is not 
to enable the patients to be better taken care of, but it is invariably 
to assert a principle of personal government. The writer’s expe- 
rience leads him to believe that hospital committees or treasurers 
will do well to regard the manifestation of this symptom at the outset 
as deserving of grave suspicion, as indeed is every system which does 
not sink the personal identity of the individual in the good of the 
cause it nominally professes to advance. 

It is now twenty years since attention was first attracted to the 
reform of Hospital Nursing. At that time people were beginning to 
feel that the days of ‘Sairey Gamp’ ought to be numbered. The 
writer well remembers how frequently the doctor on entering the 
ward failed to observe a nurse in readiness to receive and attend 
him. Whilst hesitating as to his course, a figure would rise from 
the floor at the end of the ward, would drop a scrubbing-brush into 
the bucket beside her, and would unroll her apron. Then, coming 
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forth from her corner, she would address the physician, whilst still 
smoothing down her apron, with the words, ‘Yes, doctor!’ The 
scrubber and the nurse were in those days one and the same person 
in the majority of English hospitals. Of course there were excep- 
tions, but as a rule the two offices were combined. Of the night 
nurses it may be said that they were for the most part non-resident, 
that they came on duty at 8 p.m., and that they left at 9 in the 
morning. Having been engaged for the greater part of the day in 
domestic duties at home, and being allowed no food by the hospital 
authorities, it is not surprising that this class of nurse was paid 
half-a-guinea a week for consenting to sleep in the hospital ward 
instead of in her own bed at home. The writer has known instances 
where it has been seriously argued that it was not necessary to have 
a smart nurse for night duty, because, forsooth, there was so little 
nursing to do at night. And yet it is when darkness approaches that 
patients become, as a rule, worse, and in bad cases life itself may be 
sacrificed because the skilful hand is not ready to apply the needful 
relief. Nevertheless, the above sentiment as to night nurses was a 
popular axiom twenty years ago, and hence the non-resident night 
nurse was the rule in our hospitals and not the exception. 

In Scotland the nursing has always until quite recent years been 
worse than in England. Ten years ago the nursing at the Edin- 
burgh Royal Infirmary, for example, was in all respects unsatis- 
factory. But an excellent system is now in force there, as we shall 
see later on. 

In Ireland even now hospital nursing needs great improvement. 
Four years ago the writer paid his first visit to Ireland. Accustomed 
to the filth of many of the lower quarters of English cities, he was 
yet quite unprepared for the horrible uncleanness of Dublin. The 
hospitals, with the exception of the Mater, were abominably dirty ; 
the floors, the bedding, everything disgusted and pained him greatly. 
Had some of them been situated in Russia .or Siberia, the condition 
of affairs could scarcely have been worse. Since then, however, 
thanks to Dr. Grimshaw and the Dublin Hospital Sunday Committee, 
hospital management has greatly improved, and, judging by the 
experience of a second inspection last winter, the writer believes that 
ultimately the filthy will be made clean even in that dear but dirty 
city. In Dublin at the present time better nursing and better nurses 
are everywhere being sought for and secured. Briefly, then, nursing 
reform has actively progressed in England since 1860, in Scotland 
since 1870, and in Ireland during the past four or five years. Every- 
where there are encouraging signs of a needful awakening, and the 
best results may, therefore, be speedily anticipated. 

What, then, are the merits claimed for the modern system of 
nursing, and in what does it consist? Briefly, that every woman, 
before she assumes any position of responsibility in the nursing 
department of a hospital, shall be properly trained for the work. 
No matter how high or how humble the duties connected with her 
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office, there is a right and a wrong way to discharge those duties, 
and she must first be trained in the right. Training necessitates 
intelligence in the trained, and hence the raw material has been 
necessarily improved, and younger women are selected than of yore. 

The new system may be considered from three aspects: the super- 
intendents, the nurses, and the circumstances under which both are 
employed. Let us examine the last first. It cannot be too widely 
known that there are hospitals and hospitals. That is to say, there 
are hospitals having medical schools, and others where no medical 
instruction is given. At the former there will be a large body of 
medical students, who will require the utmost facilities for using the 
raw material, which the wards can alone supply. Here, then, the 
duties and responsibilities of the nurses will be much lessened. No 
dressing or other minor surgical or medical work will be required 
from the sisters and nurses. All such privileges for practice belong 
exclusively to the dressers and students who have to gain all their 
practical knowledge of a surgeon’s work in the hospital wards. It 
can easily be understood, therefore, that much work of an interesting 
kind is necessarily taken from the nurses at those hospitals, called 
clinical, where there are medical schools. 

At the county and other hospitals, where there are no students, all 
this is changed. There a nurse is of little use unless she can under- 
take much of the dressing, the taking of temperatures, the testing 
of various matters, and much of the minor medical work which else- 
where devolves upon the student. The nurse under these altered 
circumstances has much more to do, and her work is, on the whole, of 
a more responsible and interesting character. It happens, there- 
fore, that a nurse trained wholly at a clinical hospital, where she has 
few opportunities of learning dressing, &c., is of little use in an 
institution where there are no students and few skilled assistants. 
On the other hand, a nurse who has been trained at a county hospital, 
where she has, to use a popular phrase, ‘done everything,’ is likely 
to become discontented and disheartened should she find herself sud- 
denly placed in the large ward of a clinical hospital. The results of 
such a transition may be witnessed at Guy’s Hospital at the present 
time. At Guy’s a lady was brought from the Leicester Infirmary, 
a large county hospital having no medical school, to take charge of 
the nursing. She brought with her a staff of nurses, trained on the 
non-medical school model. She heard and she believed that the 
whole system of nursing at Guy’s Hospital must be sent to the right- 
abouts bag and baggage. Imbued with these opinions, her first 
impressions were confirmed by the reports she received from day to 
day from her staff of nurses, who, finding the most interesting 
portion of their work taken from them, were firmly impressed with 
the belief that the old system of nursing at Guy’s Hospital was 
rotten to the core. It is needless to dwell upon the result. The con- 
flict which is raging at Guy’s Hospital is only the effect of a want 
of experience of nursing in all its branches. Had the treasurer had 
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the wit to realise the position of affairs at the outset, all the lament- 
able uproar which has since arisen would have been avoided. Had 
the medical staff been called in consultation on, or better still before, 
Miss Burt’s arrival, no disturbance would have occurred. As it was, the 
position of affairs was not realised by the one-sided or only half-ex- 
perienced nurses of the county hospital, who agitated for their rights, 
as they considered them; while they failed to see that if they got 
their way, it would be impossible to have a medical school at all. In 
a word, at a clinical hospital the nurse must be content to perform 
the ordinary duties appertaining to her position, and to leave to the 
student the dressing, the testing, and the temperatures which, in 
other institutions, it may have been her privilege to undertake. 
Nursing is a many-sided profession, and no one should attempt to 
introduce a new system into a large hospital unless they are fully 
familiar with all sides. Had Miss Burt and her nurses realised 
this, had they been more patient, conciliatory, and discreet, they 
might have done much good at Guy’s Hospital. As it is, they have 
not only brought discord into that establishment, but they have 
discredited good nursing to a degree which can scarcely be realised at 
present. No one has a greater respect for Miss Burt, or a firmer belief 
in her ability, than the writer of this paper; but the conduct of the 
controversy at Guy’s points to an absence of capacity all round to 
realise the exact position of affairs which is almost inexplicable. 
English people are growing less and less in love with despotism, 
and recent experience shows that hospital government by treasurers is 
at best a doubtful experiment. For years the system may answer 
well ; but, sooner or later, when so much power is left in the hands 
of one individual, a serious blunder will be made, which will pro- 
bably be followed by others, as the blunderer tries in vain to make 
good a false position which he ought never to have assumed. Hence 
all who have watched the controversy at Guy’s Hospital are con- 
vinced, that although at the present time much evil has resulted, 
still in the end it will prove a fatal blow to the most prominent evils 
in a system of government which is rapidly falling into discredit. No 
great public institution ought in fact to be left to the control of one 
individual, and the sooner such an anachronism is modernised the 
better for the welfare of the charity. No more striking proof of its 
failure exists than that afforded by the knowledge that inmates of 
the institution have been permitted to remain on duty within its 
walls after they have wantonly endeavoured to injure its fair 
fame by unworthy and false statements out of doors. A house 
divided against itself is sure to fall. A system which allows any 
part of its organisation to prey upon the remainder deserves to, and 
will most assuredly, fall to pieces. Of the many sad instances of 
weakness which the Guy’s Hospital controversy has brought to light, 
that which permitted Miss Lonsdale to remain a member of the staff 
after the publication of the article in the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ is 
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surely the worst. In no other institution in the country would a 
member of the staff be allowed, without remonstrance, to publicly 
challenge the conduct of all concerned in its management, from the 
president to the humblest official. That there should be an exception 
to this rule shows that the undue heat which a prolonged con- 
troversy has aroused has blinded the judgment of the head of its 
administration to the importance of remembering that, after all, 
self-preservation is the first law of nature. 

And yet the article on ‘The Nursing Crisis at Guy’s, if severe in 
its strictures on the staff, was certainly far more condemnatory of the 
feeble and incompetent supervision of the treasurer and governors. 
The writer cannot help feeling that, uncontradicted, the article was 
one of the severest censures ever passed upon the treasurer and go- 
vernors of a charitable institution. Yet no steps were, or have 
been, spontaneously taken by these gentlemen to protect their own 
or the institution’s honour. The knowledge of this fact is a startling 
proof of the personal character of the controversy which is still raging 
at Guy’s Hospital. 

In passing on to the consideration of the first aspect under which it 
is proposed to examine the new system of nursing, it becomes necessary 
to say at the outset that the following remarks are based upon con- 
siderable personal experience, and that the facts can be verified 
if necessary. In considering a large question like hospital nursing, 
the truth ought fearlessly to be stated, or the evils of the new system 
will never be remedied. What, then, is the first aspect we have to 
consider?—the superintendent or head of the nursing department. 
How is this official trained for her work? She is, first of all, 
admitted as a lady, or as an ordinary probationer, and she receives 
at least twelve months’ training in nursing. This course of pre 
liminary instruction is both desirable and necessary. It is desirable, 
because to control others in any station of life, we should have an 
accurate knowledge of the details of the work entrusted to each 
person under our charge. It is necessary, because unless a matron 
or lady superintendent has an accurate knowledge of nursing in all 
its branches, she will never make a competent chief of department. 
It is found, however, in practice that although the remuneration 
offered by hospital committees grows increasingly liberal, there is 
often a dearth of good and competent candidates for these appoint- 
ments. Probably this statement will cause surprise, because it is 
known that of late years an increasing number of ladies have offered 
themselves as lady probationers. This is doubtless true, but it must 
be remembered that a multitude of weakness does not make strength. 
That a larger number of ladies come forward to offer themselves 
for training every year cannot be denied, but the writer’s experience 
leads him to believe that if the candidates have increased in number, 
the proportion of those who ultimately grow into competent nurses is 
lessthan formerly. Indeed, it may be well to state that the applicants 
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who enter as lady probationers may be roughly grouped in two 
divisions :— 

I. Those ladies who take up nursing from religious motives. 

2. From preference for the work, and with the view of earning a 
livelihood. 

There are those who undertake nursing for a time from more or 
less personal motives, but we need not concern ourselves with them 
here. 

The two classes we have mentioned are practically united in 
aim, and are the backbone upon which hospital committees have 
mainly to rely for the superintendents of nursing. It often happens, 
however, that a severe conscientiousness prevents members of the 
first class from ever doing the full amount of efficient work for 
which they are specially fitted. To give one example out of many 
known to the writer. A lady by birth and education, who had to 
earn her own living, chose nursing by preference, and on religious 
grounds as the means to that end. She was thoroughly trained, and 
became one of the most competent nurses in the country. Capable 
as an administrator, conciliatory in manner, tender as a nurse, and 
possessing the power of winning the affections of her patients and 
of the nurses under her, she never became the head of a large insti- 
tution. Why? Because she was so punctiliously conscientious, that 
is to say, she stood always in her own light. She was ever troubled 
about trifles. Thus, when she was selected as one of two for a post 
of responsibility, she invariably appeared in garments resembling 
those of a religious order, although she held herself aloof from all 
such organisations. When remonstrated with by her friends, she 
would claim the right of independent judgment, and declare that as 
long as she was a nurse, she would wear a distinctive uniform. If 
asked by one of the electing body if she was a member of a sister- 
hood, she would resent such inquiries, and would by her manner 
excite a prejudice against her, Ifa cause was unpopular, and should 
any of her friends be associated with it, she would often join them, 
especially if there had been any little disagreement between them 
recently. Her reason for this course was that it humbled her, and 
if she brought discredit upon herself thereby, she held that she 
deserved to suffer for her former fault. Actuated by the highest 
principles she lacked common sense, and when eventually appointed 
lady superintendent of nursing to a large hospital, her conscientious 
discharge of duty rendered her administration a failure, because her 
zeal was not tempered by discretion. There are many such cha- 
racters in the nursing world. It is to be regretted that so much 
that is admirable should be rendered absolutely useless because 
religious enthusiasm seems in such cases to remove all adequate 
appreciation of the necessarily practical character of our dealings 
with others. 

The second class stands out by itself. It includes the majority of 
lady probationers, and it is being rapidly recruited as to numbers 
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each year. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that as one swallow 
does not make a summer, so a year, two, nay, five years’ training 
in nursing will not necessarily produce a competent matron or lady 
superintendent. To the qualities of a skilled nurse several other most 
important qualifications must be added. To wit, a knowledge of the 
world and of character, the power to organise without friction but with 
efficiency, firmness, tact, discretion, and unselfish adherence to duty. 
All these and many more qualities will be necessary before a lady 
can hope to be a success in such an office. It is not surprising 
that it is found more difficult in practice in the present day to 
secure the services of a really competent woman for the head of the 
nursing department than to introduce a new and efficient system of 
nursing. It follows likewise that where efficient nursing has found 
a home, it has often only remained efficient so long as a competent 
lady has been in charge of the department. Change your superin- 
tendent, and no matter how efficient the system, it will become a 
dead letter in twelve months unless the new comer is up to her work. 
The field is a large one, the remuneration is fairly liberal, but the 
labourers are at present few. Some four hundred posts, varying in 
value from 35/. to 150l. per annum, exclusive of board, residence, 
&c., are now open in the United Kingdom in connection with the 
medical charities alone. Yet so few, comparatively speaking, are the 
candidates available, that there is little, if any, choice. Everyone 
regrets the fact, and no one who has a knowledge of such matters 
fails to recognise that the absence of competent gentlewomen for 
such posts is much to be regretted. Knowing this, all who are 
actively engaged in the practical details of hospital administration 
have read Miss Lonsdale’s article with pain, because she has (un- 
wittingly no doubt, but none the less certainly) lessened the chances 
of a sufficient supply of competent ladies for these posts in the 
future. The chief of the nursing department of a hospital has great 
responsibility, her duties are onerous, and her competency is a neces- 
sity if the new system is to be successful anywhere. For these reasons, 
her position, prospects, and training form probably the most important 
factor in successful hospital nursing in the present day. 

Lastly, what position do the nurses occupy in the new system? 
Necessarily an important one. Without their aid, and unless they 
are efficient, good hospital nursing must be conspicuous by its absence. 
At the outset, the writer’s preference for a common-sense system of 
nursing, in preference to a sisterhood or other outside organisation, 
was declared. His experience convinces him that any institution can, 
to say the least, secure as good a system of nursing within its walls, 
by placing the department under the direction of a competent lady 
selected by the committee, as it can by calling in the aid of an out- 
side authority, which, like all outsiders, will not only cost a great 
deal of money, but will also demand large privileges. A nursing 
sisterhood or training school is too apt to use the hospital wards as a 
means to the particular end of such bodies—private nursing. The 
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writer recognises and is fully conscious of the great good which the 
sisterhood of St. John’s House, for example, has effected. To it we 
owe much improvement in the comfort, the circumstances, and the 
position of matrons and nurses alike. By its wise selection of com- 
petent ladies many hospital committees have been placed under great 
obligations. But when all has been fully allowed that can be allowed 
in favour of sisterhoods of this character, it cannot be doubted that 
the result attained is scarcely adequate when the cost is considered. 
An imperium im imperio is never a system to commend itself to the 
judgment of a wise administrator, and the unhappy conflicts which 
have been waged in the past justify the most prudent of hospital 
managers in their preference for other methods of attaining the 
desired result. Thus the Nightingale or common-sense system has 
great advantages. Given a competent matron, who understands her 
work, it places such a woman under proper control, and leaves her 
within reasonable limits and after consultation with the medical staff 
to effect the needful changes in the nursing department. This plan 
is sure to work well. To quote an instance. At the Royal In- 
firmary, Edinburgh, under the able guidance of the General-Super- 
intendent, Mr. F. C. Fasson, such a system has revolutionised the 
whole nursing department, to the great credit of everyone concerned, 
without any disturbance or conflict of authority. Years ago Miss 
Jones, of Liverpool, built up a model school of English nursing on 
this system with success. At Winchester, at York, at Norwich, at 
the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, and at many other places, the 
common-sense system has done wonders in a short time, and without 
causing bickerings or discomfort. The method adopted is almost 
everywhere the same. It is assumed at the outset that a nurse 
will attach herself to the school at which she is trained. Like a 
student at college, there is none in her estimation to equal, much 
less to rival, that at which she was trained. The system, the train- 
ing, the arrangements, leave little, in her opinion, to be desired. 
Hence a constant supply of competent nurses is always available at 
the institutions where the common-sense system is at work. It is 
known to the more experienced hospital managers that a nurse who 
is really good all round will not be allowed to leave the hospital where 
she was trained for the sake of a few pounds a year in wages. Hence 
it usually happens that, when a trained nurse is advertised for, the 
applicants for such a post if really ‘trained’ in the right sense of 
the word, have been allowed to leave their alma mater because they 
possess some special vice. It may be temper, untruthfulness, 
flightiness, disobedience to orders, want of application, insobriety, or 
some other failing which has proved too much for the patience of the 
authorities at her first school. Whether it be one or several of these 
traits of character, experience proves that they are sure to be present. 
Hence, to advertise for a trained nurse is almost to tempt providence, 
as it often leads to the introduction of an element into the hospital 
world which had better have been left outside. Unless a hospital 
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trains its own staff of nurses, this part of its administrative work 
must always be in an unsatisfactory state. Those who question this 
assertion can have had little practical experience in hospital manage- 
ment. 

The following history of one year’s work at an institution having 
an average of between 150 and 200 occupied beds will prove in- 
structive and interesting. During twelve months ending April 30, 
1880, 121 respectable young women—farmers’ and tradesmen’s 
daughters, milliners, upper servants, and others—applied to be taken 
on as probationer nurses.. These young women came from all parts 
of the country, from the counties of Cornwall, York, Lancaster, 
Warwick, Norfolk, Sussex, Northumberland, Hampshire, and Kent, and 
many other places. It may therefore be concluded that they fairly 
represent the average type of the classes to which they belong. The 
results are not, encouraging, but they will show the public that, 
although very many young women think themselves capable of be- 
coming good nurses, very few can stand the preliminary test of one 
year’s probation. Of the whole 121, 50 applicants were not written 
to, as they appeared on the surface to be unsuitable for the work. 
Of 71 to whom forms were sent, 58 did not continue their applica- 
tion, as they found the work too hard or to offer insufficient attrac- 
tions to induce them to undertake it. Two others were rejected by 
the authorities as too young, and one proved unsuitable before enter- 
ing on her duties. Of the whole number but ten remain to be 
accounted for. Of these but four have turned out really competent 
nurses. Of the remaining six, two broke down in health after a few 
months’ trial, two left to be married, one had no capacity for the 
work, and the last, a young farmer’s daughter, aged twenty-four, was 
found to be a confirmed drunkard. It will be seen from the above 
figures, that out of the whole number of applicants less than 3 per 
cent. proved efficient, and of those who were retained for twelve 
months only 40 per cent. stood the test. 

The authorities of the Nightingale Fund find that about 60 per 
cent. of their probationers ultimately continue as trained nurses. 
The reason is not far to seek. Nursing is an arduous, a responsible, 
and a trying occupation. The confinement, the anxiety, and the 
disagreeables prove too much for the feelings, the health, and the 
patience of a great number of young women. Although a good 
income, a reasonable amount of independence, the prospect of a 
pension after long service, and fair chances of promotion are offered 
as inducements to remain, unless a woman really takes kindly to 
nursing all these will prove insufficient to retain her services. Any- 
one who considers the question fairly will at once perceive that 
hospital managers have great difficulties to overcome. For this 
reason, when once they have successfully trained a good nurse, as we 
have before said, they will take great pains to keep her in their 
service. Hence the ‘trained nurses’ who offer themselves for en- 
gagement are not usually in all respects desirable, and so some of the 
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nurses from the so-called Nurses’ Homes, which are sent into private 
families, prove anything but satisfactory. 

Of course, a hospital committee can avoid all the trouble 
incidental to training a number of nurses for their work by con- 
tracting with an association or a sisterhood to supply what they 
require. This method, however, costs at least a third more, and it 
necessitates—if King’s College Hospital may be taken as a fair 
sample of the system—that the medical staff, and for that matter 
the managers generally, shall allow the nursing to be put first in 
everything. Briefly, it means first the nursing, and then what you 
please, but nothing must interfere with the nurses or their superiors. 
Few hospitals will submit to such a system. Under it, the students 
and the resident medical officers suffer many injustices. The failings 
of previous holders of the resident appointments form a sort of 
accumulated list of vagaries, which the lady superior considers it 
her duty to guard against. In the case of a new comer he is warned 
that he must not commit any one of these offences; and as each 
little failing is carefully noted, the list soon assumes alarming pro- 
portions. On the other hand, the sisterhoods really nurse their 
patients most efficiently. The number of nurses, the system of 
training, and the class of women engaged all commend the system 
to imitation and approval. Its great fault is that it arrogates to 
itself an authority which it is not entitled to possess, and which it 
is desirable the nursing department should never assume in English 
hospitals. It further necessitates frequent changes in the personnel 
of the staff of each ward, a method of nursing which is fatal to the 
comfort of the patients and the medical staff. It, however, enables 
the lady superior to show her authority and to exercise it at 
pleasure, and so this last regulation forms a prominent feature in 
the nursing system of all sisterhoods. If any hospital managers 
desire to appreciate fully the evils of nursing sisterhoods, and the 
dangers of allowing them to take too prominent a place in the 
English system of hospital administration, let them visit the French 
hospitals, and make inquiries there. Anything more unsatisfactory 
can scarcely be conceived, and the cost is too great to render a 
general extension of the system probable or desirable. 

In saying this much the writer wishes to declare his conviction 
that all systems should find a home on English soil. He rejoices that 
St. John’s House, for instance, is prosperous and in vigorous health. 
It has done much for English nursing, and the opportunities it pos- 
sesses, of showing what a sisterhood can do, are most desirable and satis- 
factory. It is efficient and expensive as a system of nursing, and its 
drawbacks have already been referred to. These drawbacks render 
a universal adoption of this system impossible ; and the writer, whilst 
recognising fully its many merits, rejoices in the knowledge that this 
is necessarily the case. 

On the other hand, the common-sense system, which Miss 
Nightingale recommended and instituted, is the one best adapted to 
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Englisn ideas. Ladies trained at St. John’s House have found no 
difficulty in carrying such a system into practice. The reason is 
obvious. Givena gentlewoman possessed of common sense, some'ad- 
ministrative ability, and a good knowledge of nursing, and any hospital 
committee can easily and at small cost make its nursing arrangements 
as efficient as any in the country,—at small cost because the gradual 
training of nurses for the work enables a greater number to be en- 
gaged in the hospital wards without much increased expenditure. 
Such a system will commend itself to the approval of all connected 
with a medical charity, because the sole reason for its existence is 
not that it may train private nurses, but that the hospital patients 
may be efficiently nursed. For this reason everything is sacrificed 
to the good of the patients and to the interests of the hospital. 
All engaged in the work are animated by a feeling of pride in the 
prosperity of the institution with which they are connected. It is to 
them the one object to which their whole energies are devoted, and 
so nothing but good results from such a system. No divided alle- 
giance is theirs. No sisterhood claims their first and best attention. 
On the contrary, from the highest to the lowest, one sentiment 
animates the whole staff—a desire to see their hospital take the first 
place for efficiency in all its departments. This is the grand end 
to be everywhere attained. Such being the case, knowing it can only 
be secured by the system here advocated, we commend it with con- 
fidence to the adoption of hospital authorities throughout the country. 

The following brief details, as to the system of nursing actually 
pursued at Guy’s Hospital and the London Hospital previous to 
November 1879, may interest many readers who have had their 
attention directed to the subject by the course of recent controversy, 
in which we have not felt it necessary to engage. We have preferred 
to give our own views and a statement of facts bearing on the wider 
question, the result of much experience :— 

Guy’s Hospital.—For the past ten years each ward of twenty- 
four beds has been nursed by a sister, a day nurse, a night nurse, and 
an assistant nurse, commonly called a probationer. To these must be 
added a ward-maid to scrub the floors, and to do what is known as 
the menial work of the ward. All nurses, whether they have served in a 
similar capacity or not in other hospitals, must, before appointment 
as a trained nurse, have remained a given time on probation at reduced 
pay. The period of probation varied with the attainments of the 
probationer, but it was never less than six months. In the selection 
of probationers, preference was given to a good class of domestic 
servants, varying in age from twenty-two to forty, married women, 
where possible, being allotted to male wards. In training a proba- 
tioner, great attention was always given to the necessity of securing 
as varied an experience as possible, and she was moved about from 
one part of the hospital to another to accustom her to medical and 
surgical work. In addition to the regular staff, twelve special 
nurses were retained for extra duty, half of which number were 
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trained nurses, the others being placed under the sisters in different 
wards. The sisters have always been selected from ladies in the 
middle class of life, who have had previous opportunities of practical 
housekeeping, and who were required to serve for a time, six 
months or a year,—-under the regular sister before they were finally 
appointed. They were not engaged before the age of thirty, or after 
forty years of age. The duties were of a multifarious character, as 
the sister was the medium of communication between the medical 
officer and the patient, and she was constantly in communication with 
the executive of the hospital. Several widows and daughters of 
medical men and clergymen have held and still hold this office, 
and all have received an excellent education, and are respectably 
connected. 

The London Hospital.—There is a regular training home and 
school for nurses in connection with this hospital, which is in charge 
of the matron. Each sister has charge of a ward under the direction 
of the matron. The nursing staff consists of day, night, and proba- 
tion nurses, and no probationer is appointed a nurse until she has 
undergone a thorough training in all the duties of the office. Nearly 
all the present staff have been trained at the hospital. The majority 
were formerly domestic servants of the most respectable class. At 
the end of twelve months’ training, if competent, the probationers 
were engaged as nurses, but their training was not considered com- 
plete until the expiration of three years’ service, when they received a 
certificate of competency. No one was engaged as a night nurse 
unless she had been first trained as a probationer, and the night 
nurses received higher wages than the day nurses. There are, and 
have been for many years, two night sisters or superintendents, who 
inspect and visit the wards during the night, so that it is impossible 
that the night nurses should neglect their duties, or that the day 
sisters should be disturbed. The sisters are nearly all ladies, who 
have been thoroughly trained in nursing, and who are competent in all 
respects to discharge the duties devolving upon them. Five ladies 
were always in training for the office of sister, and by this means a 
good reserve in case of a vacancy was always available. 

The foregoing brief statements of the actual condition of the 
nursing at the two great metropolitan hospitals attacked by Miss 
Lonsdale are taken from the ‘ Medical Times,’ and have been verified 
by personal investigation. They sufficiently dispose of an article 
which has attracted far too much attention, and we purposely refrain 
from comment. A reference to the April number of the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century,’ and a comparison between facts and fiction, will best dis- 
pose of the points at issue. Dr. Steele, the Superintendent of Guy’s 
Hospital, so long ago as the year 1869, in an excellent and valuable 
paper on ‘ Hospital Nursing,’ showed how groundless even at that 
period were many of the serious charges made by Miss Lonsdale. 
The nursing of twenty years ago has been made to do duty for the 
more modern system of to-day, and necessarily a very pretty quarrel 
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has resulted. It is not our intention to take a hand in the rubber. 
More than enough has been said and apologised for already, and we 
shall therefore spare our readers from any such nursing ‘ polemics.’ 
On a future occasion it is our hope and intention to give a more de- 
tailed description of some of the many so-called systems of nursing. 
For the present we are content to leave the question here. It is 
hoped, however, that no hospital managers will henceforth hesitate 
boldly to take the bull by the horns when they desire to rearrange 
their system of nursing. With a fair amount of common sense, the 
right kind of matron, and some patience, they are sure to succeed in 
their venture, and the sooner they try the experiment under such 
circumstances the better for all concerned. 
Henry C. Burvert. 


Postscript. 


An army in rebellion against its general in the face of the enemy 
is happily a rare, an almost impossible, contingency. A Ministry 
refusing to resign or to give up the reins of government in spite of 
a hostile majority in both Houses of Parliament has to be born. 
Yet the state of affairs at Guy’s Hospital, as we write, embraces 
both positions, and threatens to ruin a great institution. Since 
last November events have been growing worse and worse. Sisters 
and nurses have been constantly leaving, the medical staff has been 
completely upset, the resident officers have for the most part taken 
sides one against the other, and now the students in a body, coun- 
tenanced by the resident medical officers, have hissed the Treasurer 
when in the discharge of his duties within the hospital itself. The 
question may well be asked, Where are the patients, and how are 
they faring? Surely the time has come when an end should be put 
to this most regrettable controversy. We have refrained as far as 
possible from any allusion to these events in the foregoing paper, but 
the crisis of to-day is too serious for silence. The facts which are 
patent to outsiders are that, from whatever cause, the present ad- 
ministrative chief of Guy’s Hospital is unable to carry on the efficient 
working of the institution, or to maintain the necessary discipline. 
If this state of things continues, one of our greatest medical charities 
will be permanently discredited. The governors ought promptly to 
interfere, or neither patients nor first-year students, for that matter, . 
are likely to seek admission to the walls of Guy’s Hospital. 

H. C. B. 
June 18, 1880, 
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ts has been remarked by a Jewish writer! that Semitic modes of 

thought and expression still remain much more remote from 
Western comprehension than those of Aryan races. The reason 
which he gives for this is one not altogether creditable to students of 
the Bible. No doubt, the study of classical antiquity accounts 
partly for our sympathy with the Aryan type of culture; but con- 
sidering the large space still occupied by the Bible in our thoughts 
and in our system of education, it seems not unreasonable to demand 
that almost equal sympathy should be accorded to the Semitic. It 
is not so, however; and we are only awaking to the truth that the 
Old Testament at least is worth studying as a literature, and that the 
Christian interpretation of it is only admissible as a superstructure 
reared upon (though by no means a mere derivative of) the literary 
and philological. Hence in order to bring the Book of Job nearer 
to the modern Western mind, it is necessary to compare it, on the 
literary side, with the lottiest modern Western poems of a moral and 
religious import; only then shall we discover the points in which it 
is distinctively ancient, Oriental, and Semitic. Our great Puritan 
poet, himself attracted at one time chiefly to Classical and Renaissance 
art and literature, seems to have had a special fondness among the 
Biblical writings for the Book of Job, which he calls ‘a brief model’ 
of ‘that epic form, whereof the two poems of Homer, and those 
other two of Virgil and Tasso, are a diffuse (model),’ and in the 
judgment of S. T. Coleridge, the poetic dialogue of Job was 
Milton’s pattern for the general scheme of his ‘ Paradise Regained.’ 
‘Paradise Lost,’ however, has in virtue of its subject a greater 
affinity to the Book of Job than ‘ Paradise Regained.’ Like ‘ Job,’ 
it is a theodicy, though of a more complex character, and aims 


. . (to) assert eternal Providence, 
‘And ‘justify the ways of God to man. 


And the author of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ though not to be equalled with 
the founders of Biblical religion, is still distinguished from all 
modern poets (except Dante and Bunyan) by his singularly intense 
faith in the operations of the Divine Spirit. That prayer of his, 
beginning ‘ And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, and a well-known parallel 
passage in his ‘ Reason of Church Government,’ prove conclusively 
that he held no contracted views as to the limits of Inspiration. 
This, in addition to his natural gifts, explains the overpowering 


’ Dr, Goldziher, in his Ancient Hebrew Mythology. 
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impression of reality produced by the visions of Milton, and in a still 
greater degree by those of our Puritan prose-poet, John Bunyan. A 
similar faith in the divine Spirit, but more original and less affected 
by logical theories, was one great characteristic of the author of 
‘Job. He felt, like all the religious ‘wise men’ (of whom more 
presently), that true wisdom was beyond mortal ken, and could only 
be obtained by an influence from above. In the strength of this 
confidence he ventured, like Milton, on untrodden paths, and pre- 
sumed to chronicle, in symbolic form, transactions of the spiritual 
world. Have we not—that is, religious people in general—reason to 
humble ourselves for our low thoughts of the mighty gift of the 
Spirit, when we see what a ‘tried money-changer’ this ancient 
Israelite was with the comparatively small talent committed to him ? 
Without going so far as the author of * Ecce Christianus,’ who asserts 
that ‘the Church of Christ for the last eighteen centuries has held a 
false notion as to the power and range of faith in Christ’ (p. 86), we 
may and ought to admit that the bracing intellectual effects of the 
Indwelling of the Holy Spirit are not generally felt as they ought to 
be, simply because they are not looked for. ‘According unto your 
faith, be it unto you’:—this law of the spiritual world is enforced 
alike by the prophets and poets of the Old Testament, by the 
Apostles of the New, and by the two Puritan poets of our own land. 

‘ Faust’ has in some respects a better right to be compared with 
‘Job’ than ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Not so much, however, in the Prologue, 
where the superficial resemblance is the strongest ; for Mephistopheles, 
the personification of critical ironry, has none of the characteristic 
features of his professed ancestor. But in the body of the poem 
there is this marked similarity to the Book of Job—that the problem 
treated of is a purely moral and spiritual one; the hero first loses 
and then recovers his peace of mind; it is the counterpart in pan- 
theistic humanism of what St. Paul terms ‘working out one’s own 
salvation.’ But there are great and most instructive divergences 
between the two writers. Observe, first, the complete want of sym- 
pathy with positive religion—with the religion from which Faust 
wanders—on the part of the modern poet. Next, a striking difference 
in the characteristics of Job and Faust respectively. Faust suc- 
cumbs to his boundless love of knowledge, alternating with an un- 
bridled sensual lust ; Job is on the verge of spiritual ruin through his 
demand for such an absolute correspondence of circumstances to 
character as can only be realised in another world. The greatness of 
Faust lies in his intellect ; that of Job (who in chap. xxviii. directly 
discourages speculation) in his virtue. Hence, finally, Faust requires 
(even from a pantheistic point of view) to be pardoned, while Job 
stands so high in the divine favour that others are pardoned on his 
account. 

A third great poem which deserves to be compared with ‘ Job” is 
the Divina Commedia. Dante has the same purpose of edification 
as the author of ‘ Job’ and even of * Faust,’ though he has not been 
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able to fuse the didactic and narrative elements with such complete 
success as Goethe. Nor is he so intensely autobiographical as either 
Goethe or the author of ‘ Job;’ his own story is almost inextricably 
interlaced with the fictions which he frames as the representative of 
the human race. He allows us to see that he has had doubts (Parad. 
iv. 129), and that they have yielded to the convincing power of Chris- 
tianity (Purgat. iii. 34-39), but it was not a part of his plan to 
disclose, like the author of ‘Job,’ the vicissitudes of his mental 
history. In two points, however—the width of his religious sym- 
pathies and the morning freshness of his descriptions of nature—he 
comes nearer to the author of ‘Job’ than Goethe or even Milton, 
while in the absoluteness and fervour of his faith his only modern 
rival is Milton. 

So much for the general literary affinities of the Book of Job. It 
is analogous to the three great moral and religious efforts of the 
Western imagination, from which it differs mainly in the greater 
simplicity of the moral problem discussed, in the greater originality 
of the poet, and above all in his fuller consciousness of inspiration. 
For the literary form of ‘ Job’ it is more difficult to find a Western 
parallel. Bishop Lowth, and after him Delitzsch, maintain that it is 
a drama, not indeed in the European style (for the Israelites had no 
theatre), but in its vivid presentation of several distinct characters 
in a tragic situation. The view that it is an epic has been rarely 
held, but found favour, as we have seen, with one no less than John 
Milton. Something is to be said for this opinion, if Milton’s two 
great works are specimens of epic poetry. But considering the pre- 
ponderance of dialogue over narrative in the former we shall do best 
to consider it a germinal dramatic poem, a stage or two behind the 
passion-plays of Persia, Tyrol, and Spain; though indeed a closer 
parallel will be found in the singular Makdmas or ‘ Sessions’ of 
Hariri, translated by Mr. Chenery, late Lord Almoner’s Professor at 
Oxford. 

The next important point to be determined is the circle from 
which the Book of Job proceeded. The author evidently belonged 
to the so-called ‘ wise men,’ or moral teachers, to whom so important 
a part was allotted by Providence in the religious education of their 
people, and who were as distinctively Jewish as the philosophers were 
characteristically Greek. It was the custom of the ‘wise men’ to 
sit in the gate or * broad place,’ and there to give advice to the men 
and women who consulted them on points of moral practice—to 
individuals, be it observed, and not, like the prophets, to a whole 
assembly. There appears to have been two classes of ‘ wise men,’ just 
as there were two classes of prophets; and as Jeremiah calls his 
opponents (and could not but call them, if his own spiritual expe- 
riences were well-founded) ‘ prophets that prophesy lies’ (Jer. xxiii. 
26), so there was a class of ‘ wise men’ who received the opprobrious 
title of the ‘ mockers,’ which not improbably includes the notion of 
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free-thinking.? It is easy to understand how this came to pass, One 
characteristic of Hebrew ‘wisdom’ is its tendency to attach but 
little weight to religious forms in comparison with moral practice. 
To a really religious man this tendency might be harmless, and even 
positively beneficial ; we see how even the prophets were compelled 
to accuse their countrymen of empty formalism. But to a worldly- 
minded man it might be extremely dangerous ; who has not seen how 
the omission of special forms of worship speedily revenges itself on 
the average moral character? Even now we are told that an Arab 
who pretends to philosophy (or what the Hebrews would call ‘ wis- 
dom’) is generally three parts a free-thinker. Islam is of as little 
importance to him as Mosaism was to these ‘mockers’ in the age of 
the Book of Proverbs. Both classes of Israelitish ‘ wise men’ agreed, 
however, in this, that they planted their moral teaching on the firm 
basis of experience; but, whereas the ‘scoffers’ either ignored or 
denied the Jehovah of the true prophets, the true ‘wise men’ (if 
the phrase may be used) were always respectful, and sometimes warm 
and hearty adherents of true religion. A great part of the Book of 
Proverbs may with justice be described as simply respectful to reli- 
gion, but that glorious little treatise (Prov. i—ix.), which now intro- 
duces the work, is coloured by a religious emotion, which the great 
prophets would not have disowned. The author of Prov. i—ix. adopts 
amore free and flowing style than was customary among the ‘ wise 
men,’ who indeed were not, generally speaking, literati. He addresses 
by preference the wealthier class, to which he seems himself to have 
belonged ; and his favourite images are drawn from the life of the 
merchant. Evidently he lived in a prosperous age, when it was not 
difficult to receive the doctrine that outward prosperity attends the 
righteous. The exhortations to follow after Wisdom are entirely 
based upon the assumption that the wise (and pious) man must also 
be prosperous.‘ And yet there is evidence even in Prov. i.—ix. of the 
ingress of scepticism, caused probably by some recent events in 
Israelitish history. In words which remind us of Psalms xxxvii. and 
lxxiii. the writer exclaims— 


Envy thou not the man of violence, 
And have thou pleasure in none of his ways . . 

The curse of Jehovah is in the house of the ungodly, 

But the habitation of the righteous He blesseth (iii. 31-33) ; 


and looking back from his haven of rest on the storms which had 
shaken the Jewish state— 


Truly, whom Jehovah loveth, He correcteth, 
And as a father the sonin whom He delighteth (iii. 12). 


? See Prov. xiv. 6, xix. 25, 27, xxi. 11. 

* See Prov. ii. 4, iii. 13-15, iv. 7, vii. 19, 20 (especially), viii. 10, 18-21, 
* See Prov. i. 32, ii. 21, 22, iii. 1-10, ix. 11, 12, 18 
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There are such manifest resemblances of thought, of general 
style, and of phraseology,” between the ‘ Book of Job’ and the Intro- 
duction to Proverbs, that we can hardly be wrong in supposing that 
they proceeded from the same circle. A comparison of the two 
works seems to me to warrant the conjecture that the latter is the 
older. The writer of ‘Job’ has read and admired the Introduction 
to Proverbs, and this noble work is the channel through which the 
inspiring impulse reached his own mind. He heartily accepts the 
proverb-writer’s doctrine of the divine origin of true wisdom (see 
chap. xxviii.); but God has revealed to him a deeper view of the 
problem of evil. The earlier writer had said that trouble is to be 
accepted thankfully as a paternal discipline. Sad experience, under 
a higher guidance, has taught the author of ‘ Job’ that this is not to 
be taken as unconditionally correct—that it is, in fact, but a frag- 
ment of the truth; and hence he puts the statement of Prov. iii. 
II, 12 into the mouth of one of Job’s friends (Eliphaz), who, though 
pious and intense, was certainly narrow-minded in a degree, perhaps, 
proportionate to his admirable intensity. A doctrine which at one 
time had done good service as an expression of religious moral philo- 
sophy, had now become an obstacle to faith, and needed widening. 
This widening was committed, in God’s educative providence, to the 
author of ‘Job.’ His talent was not that of a prophet, but partly 
that of a moralist or ‘wise man,’ and partly that of a poet. Hence 
he makes the problem of the unmerited suffering of the righteous 
the subject of a reflective poem, with a slight dramatic tinge. He 
exchanges the vague treatment of the consulting moral physician for 
an imaginative reproduction of concrete facts. There seems to have 
been an ancient tradition alluded to by Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 20) of a 
righteous and much-tried man, whose name, like that of Priam 
among the Greeks, had become the symbol of immeasurable woe. 
This our poet adopted as the framework of a comprehensive discus- 
sion of his problem, at the same time imbuing it with a new and 
higher significance. And be it remarked in passing, that the treat- 
ment of this ancient tradition by the author of ‘Job’ is a sufficient 
warrant for the illustrative use which Christian preachers make of 
the Old Testament narratives, infusing into them an even higher 
meaning than was possible to the author of‘ Job.’ The question 
which arose before the mind of the latter was this: How could it be 
that an innocent man like Job was overtaken by such an awful 
calamity; and more than this, how can there be so large a class of 
innocent unfortunate ones consistently with the Divine righteousness ? 
For Job, like Dante in his pilgrimage, and like Goethe’s Faust, has a 


5 The most palpable of these resemblances are the following :— 
Prov. iii. II, comp. Job v. 17. Prov. iii, 19, 20, cf. Job xxviii.'26, 27. 
— = Ag cf. Job xxviii, 15-19. Prov, viii, 22, 25, comp. Job xv. 7, 8. 
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twofold character, individual and typical. As an individual, he is 
one of the most striking figures of the Old Testament. He is not 
merely a patriarch in the already remote youth of the world, but the 
idealized portrait of the author himself. In the rhythmic swell of 
Job’s passionate complaints, there is an echo of the heart-beats of a 
great poet and a great sufferer. The cry, ‘ Perish the day in which I 
was born’ (iii. 3), is a true expression of the first effects of some 
unrecorded sorrow. In the life-like description beginning ‘ Oh that I 
were as in months of old’ (xxix. 2), the writer is thinking probably 
of his own happier days, before misfortune overtook him. Like Job 
(xxix. 7, 21-25) he had sat in the ‘broad place’ by the gate, and 
solved the doubts of perplexed clients. Like Job, he had maintained 
his position triumphantly against other wise men. He had a fellow- 
feeling with Job in the distressful passage through doubt to faith. 
Like Job (xxi. 16), he had resisted the suggestion of practical atheism, 
and with the confession of his error (xlii. 2-6) had recovered spiritual 
peace. But there is yet another aspect to the personality of the 
author of ‘ Job ’—his open eye and ear for the sights and lessons of 
external nature. He might have said with a better right than 
Goethe, ‘ What I have not gained by learning, I have by travel.’® 
He is such a one as Sirach describes (Ecclus. xxxix. 4), ‘He will 
travel through strange countries, for he hath tried the good and the 
evil among men? From a wide observation of nature he derived 
the magnificent scenery—scenery, however, which is much more 
than scenery, for it furnishes important elements of his sacred philo- 
sophy. Not that the imagination is allowed to be inactive; indeed, 
one may ask, Where in the Bible is the imagination allowed to be 
dormant, and would the Bible have conquered its place in the world’s 
respect had it been otherwise? No; our poet devoted his imagina- 
tion, as his next precious offering, in the service of religion. For the 
full and free consideration of his subject, he felt that he required an 
absolutely clear medium, disengaged from the associations even of 
the true, the revealed religion. And is he not in this point also a 
warrant for the ‘ apologetic ’ treatment to which we, like the author of 
‘ Job,’ though in other forms, are obliged to subject our religion ? With 
a poet’s tact, and with a true sympathy for doubters, he created an 
ideal medium, in which hardly anything Israelitish is visible. The 
elements which he fused together came from the three countries 
with which he seems to have been best acquainted—Arabia, Judah, 
Egypt. From Arabia he takes the position which he assigns to Job, 
of a great agriculturist-chieftain. The stars of the Arabian sky 
must have deepened his unmistakable interest in astronomy (ix. 9, 
Xxxviii. 31-33). Personal knowledge of caravan-life seems to have 
suggested that most touching figure, which our own Cowper has so 
finely, though so inaccurately paraphrased (vi. 15-20). And the same 


* « Was ich nicht erlernt habe, das hab’ ich erwandert.’ 
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desert regions doubtless inspired those splendid descriptions of the 
wild goat, the wild ass, and the horse (chap. xxxix.), which extorted 
a tribute of admiration from the traveller Humboldt. But neither 
agricultural life alone, nor the phenomena of the desert, have furnished 
him with sufficient poetical material. He who would rise ‘to the 
height of this great argument’ must have gained his experience of 
life on a more extensive and changeful theatre. From Judah, then, 
the poet borrows his picture of city-life, which presupposes a complex 
social organism, with kings, priests, judges, physicians, authors, and 
wise men. ‘This description of the sessions of Job in the gate (chap. 
xxix.) is distinctly Judean in character. It was the Nile-valley, how- 
ever, which supplied the most vivid colours to his palette. He is 
acquainted with the Nile and its papyrus-boats (ix. 26), with the 
plants which grow on its banks (viii. 11, xl. 21), and with the 
habits of the two wonderful animals (‘ Behemoth,’ or the hippopota- 
mus, and ‘ the Leviathan,’ or the crocodile’), which frequent its banks 
(xl. 15—xli. 34). He is no less familiar with mining operations 
(xxviii. I-11), such as were practised since the earliest times by the 
Egyptians. But the author of ‘ Job’ is no mere observer of details. 
Phenomena are in his eyes but manifestations of the perfect and all- 
ruling, but incomprehensible wisdom of God (chaps. xxviii., xxxviii. 
—xli.). ‘From us,’ a great preacher has said, ‘the wonder of these 
things [in too many of our moods] is gone. . . . We have ‘entered 
the way where light dwelleth,’ and can name the incandescent 
chemicals from whichit comes. The ‘ wild ass,’ and the ‘ unicorn ’— 
are they not stuffed in our museums? and in the nearest Zoological 
Gardens may you not see Behemoth in his reeds, ‘ moving his tail 
like a cedar’? But the author of ‘Job’ looked at the unicorn with 
an eye quickened by the thought of God. ‘Orion and the Pleiades 
above, the forests and the torrents below . .. . the neck of the 
war-horse, the scales of Leviathan, are marvels in his eyes—the 
speaking fragments of an almighty life behind. From us, the 
wonder of these things is gone.’* But the more we live ourselves 
into the Bible, and not least into the inspired and inspiring poem of 
‘ Job, the more the wonder comes back to us. ‘My Father made 
them all.’ It is still the calming thought of a higher than human 
strength and wisdom—especially wisdom—in which the racked 
brains of both the ancient and the modern thinker can alone find 
repose. Certainly an intellectual solution of the problem of Provi- 
dence was withheld as much from the Hebrew poet as from any of his 
successors. 

But the author of ‘ Job’ tends constantly to rise above the sphere 


* Such at least is the prevalent view of these animals. To M. Chabas, the Egyp- 
tologist, however, the descriptions seem to have a fabulous tinge, which contrasts with 
the accurate pictures of the desert animals. He also remarks that the Egyptians 
often represented animals which can never have existed out of wonderland (Etudes 
sur Vantiquité historique, prem. éd., pp. 391-3). 

® James Martineau, Hours of Thought, first series, pp. 315, 316. 
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of individual life. He has an eye for political changes, which occur 
in the East with such startling rapidity. 


He leadeth counsellors away stripped, 

And maketh judges foolish ; 

He looseth the belt of kings, 

And bindeth a cord upon their loins ; 

He leadeth priests away stripped, 

And bringeth the firmly rooted to a fall (xii. 17-19). 


A still deeper impression has been made upon him by the hard lot of 
the poor, and the prosperity of the wicked rich— 


A land is given into the hand of a wicked man ; 
The face of its judges he covereth ; 
If not (He), who then is it? (ix. 24.) 


And again he passionately asks— 


Why do the wicked live on, 
Become old, yea mighty in power ? (xxi. 7.) 


It must be clear to all that in such passages the hero has become a 
type of the righteous man suffering undeservedly. And this is con- 
firmed by the numerous passages which are quite unsuitable for an 
individual, even when a sufferer like Job. His complaints are often 
really hyperbolical, and lower one’s estimate both of himself and of 
his poet, unless we recognize the fact that he is a type of a class 
(hence those strange lapses, by which Job is made to use expressions 
suggestive of a plurality of persons, xvii. I, xviii. 2, 3, xix. II, xxvii. 
II, 12), and—inasmuch as every righteous sufferer is a type of the 
Ideal Sufferer, and Job is a ‘ representative man ’—a foreshadowing of 
the life and sufferings of the world’s Saviour. Who can fail to have 
been struck by the repeated resemblances between the complaints of 
Job and those put into the mouth of pious sufferers by the Psalmist’s ? 
I have sought to show elsewhere that even a literary exegesis is not 
satisfied by the theory that these vehement complaints in the Psalms 
are the issue of personal troubles; and I may now state my convic- 
tion that the only way to rescue the credit of Job (his only Ehren- 
rvettung, as our.German friends would say) is to regard him as an 
unconscious prophet of Christ. 

The truth is that the author was moved by a twofold impulse—a 
didactic one as well as a poetic. It may please him to assume the 
personality of Job, but he is supremely disregardful of what Western 
critics call the unities of time and place. It is no mere Arabian 
emir who addresses us, nor are we expected to throw ourselves back 
in imagination into an age of intellectual simplicity. Relatively to 
us, indeed, the problem of ‘ Job’ may be a simple one; but relatively 
to the patriarchal age, it is highly subtle and complicated. From a 
purely literary point of view, the author of this wonderful work 
stands foremost among ‘ psychological poets.’ He has drawn an un- 
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rivalled picture of a great character tested and refined by a vast 
calamity. He has also not indeed solved, nor even tried theoretically 
to solve, the problem of human suffering; but at least concentrated 
into a focus the data for its discussion, so tar as they could be derived 
from the experience of his day. And since he has done this for the 
first time, and has thrown his thoughts into a peculiar and striking 
artistic form, his work is not only material for the literary historian, 
but a classic for all times. T. K.0 J 
. K. CuEyne. 





Tue Ministry AND Its Work. 


HE new Parliament, as it appears to many observers, was not 

born under a lucky star. Already in their eyes there are indi- 
cations that its existence may be less prolonged than those who 
accepted its birth with gladness fondly anticipated. The sections 
into which the House of Commons is divided appear to be consolidat- 
ing, and none of them are quite pleased with the actions either of 
the other sections, or with those of the Government. The Con- 
servatives proper are drifting about without guidance, and united in 
little except hostility to the Prime Minister. The moderate Liberals 
oppose whatever satisfies the extremer sections: the latter view with 
suspicion whatever may be pleasing to the Moderates: and the Irish 
engage in a free fight with the Government, the Opposition, the 
Moderates, the Radicals, the tamer section of their own people, 
and every now and then with each other. There is but one 
matter which combines some portion of all the sections, and a 
very perplexing matter it is, viz. the persecution of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and until that is settled one way or another, there will not be much 
peace in Parliament. The real motive power, however, on the Liberal 
side of the House is in the Radical section. It is devoured by an 
extreme impatience to hurry on the huge and complex machine 
which regulates the march of political events in this country beyond 
its natural and healthy pace. The Radicals will have everything 
their own way. And when they are asked to listen to the voice of 
reason—when they are reminded that there are other sections in the 
community, and that these sections like to have their opinions 
represented, and to some modest extent considered, the phials of 
vituperation are unsealed, and quiet-going men who do not wish to 
condemn the Government before it has had a trial are overwhelmed 
with invective, and classed among those who were dismissed with 
ignominy from office at the late election. The.attacks from below 
the gangway which were made upon the Government in the Bartle 
Frere incident, and the language which was directed against Lord 
Hartington in the debate on the Opium question on the 4th of last 
month by men of his own party, showed an amount of virulent in- 
tolerance that was unworthy of any section of English politicians, 
even when exulting in the exuberance of their strength. Mr. Glad- 
stone was more than justified in the meek rebuke he uttered when 
he said that ‘this was not the first time even during the present 
session that members had been led by feeling . . . to overlook 
considerations of reason and of judgment which ought to restrain 
them.’ If honourable members of any section of the Liberal party 
continue ‘to overlook considerations of reason and judgment which 
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ought to restrain them’ whenever they do not get exactly what 
they want, it does not require a gift of prophecy to foretell that 
the life of a Parliament which contains such members in any number 
cannot be a protracted one. And this is more particularly the case 
in such a Parliament as the present. This Parliament is pledged to 
a considerable measure of electoral reform. The knowledge that 
this weapon is in the armoury of the Administration ought to have 
a sobering effect on even the wilder spirits who are congregated in 
this Parliament. The Prime Minister has merely to announce that 
he proposes early next session to introduce a measure assimilating 
the borough and county franchise, and after carrying it—which he 
can readily accomplish—to dissolve Parliament, in order to bring 
his political young bloods to reason. No one wishes to go before 
his constituents in the year 1881. But unless some moderation is 
permitted it may become matter for consideration whether such a 
threat may not be necessary. Because a threat of this kind does not 
affect this or that section of the House in particular. It touches the 
moderate Liberal as closely as the most advanced Radical, and the 
most troublesome member of the extreme Irish party as seriously 
as the soberest among the Tories. The terrors of a Reform Bill, 
especially if it contains a wholesome and widespread redistribution of 
seats, are not without avail in any Parliament. And these terrors 
are of especial value in such a Parliament as the present. 

But it is not only the new Parliament which appears to some to 
have been born under an unlucky star. The horoscope of the 
Ministry, they tell us, does not seem to be entirely propitious. Their 
misfortunes commenced in the broad fact that there were too many 
capable men who each and all considered himself and themselves 
entitled to office. To put it in a homely phrase, ‘there were more 
pigs than teats.’ The heartburnings and disappointments are toning 
down now, and probably before the commencement of another session 
there will be not much more heard about them. But the disappoint- 
ment of a life is a sad damper to enthusiasm, and a strong encourage- 
ment to criticism, and there are not a few who sit on back benches 
or below the Ministerial gangway who look on at the troubles of the 
Administration with less sorrow than might have been expected when 
taken in connection with their devotion to the front Opposition bench 
during the latter days of the late Parliament. And it must be 
admitted that in the selection of office-bearers luck has not been 
altogether on the side of the Prime Minister. That his Home 
Secretary and his Scotch law-officer lost their seats when they 
went for re-election was unfortunate. It was inevitable that some 
loss of prestige should attend a misfortune of this kind. Petitions 
have indeed been presented against the return of the two members 
who displaced these high officials, and apparently with good prospects 
of success. The discomfiture, therefore, of Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. McLaren in their respective constituencies may be, and probably 
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will be, traced to causes which cannot be explained by any very 
definite symptoms of dissatisfaction with their appointments to 
office under the Crown. A certain aroma of defeat, however, clings 
to a candidate who has lost his seat even by corrupt practices. And 
though the Home Secretary has been restored to the House of 
Commons by an unusual instance in political life of disinterested 
self-effacement on the part of an honourable member, the Scotch Lord 
Advocate is still without a seat and apparently without the pros- 
pect of one. In like manner the Surveyor-General of Ordnance is 
still unprovided with a seat, and until these two members of the 
Government have joined their brethren on the Treasury bench the 
Administration cannot be said to be complete. The negotiations 
which ended in the appointment of Mr. Chamberlain to the Cabinet, 
and of Sir Charles Dilke to the office of Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, cannot be considered as altogether a happy augury. Though 
the exact character of the negotiations has not transpired, it is 
acknowledged that the Prime Minister met with a check and the 
party of neo-Radicalism scored a victory when the two most active 
leaders of that party were placed in such important posts as the 
Presidency of the Board of Trade with a seat in the Cabinet and the 
Under-Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs. 

Encouragement, moreover, has been given to the class of poli 
ticians who secure their ends by an attitude of critical hostility to 
the official leaders of their party by these appointments. Grumblers 
complain that men who are loyal and faithful—perhaps over-loyal 
and over-faithful—to their leaders are disregarded, whereas those 
who have been loyal to nothing but their own opinions are rewarded. 
As soon as you cut off the heads of the highest poppies by putting 
them into the Administration, a fresh crop of poppies spring up and 
fresh heads become prominent in the field.- In the particular instance 
the victory of the neo-Radical section in the House has undoubtedly 
been deserved. It is admitted that the choice of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Charles Dilke has been amply justified by the manner in 
which so far they have discharged their duties. But, nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the framer of the Cabinet met with a reverse 
at the very commencement. Popular prejudice has combined with 
natural difficulties to embarrass his task. The appointment of two 
Roman Catholics—one being a recent proselyte—to exalted posts in 
the Administration, though unassailable by those who take a judicial 
view of questions of religious toleration, has not found favour in the 
eyes of the constituencies. And the unreasonable thing about it is 
that the outcry against the appointments comes mainly from those 
who make the loudest uproar in favour of religious liberty. But be 
this as it may, the fact remains that any Liberal who ventured to 
defend these appointments at the present moment would have some 
difficulty in securing a seat either in Wales or in Scotland. The 
voices in those countries which clamoured for the return of Mr. Glad- 
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stone to office, and are still clamouring for religious equality in all 
Protestant denominations, are hushed, and in some cases turned to 
railing, now that by these appointments he has proclaimed in a prac- 
tical form that the Government which those countries have done so 
much to place in power regards these matters from a somewhat wider 
point of view, and that from henceforth religious disabilities, so far 
as Government appointments go, have ceased to exist in this country. 
The choice, again, of a private secretary by Lord Ripon, which was 
accepted as some compensation by many of the religious bodies which 
deprecated his own appointment, has come to nought, and the depar- 
ture of Colonel Gordon to more congenial work than that which he 
would have had to perform in India, must be added to the list of 
misadventures which the Government have had to encounter on the 
commencement of their career. All these points have been empha- 
sised to the disadvantage of the Ministry. The Conservatives have 
been jubilant over any mistakes which have been made, and not a 
few Liberals have indulged in the usual criticism of square men 
having been put into round holes both within the Cabinet and out- 
side in one or two of the minor offices. It is unnecessary to say that 
we only partially share in these misgivings. There always will be 
grumblers when a new Ministry is created, and those who are left out 
in the cold will, either by themselves or through their friends, predict 
all kinds of evil until time has proved the inaccuracy of their mis- 
givings. It is impossible to please everyone. If we had had the 
shuffling of the cards we should have been glad to have seen them 
come out somewhat differently, and we should have liked to feel a 
little more distinctly than we do that luck was with us. But take 
the Administration as it is, though it might have been made better, 
it might equally have been made very much worse. Both the great 
sections of the Liberal Party are fairly represented, and the members 
of the Government seem, each and all in his or their departments 
respectively, to be applying themselves with vigour and determination 
to the work. The criticisms which we would pass upon this work, 
so far as it can be judged by its results up to the present time, 
is, that there is more danger of too much zeai than of too little, 
and that the minds of the Government are more occupied on the 
circumstances of the immediate present than on the outlook for the 
future. 

The practical work of the session commenced on the 20th of May. 
There were thus but ten weeks of regular business before the usual 
time of prorogation. The heads of the different departments had 
been installed but a few days before that date, and could not have 
mastered the details of the current transactions. Yet no sooner had 
the House of Commons met for work than five large questions were 
tabled and Bills introduced concerning all of them. The matter of 
the relation of Church and State was introduced by the presentation 
of the Burials Bill. The question of landlord and tenant was tabled 
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through the instrumentality of the Hares and Rabbits Bill. The 
discussion of the relation of employers and employed was invited 
by the Employers’ Liability Bill. The whole category of Irish 
grievances was brought to the front by the Irish Relief Bill and the 
Bill dealing with the borough franchise. And the Supplementary 
Budget, with its wide-reaching provisions, stirred up a swarm of finan- 
cial hornets, and aroused the animosity or suspicion of one at least of 
the most powerful interests in the community. In addition to this 
work, which—with the exception of the Irish Relief Bill—may almost 
be considered gratuitous, there are such matters as the Census Bill 
and the Ballot Act which demanded attention, and which, with the 
usual crop of undertakings instituted by private members at periodical 
intervals, were sufficient to occupy the short session. It may be good 
policy to ‘catch the golden hours’ at the commencement of a new 
Parliament ; but it cannot be of advantage either to the community 
or to the Government of the day, to throw a whole bundle of crude 
and half-digested measures on the table of the House before it has 
settled down to its work. The Government has, in our opinion, 
attempted too much. If it had confined its appetite for work to 
what was imperative upon it to accomplish during this short session, 
and next session been prepared with schemes carefully thought out 
during the recess, dealing with the more pressing questions, less 
anxiety—we may almost say less suspicion—would have been en- 
gendered, and less opposition to the schemes aroused. This is 
especially the case in regard to the Hares and Rabbits Bill of the 
Home Secretary and the measure threatened by the Irish Secretary 
dealing with the matter of evictions. ‘These two measures have sent 
a shock of misgiving through the minds of a multitude of moderate 
men, not so much, perhaps, from the policy which they foreshadow, 
as from the crudeness which they indicate, and the proof Which they 
afford that the Ministry are inclined, so to speak, to rush at their 
fences without much consideration as to what there may be on the 
other side. Neither of these two measures has been thought out. 
The relation of landlord and tenant is at the present moment in a 
state of transition. The old feudal restrictions, by which this 
relation has been regulated, are dying out—dying hard, if you like, 
but in the fair way to disappear. Commercial principles are fast 
becoming the guiding star which will before long lead to a better 
state of things with regard to matters agricultural. The simpler 
these principles are, the firmer hold will they ultimately have on the 
community. Agriculture in this country is pursued at the present 
time under regulations which are artificial and non-natural. The 
object of legislation, therefore, ought to be to abolish, as far as 
possible, all that is artificial, and to reduce the relations between 
landlord and tenant to simplicity in order to give full scope to the 
natural play of the agencies of supply and demand. But the Bill of 
the Government does not move in the direction of simplicity. 
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Instead of diminishing, it adds to the artificial restrictions which 
have been created by legislation, and custom and tradition. The 
position of the farmers, it is to be feared, will not be really 
strengthened or bettered by Parliament taking them under its special 
wing, and regulating their contracts for them. As a Devonshire 
farmer said in reference to the financial projects of the late Adminis- 
tration, this looks like ‘ taking the bull not by the horns but by the 
tail.’ Legislation of this kind moreover labours under the imputa- 
tion of being undertaken not merely for the purpose of dealing with 
an alleged public grievance, but of being done to please a section of 
the community which had shown an inclination to wheel into Liberal 
line in the late elections. There is much that is radically wrong in 
the relation between landlord and tenant. Such artificial restric- 
tions as the law of distress; such legal presumptions as those 
which unduly bolster up the position of the landlord to the disad- 
vantage of the tenant and the detriment of the land, might very 
well have been dealt with ; and if the Home Secretary had brought 
in a Bill dealing thoroughly and effectually with such matters, he 
would have had the sympathies of all true Liberals. But he has been 
in such a hurry to do the obvious right thing from the electioneering 
point of view, that instead of conciliating he has alienated the minds 
of those of his party who think there are principles in political action 
which override even the exigencies demanded by the agricultural 
vote at the elections. If this matter had been left over till next 
session, and a large measure introduced dealing with agricultural 
tenancies, and moving in the direction indicated by Mr. Gladstone 
in his speech to the representatives of the Farmers’ Alliance on the 
17th of June, less hostility would have been aroused, and there would 
have been more probability of a settlement of the vexed questions 
between landlord and tenant on a broad and permanent basis. 

With regard to Mr. Forster’s unfortunate proposal to embody a 
considerable measure of confiscation in an amendment to a clause in 
the Relief Bill, the less said by friendly critics the better. The pro- 
posal bears on its face a similar interpretation to that which we have 
assigned to the crude proposals in the Hares and Rabbits Bill. It was 
made without adequate consideration, and with the obvious intention 
of conciliating a section of the community. The section of Irish 
members who sit in opposition seem to regard politics as instrumental 
mainly for getting as much pecuniary assistance for Ireland as a 
House of Commons exhausted by their pertinacity will grant. To 
this section of the community the agricultural depression said to be 
existing in Ireland is an unexpected auxiliary. It requires a strong 
man and a firm majority to withstand the combination of menace 
and solicitation by which an Irish Secretary is persecuted both in the 
House of Commons and out of it. Mr. Forster, by yielding to this 
section to the extent of offering such a proposal as that embodied in 
the clause which he has been compelled to withdraw, has given an 
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opening to the more pertinacious among the Irish members of which 
they will not be slow to take advantage. He has shown himself 
squeezable, and a squeezable Irish Secretary will have a hard time of 
it at present. The problems opened up by Irish politics just now are 
no doubt most intricate and difficult. But they ought not to be in- 
soluble by a man of Mr. Forster’s capacity, backed by a strong 
Government. They cannot, however, be solved by any hasty or pre- 
cipitate action dealing only with the difficulty of the moment. They 
require investigation and calm consideration. The immediate pres- 
sure of the moment (which, if we may judge by the fact that the 
returns from the Post Office Saving Banks in Ireland have been 
showing a steady increase since the distress became a matter of poli- 
tical notoriety, is greatly exaggerated) might surely be met by some 
temporary expedient short of confiscation, and the general treatment 
of the question postponed to a future Session. 

Our complaint, then, with regard to the action of the Government 
is that they are in too great a hurry to do big things; that their 
determination to please exacting interests prevents them from looking 
all round the various questions with which they are attempting to 
deal ; and that, by striking at what appears upon the surface, they 
are not going deep enough into the subjects they will be called upon 
to handle. The great work of this Parliament must be its Reform 
Bill. Whether that measure is to be introduced next session or in 
some future session, it is full time that preparations should be made 
with a view to securing the best and most trustworthy information 
on the subject. Have any steps been taken to procure the informa- 
tion, or to set machinery in motion by which information may be 
secured and the various theories of redistribution elaborated into 
practical and working schemes? Before the introduction of the 
Reform Bill of 1868 this matter had been carefully considered by 
experts in the confidence of Mr. Disraeli’s Government ; and there 
is good reason to believe that it had not been lost sight of by the late 
Government. Schemes of rearrangement of seats, including new 
borough-groups and county re-divisions, prepared in the interest of 
the party which has just gone out of office, are said to be extant. We 
doubt if anything has been done in this direction by the present 
Government, and the danger is that when they come to handle a new 
Reform Bill they will approach the question with insufficient infor- 
mation, and deal with it crudely and imperfectly. What steps should 
be taken in the matter it may be difficult to suggest; but if the 
question were relegated to a small committee of the Cabinet, or to 
two or three experts outside the Cabinet, or even outside Parliament, 
the necessary steps, whatever they may be, could very easily be dis- 
covered, and the knowledge that the matter had been taken in hand 
would be satisfactory to those who look with serious misgivings on 
any future ‘leap in the dark’ in the matter of the representation of 
the people. 
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In the foregoing remarks we have not hesitated to criticise freely 
the action of the Government with regard to its domestic policy. We 
fully admit that they have had difficulties to contend with. They 
have a strong body of followers kept together in loose order, and bent 
more upon carrying out their own individual inclinations than upon 
giving a steady unwavering support to their leaders. They have 
opposed to them a party without any guiding mind to direct their 
action. Sir Stafford Northcote kept his followers together through 
a loyalty to the Government of which he was the leading representa- 
tive, and not through any personal loyalty towards himself. He 
walked on the lines of policy laid down for him by the stronger 
minds in the Cabinet, and his supporters followed him like sheep. In 
Opposition he can no longer calculate upon these results. He has to 
work out for himself the lines of policy which from day to day he 
wishes to follow, and he finds his supporters will not go with him. 
He has never had the authority of a great intellect and force of 
character, such as Mr. Gladstone possesses, wherewith to coerce the 
recalcitrant members of his party, and he has no longer the authority 
of office. Consequently the Tory party have already come to dis- 
regard him. They have put themselves under the guidance of two 
or three irresponsible and self-appointed chiefs of an inferior order of 
statesmanship, such as Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Gorst, and Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, and seem to follow them with the instinctive and unreasoning 
fidelity which the same party formerly awarded to Mr. Disraeli. The 
political ideas of this school range over a limited field of speculation, 
and their political action is bounded by a ring-fence of party partisan- 
ship. They regard an organised and successful attempt to irritate the 
Prime Minister as the highest effort of statecraft, and a night expended 
in embarrassing the Government with the aid of the malcontent Irish 
party asa genuine success in Parliamentary tactics. Against an Opposi- 
tion so constituted and guided, the Government have to rely upon a 
large body of supporters who cannot and will not be disciplined into 
obedience, and who consist of several sections moved by conflicting 
interests. The difficulties, therefore, of their position are consi- 
derable. But though the machine has not been working so smoothly 
as many who are friendly to the Government would desire, and 
though, as we have not hesitated to state, the Ministry have done, or 
have shown an inclination to do, things that cannot be commended, 
it has done nothing to shake in any essential particular the con- 
fidence of those who returned it. 

The interest of the country is concentrated on home rather than 
on foreign affairs, and it is to ourselves rather than to other nations 
that the Ministry is giving its attention. But the inheritance of 
intermeddling which it has had to take up cannot be exhausted in a 
couple of months. The opponents of the Government, both in 
Parliament and in the Press, have never ceased taunting them with 
the accusation that they have recanted much that they and their 
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supporters urged against the foreign action of the late Government 
during the elections, and that, in fact, they have adopted the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield. No accusation could be more unjust. In 
1874, when Mr. Disraeli succeeded Mr. Gladstone, precisely the 
same charges were brought against him, and for nearly two years the 
lines of divergence between the Liberal and the Tory foreign policies 
were almost imperceptible. But they were separating and moving 
apart from the day that Mr. Disraeli took office, and were gaining 
momentum every week. So it is at present. Many accomplished 
facts have to be accepted and incorporated into the Imperial policy. 
The Bartle Frere incident is one of these. The Ministerial action 
has been gravely criticised and condemned by a considerable section 
of their followers. And though at first it is not easy to dismiss from 
our minds a suspicion of inconsistency in regard to it, the more it is 
considered the faster the suspicion vanishes. Sir Bartle Frere was 
tried by the late Parliament and censured by the late Administration. 
A new Parliament and a new Ministry have come into being. Is it 
just or is it expedient that he should undergo a new trial and be 
condemned in a new punishment? There isa principle of Scottish 
jurisprudence that a man cannot ‘ thole his assize twice,’ and that 
principle ought to be extended to cases of this kind. If colonial 
governors are liable to be tried and punished now by this majority in 
the British Parliament and again by that, it is obvious that it 
would soon become a settled habit of those exalted functionaries 
to adapt their policy to suit the conflicting parties at home rather 
than the interests of the people over whom they may have been 
temporarily placed. In this particular case there are other and 
more cogent reasons to induce the Government to act as they 
did. And though the rhetorical arguments which may be urged 
against their apparent inconsistency appear strong, they are 
hardly of a calibre to cause a reasonable man who takes the logic 
of facts into consideration to withhold his confidence from the Go- 
vernment in the matter. But, putting this aside as being debate- 
able, there is no lack of evidence to show that we are off the old rails 
—that the ‘forward policy’ and the ‘policy of isolation’ are 
shunted—and that we are on the fair way to return to within our 
old frontier in India, and towards the concerted action of the Euro- 
pean Powers in the East of Europe and in Asia Minor. That we 
must be watchful in India, is now an established fact, and it is no 
less certain that we must have a definite policy with regard to the 
affairs of Central Asia. What that definite policy should be, it is for 
our Indian administrators in this country and in India to deter- 
mine. But so far this is clear, that we are not, in the immediate 
future, to strike at a weak Power in order to coerce a strong one. 
‘Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos’ was the proud motto of 
the proudest nation of ancient times. So it should be now with the 
proudest nation of modern times. If Russia were distinctly informed 
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that any clear proof of intrigue on her part in Afghanistan would be 
regarded as a casus belli in this country—a casus belli directed, not 
against a wretched congeries of tribes such as that with which we 
have been warring for the last two years, but against Russia herself— 
and if Russia were satisfied that we were in earnest in this determi- 
nation, there would be an end of Russian intrigue, if any such exists, 
in Central Asia: there would be an end also of the discreditable 
panics, produced by rumours of such intrigue, in British India and 
at home. 
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